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UNITED ITALY. 


Tue history of the events that trans- 
formed a “ geographical expression ” 
into a free and important state is 
well known. ‘The task undertaken 
by Italians in creating a united Italy 
has been arduous beyond concep- 
tion. Political and social reconstruc- 
tion ; the formation of national de- 
fences; the introduction of the 
elements of civilisation, and enlight- 
enment amidst masses brutatised by 
centuries of misrule and oppression ; 
the extinction of brigandage; the 
defeat of the machinations of foreign 
enemies, domestic traitors, and cleri- 
cal fanatics ; the raising of enormous 
sums to provide for a thousand 
urgent requirements,—these have 
been some of the problems the 
guiding powers of the new kingdom 
have been calledupon to solve. That 
which a nation that possesses the 
first principles of greatness has ac- 
complished in a decade, we shall 
endeavour to lay before the reader, 
premising that the information herein 
contained has been gathered from 
various official and other works and 
documents, as well as from personal 
observation. We shall briefly glance 
at Italy at work, and pass in rapid 
review the number of her inhabitants, 
their religion, occupations, and social 
condition, showing as fully as space 
will allow the progress made by her 
population morally and materially, 


and the general advance of the 
country on the onward path of 
civilisation. 


Italy had ceased to be the home 
of art, science, and commerce; 
Venice and Genoa were no longer 
the Queens of the sea; no Michael 
Angelo planned fortifications or sculp- 
tured a colossal David; no Leon- 
ardo da Vinci rendered canals 
navigable, or painted an imperishable 
Madonna. The great master minds, 
arbiters of all human knowledge, 
who had rendered their country the 
most prominent in Europe, were in 
their silent tombs. That once for- 
tunate people who for centuries had 
enjoyed the monopoly of nearly all 
inventions and all discoveries, from 
the mariner’s compass to bomb- 
shells and firelocks —~ from the 
New World to animal magnetism— 
from the motion of the earth to silk 
hose,—that people who had given to 
Europe horse dragoons and musical 
operas ; St. Peter of Rome and the 
Pitti Gallery had sunk into the gross- 
est ignorance and misery. Parcel- 
led out into small states, separated 
from the rest of the world, governed 
by ignorant or superstitious despots, 
over-run by fanatical pries:s, Italy 
had fallen into a lamentable state 
of degradation. Its rulers purpose- 
ly shut out light from their subjects ; 
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and Ferdinand the Second, of Naples, 
boldly said, “My people have no 
need of thinking.” In 1860, out of 
twenty-two millions of individuals, 
seventeen could neither read nor 
write. Italy was in its last stage of 
decadence, when the cannon at San 
Martino gave birth to a new Italy. 
The young kingdom, risen as if by 
magic from the fusion of a mass of 
heterogeneous materials, numbered 
in 1870 about twenty-six millions of 
inhabitants, including Rome and the 
surrounding provinces. The penin- 
sula contains upwards of 100 cities, 
3000 boroughs, and 3500 communes. 
With so many different centres of 
opulation, it will be seen that there 
is no fear of centralisation in United 
Italy, not even with Rome for the 
capital, The population, both in the 
cities and in the country, is steadily 
and visibly increasing. It may al- 
most be said that Italian blood, hav- 
ing breathed the air of freedom, has 
acquired greater powers of vitality 
and reproduction especially in the 
southern provinces, The island of 
Sardinia alone remains poor and 
thinly inhabited. Everywhere else 
each year the births exceed the 
deaths in a rising proportion. In 
England 60 years would be required 
at the present rate of growth to 
double the population ; in Italy 80 
years ; in France (before the war) 
183 years; in Austria 217 years. 
United Italy, after England and 
Belgium, contains the densest and 
most prolific population in Europe. 
Notwithstanding pestilences, oppres- 
sion, foreign wars, civil wars, emi- 
grations, and proscriptions, the new 
kingdom is richer in inhabitants than 
Italy ever was before even under 
the Romans. In the new kingdom 
there are only ninety-thousand fo- 
reigners : some of whom are natives 
of Nice and Savoy, who have retain- 


ed their posts in the army or under: 


Government. King Victor Emma- 
nuel needs no foreign Zouaves nor 
Swiss mercenaries to keep his rebel- 
lious subjects in order. 
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Before the annexation of Venice and 
Rome, most of the strangers dwelling 
in United Italy were Italians. Those 
who were not, soon became Italian- 
ised. Foreigners, especially French- 
men settling at Naples, quickly adopt 
the language and manners of the 
country. They eat maccaroni, drink 
sulphuretted waters, take their siesta, 
affect coral amulets and charms, 
become fond of music, and never 
walk. Inthat land, often conquer- 
ed, often a victim to prolonged in- 
vasion, neither Gaul, German, nor 
Spaniard ever took root in the soil. 
They were no more masters of Italy 
than a ship is master of the sea, 
As soon as they departed—for they 
could never remain long—all traces 
of their presence disappeared, 
Foreigners have occupied Italy— 
they have never really possessed 
her. Milan, Venice, were Italian 
under the Austrians. Rome under 
the French was still essentially 
Roman. This tenacity of the na- 
tional spirit foreshadowed in’ the 
darkest day the rising of a free and 
united Italy. 

A country possessing the geogra- 
phical position of Italy, bounded by 
three seas and a lofty chain of moun- 
tains, could not fail to be sooner or 
later independent. United Italy is 
inhabited by peoples identical in 
glories, in traditions, and in language, 
for the old dialects are everywhere 
tending to disappear. 

A common modeof speech is being 
universally formed. The natives of 
all parts of the peninsula have be- 
come travellers since the establish- 
ment of means of locomotion. They 
meet, trade, and intermarry together ; 
they serve under the same adminis- 
tration ; they are drilled under the 
same flag ; and they learn to express 
themselves in words intelligible to 
all. The public schools and the 
army have tended not a little to the 
establishment of this general lan- 
guage, to which every district has 
contributed some idioms. Doubt- 


less each province retains its pecu- 
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liarities of expression, but the most 
illiterate denizens of the most dis- 
tant parts of Italy are able to inter- 
change their thoughts with each 
other without difficulty. To unity 
of tongue must be added unity of 
religion, for 35,000 Protestants, and 
about an equal number of Jews, can 
have but little weight among twenty- 
six millions of Catholics. The great- 
est number of Jews dwell in Tuscany, 
especially Leghorn; the greatest 
number of Protestants are to be 
found in the valleys of Piedmont. 

There is a considerable wander- 
ing population in Italy. Every year 
the shepherds and goatherds of the 
Alps and Appenines descend in win- 
ter into the plains, to find food and 
shelter for themselves and _ their 
flocks until the spring ; and thousands 
of hawkers, labourers, and workmen 
travel annually through the penin- 
sula, from Piedmont to Calabria ; nor 
are poor Italians strangers amongst 
us,—the image-man, the organ-grind- 
er, the performer on the bag-pipe, 
are well known characters of Lon- 
don street life. The organ-man, espe- 
cially, seems to flourish in our midst, 
in spite of Mr. Babbage and the 
police. The Italian is by no means 
a stay-at-home individual. Next to 
the Teuton, he is more enterprising 
than any other native of the Conti- 
nent. He has established large and 
flourishing colonies in America, espe- 
cially fin the south; he flocks into 
ali the ports of the Levant; he 
abounds in France ; and in England 
he has earned a name for industry 
and sobriety. There are no means 
of learning how many Italians there 
are outside the peninsula, but they 
must be numbered by hundreds of 
thousands. 

One-third of the inhabitants of 
Italy—say, about 8,600,coo—-are 


cultivators of the soil. They are poor, 
but hardy, frugal, and long-lived. In 
Central Italy the mezzeria exists 
still; a kind of partnership is formed 
between the landowner and the 
peasant, 


The former contributes 
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the land, the latter the labour, and 
the profits are evenly divided unless 
in the case of olives, when the 
peasant receives but a third. In 
Northern Italy it is by no means 
uncommon to find families of seven 
or eight members living, or barely 
existing, on bread and beans on five 
acres of land. As we proceed south 
the holdings become larger. In the 
Maremme, properties of 100 or 1000 
hectares (23 acres each) are very 
common, and in Ombria they are 
even more considerable. In the 
vast plains of the Roman Campagna, 
there are large tracts of land and 
uncultivated soil infected by malaria 
and infested by brigands, where are 
only found ruins and reptiles. In 
the Neapolitan provinces crops of 
various cereals, of madder, of cotton, 
grow freely, and the peasants and 
farmers live far more comfortably 
than in Lombardy and the Romagne, 
and even accumulate money. Cotton 
is gradually being planted over con- 
siderable tracts of land in the. Cala- 
brie, in Puglia, and in the valleys of 
Sicily and Sardinia, and it is said 
that some of the qualities produced 
are equal to the best American. 

Sicily, the ancient granary of Italy, 
is thickly populated, but the inhabi- 
tants gregate together in numerous 
villages near the sea; whilst the 
middle of the island is almost a 
desert, destitute of roads, scarcely 
cultivated, and inundated in winter 
by torrents that dry up in summer, 
The landowners, who are nearly al- 
ways absentees, let large estates to 
the farmers, who sublet them to the 
peasant, who in their turn cultivate 
small portions next to the villages, 
and allow immense tracts to remain 
untilled. So it was formerly in Italy ; 
the soil was ever productive—it was 
labour that was wanting. Nature 
was bountiful ; man was indolent ; 
and provided he had a piece of 
bread in his hand, some tatters 
around him, and an expanse of 
bright, glowing, blue sky for the roof 
of his couch, he was satisfied’ 
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The government encouraged sloth, 
for slothfulness did not meddle 
with politics. The priests rewarded 
laziness by gratuitously feeding herds 
of beggars, who were at least sure to 
be devout Catholics. When Francis 
II. quitted Naples, he left behind 
13,000 beggars, many of whom were 
strong; healthy men. When a sturdy 
knave was asked why he did not 
work, he replied, “I have wife and 
children: if I worked, how could I 
keep them ?” 

But United Italy has changed all 
this. Fresh spirit has been infused 
into the population, and positively 
work is beginning to be liked. 
Lazzaroni have ceased to exist, and 
beggars can no longer be found. 
The blind, the maimed, the sick, are 
maintained at the public expense ; 
employment is procured for the able- 
bodied ; and refractory vagrants are 
sent to jail. Agricultural societies 
are being established in every por- 
tion of the peninsula, and prizes 
offered for every improvement in 
cultivation. Peasants are learning 
the value of pigs, and those useful 
animals are extensively exported when 
converted by various processes into 
sausages, into mortadelle, salami, 
coteghini, and zamponi. The pastes 
and maccaroni of Naples and Genoa ; 
the oils of Puglia, which surpass 
those of Marseilles and Nice ; the 
cheese of Parma, which yields an 
annual profit of £150,000; rice, 
cotton, saffron, flax, hemp, and mad- 
der,—are all articles in great demand 
from abroad, and annually increasing 
in value. Nor must we forget to 
name Piedmontese and Lombard 
silks, one of the most important 
staple produce of the country, well 
known throughout Europe; whilst 
the juice of the grape, the wines of 
Asti, of Chianti, of Montepulciano, 
of Capri, are acquiring a reputation 
but little short of those of Bordeaux 
and of Burgundy, and are competing 
with them in the North and South 
American markets. The trade with 

ingland is consilerable; and in 
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1869 the exports from Italy to 
the British Islands amounted to 
44,500,000, whilst the imports into 
Italy from the same quarter exceed- 
ed £ 10,000,000. Agriculture and 
commerce must be the foundation 
of Italian greatness ; for Italy is not 
likely to become a first-rate manu- 
facturing country. Neither the land 
nor its inhabitants are fitted for that 
purpose. Fuel is wanting, and the 
Italians, sinewy, active, and laborious 
as they are, are too imaginative and 
too uncertain in their moods to be 
able to plod on stolidly from morn- 
ing to night, day after day, year after 
year, like portions of that mechanism 
they would be called upon to super- 
intend and to regulate. 

Nevertheless, the Italian works far 
more than it is imagined, 21,000 
Italians are engaged in the sulphur 
mines, undergoing a harder labour 
than any of our criminals ; whilst no 
fewer than 1,250,000 Neapolitans 
gain their livelihood in the manufac- 
ture of gloves, violin strings, silk 
stuffs, maccaroni, and lava and coral 
jewellery. 300,000 Lombard women 
earn three sous a day by spinning 
flax, and a number of female peasants 
are engaged in the preparation of the 
articles formerly known and prized 
by our fair countrywomen as Leghorn 
hats and bonnets. These hats re- 
quire considerable skill and patience 
in their production ; and the finer 
qualities, worn by the wivesof opulent 
farmers of Tuscany, were wont to 
fetch very high prices, as much as 
700f. being frequently paid for one 
specimen. 

Where the Italian workman really 
excels is when he deals with art. 
The Mosaics of Pietra Dura, of Flo- 
rence, the cameos and intaglios of 
Rome, the filagree work of Genoa, 
the exquisite gold chains of Venice, 
the ceramic vases of the Ginori estab- 
lishment, are all well understood in 
this country. 

During the French Exhibition of 
1867, the Parisians gazed with admi- 
ration at the ornamental furniture in 
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the Italian department. It was not 
the handywork of carpenters or 
cabinet-makers ; it was the perform- 
ance of architects, sculptors, and 
artistic modellers, full of imagination 
and taste. The Milan furniture was 
of singular elegance,—the carved 
cabinets of Turin ; the graceful tables 
of olive and citron woods of Sorrento, 
inlaid with medallions of Mosaics ; 
the magnificent sculptured bedsteads 
of Siena,—all equally attracted the 
attention of connoisseurs. The 
Italian is thoroughly at home in any 
profession wherein artistic instincts 
are required. He works lava and 
coral ; he is a jeweller and a gold- 
smith. He makes majolica, he spins 
crystal; and frequenters of St. James’s 
Street are acquainted with the won- 
derful shapes and gorgeous colouring 
of the Venetian glass manufactured 
by Dr. Salviati, at Murano. Nor 


does the Italian neglect the useful 
arts. Papermakers, gunmakers, prin- 
ters, and tanners, are found in num- 
bers in various parts of the country. 


The cultivation of the mulberry- 
tree is an important branch of in- 
dustry ; and before the disease of silk- 
worms that tree was worth to Italy 
200,000,000 of francs per annum. 
There were in 1866 upwards of 4,000 
silk-spinning establishments, of which 
nearly one-half were situated in Lom- 
bardy, and 172 had steam power. 
Como and Milan seem to have the 
lead in the cultivation of that valu- 
able insect, and 150,000 Lombards 
depend for their existence on his 
health and favourable development. 
700,000 Italians devote themselves 
to commercial pursuits, which ap- 
pear to be well suited to their natural 
disposition. They are said to be 
keen and shrewd, aad the Genoese 
are extremely enterprising and acute. 
Genoa is competing with Marseilles 
for the American trade, and with 
considerable success. Genoa pos- 
sesses its own transatlantic steamers, 
and is outstripping its competitor 
in its South-American relations. The 
Italian peninsula, with a sea-coast 
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larger than that of England, with 
numerous large cities and natural 
ports, needs only peace to develope 
into a first-class commercial and 
naval power. The Liberal profes- 
sions are represented by 550,000 
individuals, whilst 174,000 claimed 
to be ministers of heaven previous 
to the annexation of Rome. With 
that their number has increased to 
about 220,000, rendering Italy the 
most religious land on the face of the 
earth, with the exception of Portugal. 
242,000 men protect the public 
against external enemies and inter- 
nal disturbers of the peace ; 147,000 
collect the revenue and administer 
the affairs of the country; 520,000 
individuals fulfil the useful, if humble 
functions of domestic service, and 
305,000 are paupers. 

Such is a bare statistical outline 
of the present material condition of 
United Italy. Now for the mental. 
On the formation of the new king- 
dom, as we have already said, M. 
Berti, the minister of public instruc- 
tion, revealed with horror that 17 
millions of Italians did not know the 
alphabet. In Piedmont, the most 
enlightened portion of the peninsula, 
49 persons in every 100 could not 
read; inLombardy 57; in the duchies 
and Romagne 80 and 82; in the 
Marche 85; in Naples 88 ; in Sicily 
go and 93. This frightful discovery 
startled the Italians; with feverish 
haste they set to work to overcome 
the scourge of ignorance. We will 
not weary the reader with masses 
of dry figures. We will single out 
Naples to instance what has been 
done in this respect. When Victor 
Emmanuel entered that city, contain- 
ing half-a-million of inhabitants, it 
boasted of 42 schools, mustering 
3000 pupils. The masters were 
priests, named by the archbishop, 
without any diploma ; the mistresses 
were subjected to a merely nominal 
examination. The boys, huddled 
into miserable dens, were impartially 
flogged all round ; the girls would 
sow whilst singing litanies. As soon 
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as the boy was able to extend his 
hand, or to put it into his neighbour’s 
pockets, he had the key of the street, 
where he must beg, steal, or starve. 
Primary instruction cost £50,000 
per annum to the commune. The 
masters had 30 to 70 francs permonth 
each, and the inspection of the 
schools was confided to the priests. 
King Victor Emmanuel, on hisarrival 
at Naples, gave at once 80,000 francs 
for infant schools, and 40,000 francs 
for evening schools. Royal decrees 
were issued immediately, making 
primary education compulsory, and 
threatening the parents of truant 
children with numerous penalties, 
even to fines and loss of many pub- 
lic rights and privileges. In 186s, 
a law containing stringent regulations 
with reference to education through- 
out all Italy, passed through the 
Italian Parliament; butunfortunately, 
owing to the influence of the priests 
and the weakness of the authorities, 
many wholesome clauses remained 
a dead letter. The priests espe- 
cially used all their influence to pre- 
vent the population from becoming 
victims to the evils of secular in- 
struction. There was no objection 
to the barracks being crowded with 
recruits ; but the schools must not 
be filled with pupils. The first right 
of man was the right of remaining 
ignorant, according to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. The Government 
had to struggle against infinite diffi- 
culties in 1861. There were no 
books ; no masters ; no mistresses ; 
no scholars ; all that had to be hastily 
created, and it was created in spite 
of innumerable obstacles. Rough 
plans were adopted and annually 
improved upon, Normal schools for 
the formation of teachers were found- 
ed, and superior men were placed 
at their head. Parents were bribed 
or bullied into sending their children 
to learn, and the efforts of ‘the 
Government were so successful that 
the 42 schools and 3000 scholars 
discovered by United Italy in Naples, 
have grown in a few years to 16 in- 
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fant and 111 primary schools, fre- 
quented respectively by 2000 child- 
ren and 17,000 pupils, at a cost to 
the commune of 600,000 francs. 
‘The Italians appear to possess a 
remarkable aptitude for learning— 
the females more than the males ; 
and the natives of the southern pro- 
vinces are quicker than those of the 
northern, The boys in Naples seem 
to acquire ideas almost by intuition ; 
they understand and appreciate facts 
with the rapidity of lightning. The 
frequenters of evening schools, mostly 
working men, if slower, are not less 
eager; and the girls, who flock in 
numbers to be instructed, make won- 
derful progress, and become soon 
excellent pupil-teachers. ‘The girls, 
in fact, display not only a great de- 
sire to learn, but frequently an 
equally great desire to teach, Under 
the Bourbons, young women of good 
families preferred, a thousand times, 
idleness in a convent. In United 
Italy, they are glad to earn an 
honourable independence by exer- 
tions that must assist in raising their 
country.. Prizes are given yearly to 
the pupils of free schools. In Naples, 
the distribution is effected in public, 
in one of the great theatres, before 
the authorities and notabilities of 
the city. In Milan, the ceremony is 
even more brilliant; thousands of 
scholars, with their parents, are as- 
sembled in the arena, under the 
canopy of the azure sky; and after 
the rewards in books and in money 
have been meted out, the scholars 
fall into military order, perform evo- 
lutions and feats of gymnastics be- 
fore numerous spectators, who look 
upon them with pride and affection. 
The event is a true national fée, of 
far greater meaning and importance 
than a cricket-match or a boat-race. 
Official statistics show that United 
Italy possesses already more schools, 
in proportion to her population, 
than Belgium, Holland, and Austria. 
The evening classes, especially for 
adults, are extending more and more, 
and everywhere, especially in the 
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kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the 
number of the scholars, and the 
number and the remuneration of 
the teachers, are rapidly increasing. 
Nor is the army lagging behind the 
rest of the population. In 186s, 
sixty-five out of every hundred re- 
cruits could neither read nor write. 
Regimental schools were formed, 
and became at once extremely well 
attended ; and the army, which, 
under the Bourbons, was often but a 
medium of corruption for the Neapo- 
litans, is now the means of fostering 
a national and patriotic spirit, of 
creating a sentiment of honour, and 
of spreading intellectual culture 
among those seventeen millions of 
barbarians, who, according to M. 
Berti, had taken possession of Italy. 
When these soldiers return home, 
they may be looked ‘upon with sus- 
picion by the old women; but the 
young girls, the mothers of future 
generations of Italians, crowd around 
them to listen eagerly to the stories 
related by those martial, bronzed 
men, who use such fine language 
and know so much. 

Secondary instruction has by no 
means made in Italy a progress at all 
commensurate to primary; for the 
Lyceums, which abound, and where 
classical studies are taught, are, in 
proportion, scantily attended. On 
the other hand, it must be stated 
that middle-class schools, where, in- 
stead of Greek and Latin, the rudi- 
ments of science, book-keeping, and 
French are taught, are daily coming 
more into favour. 

United Italy numbers fifteen uni- 
versities, two hundred and ten public 
libraries, eighty-one scientific bodies, 
and numerous museums, astronomi- 
cal observatories, institutes of fine 
arts, academies, learned societies, 
and other kindred institutions, Edu- 
cation of the highest class ranges high. 

When freedom was given to 
thought in United Italy, a legion of 
professors and learned men seemed 
to spring from the very ground, all 
ready to lecture on every imaginable 
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subject ; for the foreign exiles, under 
the old régime, had laid by vast 
stores of knowledge, which they 
were now ready to impart to their 
countrymen. A kind of fever arose 
for speaking, for writing, for acquir- 
ing, and for distributing information, 
As many as 12,000 listeners gathered 
within the precincts of the university 
of Naples. Strauss, Feuerbach, Re- 
nan, were read and canvassed. Fo- 
reign languages were in great re- 
quest, and zealous students departed 
for Persia and India, to satisfy their 
thirst for strange idioms. Germany, 
expelled physically from Italy, re-oc- 
cupied morally the peninsula. Law- 
yers swore by Mittermeyer, and phy- 
sicians forgot everybody but Virchow. 
The alliance with Prussia, negotiated 
by diplomatists, was cemented by 
professors. Much of this scientific 
ardour has now abated, and students 
by no means besiege in vain the 
doors of universities. To sum up, 
we may say that the highest and the 
lowest kinds of education are well 
cared for, are of a good, sound cha- 
racter, and find numerous scholars ; 
but that middle-class instruction is 
seriously deficient, and the number 
of attendances greatly insufficient. 
Vast progress has been made in 
Italy ; much, nevertheless, remains 
to be achieved. Only the thirteenth 
portion of the population attends 
school in the peninsula, whilst one- 
fourth receives instruction in the 
United States. Moreover, a New 
Yorker contributes towards public 
education ten times as much as an 
Italian, and a native of Zurich six 
times. ; 

We must not omit to mention 
that the printing-presses are exceed- 
ingly active in United Italy; that new 
works of a useful character are every 
day issuing forth ; that new political 
journals, new magazines and perio- 
dicals of every imaginable character, 
are continually established, many of 
them being of high literary merit, as 
the readers of the Athenaum can 
perceive from its columns. 
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Space will not allow us to furnish 
even a short sketch of the struggle 
between Church and State in Italy. 
Formerly, the Church was by no 
means a total stranger to liberalism, 
and it even sent forth as its advo- 
cates such men as Gioberti, Rosmini, 
anc Ventura. During the middle 
ages, indeed, the Church was often 
the representative of Italian nation- 
ality against the foreigner, notably 
the Emperor of Germany: it saved 
art and science from utter extinction ; 
and what little there was in the world 
of enlightenment was to a great ex- 
tent owing to the monks. Even in 
late days it was a priest—the Abbé 
Aporti—who first founded an infant- 
school at Cremona. But when the 
new kingdom arose, the clergy, who 
had been leaders, suddenly found 
themselves left behind. Observing 
themselves outstripped by modern 
ideas, they determined to impede 
and obstruct the progress they could 
not guide, and which had assumed 
proportions never anticipated by 
them. The obstinacy of Rome en- 
couraged the priests to a resistance 
doomed to be of little avail. Hence 
arose a continual series of conflicts 
between the civil and the religious 
authorities, in which the latter were 
generally worsted. The servants of 
the king found themselves frequently 
opposed by the so-called servants of 
God. The law of Rome thundered 
against the law of Florence; but 
Florence conquered. Eighty - two 
seminaries for the training of future 
priests were closed; and in 1866 
the Florence parliament passed a 
bill suppressing religious corpora- 
tions, and transferring their property 
to the state, certain compensations 
being allowed to the clergy. Never- 
theless there are still 200 seminaries, 
and above 1000 institutes under 
clerical control, whilst 8000 priests 
and jooo nuns still devote them- 
selves to teaching. The moral in- 
fluence of the clergy is in some parts 
of Italy yet considerable; and the 
only way of opposing religious in- 
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struction is by secular instruction. 
But the priests are certainly losing 
ground, especially in the southern 
provinces, where they were formerly 
absolute, and where they are gra- 
dually being dismissed from the es- 
tablishments they directed. After 
the fall of Rome many of the more 
enlightened among the clergy joined 
the national cause, whilst the retro- 
grades see every day the power with 
which they once swayed the ignorant 
multitudes more and more fall away 
from their grasp. 

Material reforms were no less 
needed in the new kingdom than 
intellectual reforms. In 1860 Italy 
was lamentably destitute of roads, 
especially in the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces. As for Sicily, in the interior 
of the island travellers found their 
way like caravans in the desert, by 
following over wild and uninhabited 
districts the footsteps of those who 
had preceded them. In winter the 
tracks (trazzere) became the beds of 
mountain torrents, and all inland 
communications were necessarily 
stopped. In one of the Calabrias 
there was 1 kilometre of road for 
every 2254 inhabitants. It has been 
calculated that through lack of the 
means of communication the Italian 
government lost £20,000,000 an- 
nually, and the nation at large 80 
millions. In some districts cereals 
super-abounded, and they were wast- 
ed; in others they were deficient, 
and the peasant starved. The forests, 
bushes, and thickets harboured bands 
of brigands, and entailed upon the 
state the cost of thousands of soldiers 
to hunt them. It has been proved 
that railways are remunerative only 
in proportion to the existence of 
common roads in their neighbour- 
hood. In North Italy each kilo- 
metre of railway yields annually 
25,000f.; in the Roman provinces, 
12,000f.; in South Italy, 6000f. 
The cause is not difficult to under- 
stand when we perceive that in the 
north each kilometre of railway was 
fed by 185 kilometres of common 
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roads, whilst in the south by only 
3t kilometres. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in 1867 the Govern- 
ment of United Italy had to charge 
its budget with fifty millions of francs 
for interest guaranteed on the south- 
ern lines. 

We have seen how travellers fared 
before 1860. The arrangements for 
carrying letters were not more com- 
plete than those for carrying pas- 
sengers. In Naples the provincial 
mails were dispatched three times 
weekly, and the Palermo packet-boat 
started once every eight days. Once 
a fortnight a steamer went round the 
Island of Sicily. A letter for Paris 
would cost thirty sous, so that letters 
were habitually entrusted to the cap- 
tains and stewards of steamers, who 
dropped them into. the box at Mar- 
seilles. ‘The telegraphs were in the 
hands of the government; and a 
single message from one portion to 
the other of the country would cost 
as much as twenty francs. There 
were few, if any lighthouses in the 
south: sailors trusted to the stars. 
The coast was unprovided with safe 
harbours : it was dangerous to land 
in rough weather at Palermo and at 
Catania. Brindisi was a sand-bank ; 
and ships in the Bay of Naples, in a 
gale of wind, were often driven ashore 
or against each other, so that it was 
preferable to take to the open sea. 

In United Italy the postal service 
is worthy of Mr. Rowland Hill. 
Daily mails are made up for every 
part of the peninsula, and of Europe. 
Sixty steamers are engaged in the 
transmission of letters, which yearly 
increase in number. The land is 
crossed by telegraphic wires. A 
message for the distance of 100 
kilometres costs 22 sous, whilst 
several submarine lines between 
Italy and the islands link Europe 
with Africa and the East. Light- 
houses have been erected, and me- 
teorological stations along the coast 
afford useful information as to the 
course of the winds. Hundreds- of 
millions of francs have been ex- 
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pended in the improvement of the 
ports of Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, 
Ancona, and in the completion of 
the naval arsenal of La Spezzia ; and 
finally, Brindisi has been called into 
existence. Brindisi, since the open- 
ing of the Isthmus of Suez, is in- 
tended to be the stepping-stone of 
Europe into Asia. A great portion 
of the trade of the east must flow 
through Brindisi, though heavy 
goods will probably continue to pro- 
ceed round the Cape, or through the 
Red Sea to Marseilles, or through 
the Straits of Gibraltar. But already, 
travellers, bullion, valuable mer- 
chandise, and the India mail pass 
through Brindisi, which is fast be- 
coming a first-class seaport. Large 
basins, landing-piers, and every ne- 
cessary convenience, have been con- 
structed to enable that city to be- 
come the successful rival of Mar- 
seilles and Trieste. 

The commercial navy of Italy con- 
sisted in 1868 of upwards of 25,000 
ships, including those of Venice. It 
was the largest in Europe after that 
of England, and 700 to 800 ships 
are yearly being added to it. The 
number of Italian sailors afloat, like- 
wise, is second only to that of Great 
Britain. The war navy comprises 
about roo vessels, 16 of which are 
armour-plated. 

In 1859 the Italian States pos- 
sessed only 1472 kilometres of rail- 
ways. In 1861, when 200 kilo- 
metres more had been added thereto, 
you might have reached Bologna ; 
but if you wished to visit Florence, 
and the roads were impassable to the 
diligence, the unhappy traveller was 
compelled to go back to Genoa, and 
thence by sea to Leghorn. The writer 
well recollects being jolted during 
the above year for twenty-four weary 
hours from Florence to Bologna in a 
miserable vehicle designated dili- 
gence. The safest way to go to 
Naples was by seathen, From that 
city there certainly were several 
roads, some of which led to royal 
residences, and others to nowhere in 
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particular ; but some miles beyond it, 
with the exception of the highways 
crossing Puglia and Calabria, it was 
impossible to travel from one place 
to the other. 

Well, at the end of 1870 there 
were 8504 kilometres of railway open 
in United Italy. It took many years 
in France, and even in England, be- 
fore the main lines were completed. 
But the new kingdom was pressed 
for time ; it had to connect together 
its 100 cities, and its task was ac- 
complished in less than half the time 
employed by France, with all its re- 
sources, in a corresponding labour. 

Let us now take an imaginary trip 
of inspection through the peninsula. 
Travelling thither, far from being a 
source of discomfort, is now one of 
pure pleasure. Mont Cenis is no 
longer a barrier, and shortly after 
this paper sees the light, railway 
trains will run through the bowels of 
that snowy capped giant. The Alps 
crossed,we cannot fail to perceive the 
softness of the light, the brightness 
of the sky, the beauty of the 
country. In two hours we reach 
Turin, and we alight in a splendid 
station. We expected to find a de- 
cayed city, a headless body; we 
imagined that Turin is nothing, since 
it is no longer the capital of a king- 
dom. Turin is certainly not a show 
place. It has no Pitti, no Vatican, 
no S. Mark, no Pompeii ; but it pos- 
sesses an active, energetic population, 
soliciting favours from no one. After 
the first shock was over, the Pied- 
montese set to work like men, and 
determined to make the best of the 
present circumstances. The works 
commenced were resumed ; the new 
quarters were completed. The 
Piazza del Statuto was surrounded 
with palaces and arcades ; new pro- 
menades along the Po were planted ; 
new churches and a handsome syna- 


gogue arose ; military and scientific’ 


institutions were formed; and the 
immense building intended to be the 
seat of the legislature proudly rears 
its lofty roof over the statue of 
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Charles Albert. Far from seeking to 
economise, the city doubled its ex- 
penditure on public works, and 
whilst in 1863, 1,500,000 francs were 
devoted to that purpose, in 1865 
the sum laid out was 2,729,000 
francs, and in 1866, 3,000,000, and 
similar large disbursements have 
been kept up for several successive 
years. Abandoned by the Court and 
the ministers, the ancient capital of 
Piedmont is now reoccupied by its 
nobility, and enriched by its indus- 
trious inhabitants. 

From Turin we proceed to Genoa. 
Here everything is striking; the 
architecture of the railway-station, 
which is a splendid monument ; the 
bustle and animation of the port, 
which is one of the most thriving in 
Italy ; the beauty of the ancient 
palaces of the republic ; the magni- 
ficence of the site of the city; and 
the clearness and blueness of the 
waters of the Mediterranean. We 
find ourselves among a free people ; 
the greatest personal and political 
liberty reigns, and nobody heeds 
the violent attacks of some of the 
smaller journals against the Govern- 
ment, which would scarcely pass 
unnoticed even here, whilst in France 
they would certainly lead to a confis- 
cation and fine. The inhabitants are 
somewhat quick-blooded, and former- 
ly their hands had an undue tendency 
to slip to the handles of their knives. 
They are, however, frugal and labo- 
rious ; the sailors and fishermen are 
brave and hardworking, and the 
merchants acute and adventurous, 
and enjoy the reputation of being 
the Yankees of Italy. The railways 
between Nice on the one hand, and 
Leghorn on the other, are in course 
of construction, and some consider- 
able portions are already completed. 
The works are of the most difficult 
nature; in one part there are no fewer 
than 70 bridges and 79 tunnels ; be- 
tween Genoa and La Spezia the 
works are even more complicated, 
and require numerous tunnels, one 
of which is two miles in length, When 
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these lines, which will cost over five 
millions sterling, shall be finished, 
the traveller will be able to proceed 
from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia, 
along the most picturesque route in 
Europe, without changing carriage. 
To proceed from Genoa to Milan 
we have the choice of several lines ; 
we may pass through Turin, through 
Pavia, through Piacenza, or through 
Cremona. All these iron tracks 
display great ingenuity and skill in 
their construction ; and great engi- 
neering difficulties have had to be 
surmounted, The tubular bridge of 
Mezzanacorte, on the Po, between 
Pavia and Cremona, is one of the 
most considerable works in Europe. 
It was built by Signor Alfred Cottrau, 
a Neapolitan engineer; it is about 
goo yards long, and has two stories, 
the lower one for the ra#way and the 
upper for carriages and foot-passen- 
gers. The foundations are 23 metres 
below the level of the river at low- 
water, and in order to construct them 
it was found necessary to turn the 
waters of the Po, to diga canal 1864 
mettes long, to remove 760,000 
cubic metres of earth, and to expend 
more than half a million sterling. 
We reach Milan, and we are again 
struck by the station. ‘Terminal sta- 
tions in the principal cities in United 
Italy are monuments of art : they are 
as superior to our own, in a decora- 
tive point of view, as Buckingham 
Palace is superior to a workhouse. 
At Milan this sumptuous building 
contains immense halls decorated 
with colossal frescoes and paintings, 
which are only inferior to those of 
Andrea del Sarto and Leonardo da 
Vinci, because our age produces no 
Leonardo da Vinci and no Andrea 
del Sarto. The city itself does not 
belie its magnificent entrance. We 
perceive everywhere wide, clean, 
well-paved streets ; handsome, ex- 
tensive mansions ; fine gardens, well- 
stocked shops, numerous and per- 
fectly-appointed equipages, The 
public schools are carried on in 
palaces ; the abattoirs are worthy of 
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our imitation; new buildings are 
springing up in all directions, and 
the spires of the cathedral are receiv- 
ing continual additions to the 4,000 
statues already decorating externally 
that wonderful temple. From the 
Piazzo del Duomo starts a cupola 
flanked by four triumphal arches. 
It is the Victor Emmanuel gallery, to 
the construction of which British 
gold has contributed. _It is lighted 
nightly by thousands of gas-lamps, 
and forms the most splendid arcade 
in the world. 

We leave behind the city of brave 
men and fair women ; and passing 
by Brescia, with its thousands of 
busy armourers, forging gun-barrels 
and sharpening sword-blades, we 
enter Venetia. No more policemen 
spelling over our passports ; no more 
custom-house officers thrusting their 
dirty fingers into our clean shirts. 
We pass through Verona and Mantua 
unchallenged and unquestioned. 
We see new streets rising everywhere, 
and names written over old streets 
that were proscribed formerly. 
Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Gari- 
baldi, Manin, are familiar as house- 
hold words now over public places 
and private buildings. Perfect free- 
dom of speech and of thought reigns 
throughout the land ; and the police 
seize only indecent publications. 
Religion is respected, and many 
churches that had been transformed 
into barracks and store-houses by 
the Austrians, have been restored to 
divine worship by the excommuni- 
cated king. Verona, that formerly 
was a menace to Italy, is now one of 
its bulwarks ; from that city, more- 
over, travellers start to cross by rail 
the Brenner Pass, Further, the 
Italian parliament has voted this 
session 40 millions of francs for the 
St. Gothard scheme, and some years 
hence Italy will be united by an- 
other Alpine railroad to Prussia and 
North Germany. 

On reaching Venice, we are struck 
by the signs of desolation still exist- 
ing. The people are poor, ruined by 
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their heroic resistance, in 1848, to the 
whole power of Austria; squeezed 
by the Teuton, on his re-entry into 
the city ; discouraged by the decline 
of its trade, which annually diinin- 
ished between 1850 and 1866; de- 
serted by the nobility, who gradu- 
ally went to freer cities ; crushed, 
finally, by the forced loan made by 
Austria in 1866. The population 
had in that year greatly decreased ; 
3000 houses were empty; 30,000 
to 35,000 paupers required public 
assistance. Italy could do little 
when she occupied Venice ; she was 
not rich, and every new conquest 
and annexation entailed heavier and 
heavier burthens. She could not 
recal to life Palladio and Tiziano ; 
she could not render Venice the 
sovereignty of the Adriatic, nor her 
rule over Dalmatia, Illyria,the Morea, 
and the Ionian Islands. To make 


matters worse, two unexpected catas- 
trophes occurred : the cholera broke 
out, and drove away visitors and 
sight-seers, and a fire took place in 


the church of St. John and St. Paul, 
wherein was destroyed the great pic- 
ture of St. Peter, the Martyr of Tizi- 
ano. Nevertheless, Italy was not 
idle. Various schemes to benefit 
the city have been propounded, such 
as to enlarge the dockyard ; to con- 
struct a new basin; to dredge the 
canals ; to erect new works at Mala- 
mocco; to widen the numerous 
streets, that were only a yard-and-a- 
half across. Some of these have 
been carefully studied and set in 
operation. The opening of the 
isthmus may tend to revive the com- 
merce of Venice, and the authori- 
ties have been investigating how best 
to profit by it. Meanwhile, new 
schools have been instituted, and 
those of the municipality reckoned, 
in 1869, upwards of 4000 scholars. 
A normal school instructs ninety 
female teachers ; banks, co-operative 
associations, popular libraries, even- 
ing classes, mutual benefit societies, 
have been called into existence, and 
are in full activity. United Italy 
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has begun at the beginning. Public 
intelligence develops itself, and all 
classes are contributing to the com- 
mon object,—that of raising and 
strengthening their country. The 
amphibious population of the la- 
gunes surprises the traveller by its 
good qualities, its earnestness, and 
its patriotism. The Venetians un- 
derstand Italy, are ready to fight for 
her, to endure any privations for 
her. In 1848, for two years they 
defied Austria, in spite of the cholera, 
of bombshells, and of hunger. When 
they had to celebrate the entry of 
the King, they rose to the height of 
their past traditions, and for a brief 
time Venice returned to her old 
glories. The Canal Grande became 
crowded with gondolas of all sizes, 
decorated with gold, and silver, and 
velvet, and satin draperies, trailing 
in the blue waters of the Adriatic, 
guided by gondoliers clad in the 
most striking costumes of former 
centuries ; the whole constituting a 
dazzling combination of form and 
colour, rendered harmonious by the 
softness of the light and the beauty 
of the sky. At night, those bril- 
liantly illuminated gondolas floated 
before the great resplendent palaces, 
bringing out into distinct relief every 
cornice, every capital, every shield, 
every pillar, rendering the whole an 
unequalled fairy spectacle. The 
ruined Venetians have given the 
finest national /fées of our time. 
They were not sights offered by the 
city to government or to foreigners ; 
they were living dramas, in which an 
ancient people resumed its former 
position, and, for a time, spontane- 
ously and artistically re-acted the 
scenes of its past grandeur. 

On leaving the lagunes, formerly 
the traveller would take the diligence 
for Padua, and after having been 
well shaken all night, he would be 
‘set down on the morrow before the 
Po on the snow, or the slush, or the 
mud, as it might happen to be, until 
the ferryboat arrived to carry him 
over, ‘The crossing accomplished on 
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a damp, misty morning, the traveller 
would have to wait until one set of 
JSacchini carried his baggage to the 
custom-house, and another set from 
the custom-house to the Bologna dili- 
gence, whilst he would be regaled 
with stories of brigands, who had 
robbed the coach the previous week. 
Another long jolt for the whole day, 
and Bologna would be reached by 
the wearied traveller at night. Now 
United Italy has again changed all 
this. In four hours’ journey from 
Venice we reach Bologna by rail, the 
Po being traversed over an iron 
bridge. Brigands are as unknown 
as the megatherium and other ante- 
diluvian animals, the Bologna as- 
sizes having made a clean sweep of 
them. Bologna is a quiet, sensible, 
well-behaved city, with a university 
instructing 600 students, who are 
somewhat frisky, but who are much 
indulged by their professors. The 
middle classes are cautious and con- 
servative. The city is being de- 
veloped, beautified, and enlarged ; 
and being a junction of five railways, 
is much frequented by foreigners. 
On leaving, early inthe morning, the 
leaning towers of Bologna, the tra- 
veller may luncheon or dine under 
the arch of Trojan at Ancona, op- 
posite the Octagonal Mosque at 
Ravenna, on the Piazza San Marco 
at Venice, before the museum at 
Parma, or facing the gates of the 
Battistero at Florence. If he prefer 
the sea-shore, he may continue his 
route from Ancona, through the 
Marche, the Abbruzzi, the Puglie, 
passing by Pescara, Ortona, Foggia, 
Bari, and Brindisi. This line, full of 
engineering difficulties, has proved 
very costly, but it has given a new 
life to the southern provinces, who 
have now become inseparably con- 
nected with those of the north, Bari 
has risen into a considerable city, 
and Brindisi is the stepping-stone 
to the East. The brigands, for- 
merly so numerous, have fled before 
the locomotive, which they cannot 
stop and plunder, and which carries 
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rapidly the troops from one spot to 
the other. Thus the South Italian 
lines are developing the large re- 
sources of those hitherto little-known 
regions, whilst they establish public 
safety. From Bari, the branch pro- 
ceeding to Gioja and Amalfi is an- 
other instance of natural obstacles 
surmounted by skill and ingenuity, 
Several viaducts had to be con- 
structed over ground full of hollows, 
ravines, and irregularities. One of 
them, designed by the Sig. Cottrau, 
already named, is thrown over to La 
Gravina di Castelleto, 200 metres 
long and 72 metres high. 

From Bologna we start by the 
remarkable line of La Porretta, which 
appears to fly towards Florence, leap- 
ing from crag to crag. Much has 
been written concerning this asto- 
nishing iron track, which follows the 
valley of the Reno,a stream it chases, 
crosses and recrosses, repeatedly, 
and at last flees from, whilst it 
ascends the mountain, climbing to a 
height of 2000 feet above the sea. 
It then dashes into the rock, which 
it penetrates, and after toiling and 
twisting snake-like through fifty 
tunnels, and descending through 
bridges and viaducts, it alights at Pis- 
toja, and stops at Florence. The City 
of Dante, of Macchiavelli, of Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti, of Lorenzo de 
Medici, exercises a singular fasei- 
nation over strangers. It is an old 
town surrounded by a new town, 
with wide streets, handsome quays, 
and modern houses ; but its old re- 
nown, its history, seems to haunt the 
visitor, and amidst all the emblems 
of modern civilisation,we peer round, 
as if momentarily expecting to meet 
the grim figure of Filippo Strozzi 
issuing forth from the dark portals 
of his ancient palace, and taking to 
his horse, as if about to contemplate 
the enthusiastic features of Savona- 
rola, whilst being dragged to the 
stake before the palace of the Sig- 
noria, or as if on the point of wit- 
nessing a faction-fight between 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines 
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round the Piazza of Santa Maria 
Novella. 

Florence for centuries was the 
head-quarters of all opposition 
against the Vatican. Of late years 
the Florence government quietly in- 
vaded the Papal States by building 
two different lines of railway to 
Rome. For a long period the 
Papal authorities refused all permis- 
sion to the advance of the locomo- 
tive. Unhappily, they eventually 
consented, and allowed new and 
dangerous ideas to permeate through 
the quiet populations of the States of 
the Church. We need not dwell on 
the consequences which are too well 
known. Be it as it may, we can con- 
tinue our route to the actual capital 
of United Italy three different ways. 
We may go by Leghorn and Civita 
Vecchia ; if we care for ancient cathe- 
drals, we may pass through Siena 
and Orvieto, crossing the Tiber, and, 
through the rocks of La Campana, 
effect a junction with the Ancona 
line. But as we are classical and 
artistical, and desire to study Annibal 
and Perugino, we choose the Arezzo 
line along the shores of the Lago 
Trasimino. From our first-class 
carriage we behold the battle, and, 
indeed, cross the field. During a 
few minutes, whilst following the 
narrow road practised by Flaminius, 
we are amidst those hills the crests 
of which were suddenly crowned by 
Carthagenians, Spaniards, and Gauls, 
who rushed down like an avalanche. 
The Romans—attacked in front, in 
flank, and in the rear—were over- 
whelmed and thrown into the lake. 
As in the days of Annibal, a mist 
still arises from that extensive and 
wild marsh. As for Perugino, his 
works can be inspected at Perugia, 
where they have been gathered to- 
gether in a museum. Perugia, the 
capital of Ombria, is a quiet, pleasant 
city, inhabited by a good-tempered 
and easy-going population. In the 
year 1860, the people, in shaking off 
the pontifical yoke, amused them- 
selves by destroying the castle ; that 
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featonce accomplished, theyresumed 
the even tenor of their lives, and 
have never given the new govern- 
ment the slightest trouble. 

We leave Perugia behind, and 
pass through the stations of Assisi, 
Spello, Foligno, Trevi, Spoleto, 
Narni, and Terni, all places worth a 
visit, and offering a succession of 
picturesque views of churches, of 
convents, of ruins, and of cascades, 
From Foligno we might turn and 
proceed to Ancona; but we prefer 
advancing towards the new capital. 
Between Spoleto and Terni, the rail- 
way follows the sinuous course of 
the torrent Sera, which it seems to 
pursue without ever catching, for it 
crosses it twenty-six times. For- 
merly, at the Arta station, the tra- 
veller was stopped by an official, 
who inquired for his passport. ‘The 
traveller would be somewhat sur- 
prised, after having crossed fifty 
cities and fortresses without ever 
being summoned for that useless 
piece of paper. But Orta was in 
the States of the Church; and the 
signature of the British Foreign Sec- 
retary was rigorously exacted. Then 
came a vast, deserted plain, with oc- 
casional ruins, with cupolas and for- 
tifications in the distance. A gate, 
flanked by bastions, was reached ; 
the passengers alighted, and re- 
mained for an hour in a shed close 
to a stable and a police-office ; that 
was the Rome of the Popes. 

The Rome of Victor Emmanuel 
wears a different aspect. The Ro- 
mans have roused themselves from 
their former apathetic and despond- 
ing looks. They are a free people, 
and walk with erect air and inde- 
pendent bearing well suited, to their 
noble figures. Everywhere Phere are 
signs of returning life. Rome re- 
sembles a dead body galvanised 
into active existence. Streets are 


cleansed and paved; schools and 
educational institutions created ; 
buildings planned; palaces con- 
structed ; public offices built ; banks 
and commercial associations esta- 
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blished, and the gates of the Ghetto 
thrown open. Moreover, a well- 
regulated police has been establish- 
ed ; theft and murder are no longer 
committed with impunity; the ad- 
ministration of justice has ceased to 
be a mockery and a snare, and 
everyone is allowed to address his 
Maker according to his conscience. 
Various schemes are being carefully 
prepared, through royal commis- 
sions,for the drainage and the ferti- 
lisation of the Campagna, for the 
general restoration of the ruins of 
Rome, and for the execution of 
other works of nearly equal import- 
ance; so that ten years hence the 
transformation that the Rome of the 
Popes will have undergone will 
equal, if not surpass, the most start- 
ling revolutions accomplished by 
United Italy. 

Onward again, and we reach 
Naples, where we behold another 
magnificent terminus. Naples, al- 
though thoroughly Italian at heart, 
has not quite succeeded in forgetting 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
Certain vestiges of the past are yet 
visible. New houses are built, but 
the old houses are permitted to 
tumble to pieces ; new streets are 
constructed, and old lanes and alleys 
are neither cleansed nor widened ; 
beggars are driven away, and others 
allowed to come in their place ; wells 
are sunk, but still the city remains 
without a supply of fresh water. 
Nevertheless it yet moves, as Galileo 
said. Observant travellers, who ex- 
amine schools and other public in- 
stitutions, must be struck with the 
progress made. The post-office is 
the finest in Italy ; the foundling hos- 
pital, perhaps, the finest in Europe ; 
the poorhouse, formerly a sink of 
vices, has become an educational 
establishment for learning trades and 
handicrafts ; the late Museo Borboni- 
co,now Museo Nazionale, is annually 
adding thousands of precious objects 
to its rare collections ; the new pri- 
son of St. Eugenno is a model house 
of correction, a quite pleasant place 
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of abode; the hospital of Gesu-e- 
Maria, founded by Victor Emmanuel, 
is worthy of a place in London, 
Paris, or Berlin. 

From Naples several railways, 
either completed or in course of con- 
struction, convey or will convey the 
traveller to Salerno by Pompeii ;— 
through Benevento to the Adriatic, 
by the route followed by Horace 
2000 years ago, and containing 
several tunnels cut into the rock of 
the Appenines, one of which is up- 
wards of two miles in length, and 
lastly, round the gulf and to Taranto, 

The Italian government has voted 
and spent up to 1869 about 700 
millions of francs for public works 
of every description, such as com- 
mon roads, harbours, lighthouses, 
railways, public buildings, and other 
objects ; whilst besides the smaller 
sums disbursed by private enter- 
prise, no fewer than 100 millions of 
francs have been laid out in local 
improvements by the cities of Turin, 
Genoa, Milan, Bologna, Florence, 
Naples, and Palermo; further, the 
different railway companies have in- 
vested, besides the amounts received 
from government, upwards of 700 
millions of francs in their various 
undertakings. Far from diminish- 
ing, this activity is steadily increas- 
ing ; the department of public works 
has expended its savings and ex- 
hausted its resources, and neverthe- 
less, the country, by additional tax- 
ation, is determined to fulfil its en- 
gagements, and to persevere in its 
course until the end. 

Legislation has kept pace with 
material improvements, and the laws 
are as liberal as consistent with 
a monarchical form of government. 
The provinces possess independent 
councils, elected by direct suffrage. 
Actions at law by citizens against 
government are tried by the ordinary 
tribunals. Civil marriage is recog- 
nised. Woman is emancipated, and 
rendered competent to inherit, to 
will, and to be the guardian of her 
children at her husband’s death. 
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Successions are equally distributed, 
and the rights of natural children 
are recognised in cases of intestacy. 
Usury is discouraged, literary pro- 
perty protected, and personal liberty 
secured. The number of electors is 
increasing ; every man is an elector 
who pays taxes and can read and 
write, afid the privilege is duly 
claimed and exercised at elections, 
The task of Italy was no light one. 
Several Gordian knots—not merely 
one—had to be untied. Various de- 
tached provinces had to be brought 
together ; municipal jealousies to be 
conquered ; populations little known 
to each other to be amalgamated ; 
Turin to yield to Florence, and 
Florence to Rome. Italy, more- 
over, had to start as a great power, 
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to improvise an army, a navy, a 
diplomatic service, to obtain recog- 
nition from doubtful or hostile 
Europe; to convert her enemies 
into friends ; to fight a foreign war ; 
to combat internal enemies, includ- 
ing priests, reactionists, Camorrists, 
and brigands, protected by ignorant 
peasants and by impassable forests 
and lofty mountains. 

The task of United Italy is fairly 
advancing to completion. Peace is 
required to develop her resources 
and to mature her strength. But 
she is no longer at the mercy of any 
ambitious foreign state, which, to 
conciliate a troublesome party at 
home, {might feel disposed to enter 
into an aggressive war abroad. 

James PiccioTTo, 
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EARLSCOURT; OR, SOWING THE WIND AND REAPING 
; THE WHIRLWIND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CURSE OF THE CLAVERINGS,” 


——_~ — 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Maup came, and from the day of 
her arrival it seemed as if matters 
became worse instead of better be- 
tween Lady Edith and her husband. 
Edith’s engagements became so 
numerous that we hardly saw her, 
and we were aware that these en- 
gagements were made and fulfilled 
quite irrespective of her husband’s 
companionship. Mr: Vivian de- 
clined my invitations, and we saw 
nothing of him; whilst the few and 
hurried interviews that Maud con- 
trived to have with Edith, by going 
to her house at unusual hours, were 
unsatisfactory and distressing to 
Maud, leaving the painful impres- 
sion on her mind that Edith not 
only did not desire her presence, but 
that she studiously avoided her, and 
that when she could not succeed in 
doing so entirely, she wished to show 
in a marked manner that Maud must 
expect no confidence from her. It 
was of course too sadly evident that 
the husband and wife were on the 
most unhappy terms with each other, 
but for the moment it seemed utterly 
hopeless for any one to interfere. 

Maud was inclined to think more 
of the pecuniary trouble than I was. 
She thought it quite possible that 
this alone might have led to the 
painful state of things that we could 
not but observe. 

“ Remember, Ellinor,” she said, 
“how Edith was both warned and 
entreated by my father and by Lady 
Anne not to marry a poor man. 
They both seemed to be so certain 
that she was ill-calculated for the lot 
she chose. Lady Anne said that 


her brother’s indulgence of every 
whim that Edith had ever expressed 
was something that no one could 
understand unless they had lived 
with them, and she was painfully 
convinced that Edith had no idea of 
what the change would be, and how 
unbearable she would find it.” 

* But do you think, Maud, that 
pecuniary matters could come be- 
tween them so as to make them live 
like strangers to each other? I can- 
not believe it. Unless there were 
some other cause, sapping the very 
foundation of their love, surely Mr. 
Vivian would only have to tell Edith 
decidedly that they must leave town, 
and Edith wou)” never rebel as she 
is doing now, and find pleasure ap- 
parently in incessant engagements 
when her husband is never by her 
side.” 

“‘ Edith was so positive about the 
marriage,” said Maud. “She pro- 
fessed such indignation at any one 
imagining that she cared for luxuries 
and amusements. She was so deter- 
mined on enjoying a quiet life at 
Ashleigh, that I think that she is 
ashamed now to feel how foolishly 
she has acted, and probably is too 
proud to allow this to her husband 
or to anyone else. I can imagine no 
other reason for her marked avoid- 
ance of me. Of course, I heard all 
these discussions before the marriage, 
and was constantly appealed to by 
Edith to give my vote in her favour. 
I do not wonder that she is ashamed 
now, if she remembers these scenes ; 
and I think that it is quite possible 
that the life she leads may indeed 
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cause Mr. Vivian more than a pas- 
sing anxiety as to its extravagance. 
Recollect, Ellinor, he really is a poor 
man.” 

“ if Edith loved him, Maud, that 
would be a matter of minor conse- 
quence. I am quite convinced that 
there is something else. Something 
has come between them, and Edith 
has turned to this reckless, extrava- 
gant mode of life in a spirit of bit- 
terness and anger. I do wish that 
you could speak to her, and try to 
force her confidence before it is too 
hopelessly late to help her.” 

But Maud felt this to be impos- 
sible, and a few weeks passed away 
without any change in the aspect of 
affairs. We saw Edith occasionally 
in public. We never saw Mr. Vivian 
with her, and she was almost con- 
stantly Lady Willoughby’s compan- 
ion. Sir Charles Willoughby was 


always in attendance on them ; and 
whilst I felt that I never could fora 
moment suspect Edith of anything 
beyond thoughtlessness, | still knew 


that her conduct exposed her to sus- 
picion and scandal in a censorious 
world. I could not but blame Mr. 
Vivian for even tacitly permitting an 
intimacy to continue to which he 
had once objected so decidedly. I 
knew afterwards that Mr. Vivian was 
more at Ashleigh than in London at 
this time, and that Maud’s opinion 
that Edith’s lavish mode of life might 
cause him serious embarrassment was 
only too correct. Edith had peremp- 
torily refused to return to Ashleigh. 
Her husband had left her in extreme 
displeasure, and had informed her 
that in the middle of July, up to 
which period their house in London 
was taken, she must hold herself in 
readiness to return to the country, 
willing or unwilling as she might be. 

The day came at length when the 
mystery of their home life was to be 
explained, and I was to find that the 
petulance of a wayward child could 
as surely make an irreparable breach 
between husband and wife as the 
mutual knowledge of a guilty secret. 
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It was amongst the first days of 
July that I was greatly surprised 
by receiving a note from Edith very 
early one morning, asking me if 
I could receive her that forenoon, 
and give her an hour of private 
conversation. She did not name 
Maud in the note, but she begged 
me to be alone, and not to let any 
one else know that she was coming, 
so that I knew that it was her wish 
that the interview should be con- 
cealed from Maud. It was easy to 
manage this. Maud often went out 
with the children early in the morn- 
ing, and having sent a note to Edith 
requesting her to come as early as 
possible, it was easy for me to plan 
a somewhat distant drive for Maud 
and the little ones, remaining alone 
at home. 

I had not seen Edith for some 
little time, and when she entered my 
room on that morning, I was pain- 
fully struck with the change for the 
worse in her appearance. She was 
thin and pale, she looked worn and 
restless, and it seemed to me, as she 
kissed me on her entrance, that 
tears were not far from the eyes that 
had of late looked so hard and de- 
fiant. 

“You are surprised to see me, 
Lady Darcy,” she said, as she threw 
herself with a kind of weary careless- 
ness on a sofa near me. “I have 
been trying for months to make our 
intercourse as distant as possible, 
and now I come suddenly to force 
my confidence on you, whether you 
wish to receive it or not.” 

“T will gladly receive it, dear 
Edith,” I answered, “if I can in any 
way help you. Your withdrawing 
yourself so completely from your 
old friends has been the cause of 
great sorrow both to me and to 
Maud.” 

Edith interrupted me, and an 
angry flush coloured her cheek. 

“Do not speak of Maud. Pro 
mise me that you will not tell her of 
this visit—that you will keep all that 
I say to yourself ?” 
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I promised without farther ques- 
tion, and waited in silence until 
Edith should speak again. She was 
not exactly embarrassed, but she 
seemed to be undecided where or 
how to commence her communica- 
tion. At tength she spoke abruptly, 
and with an impatient, reckless man- 
ner. 

“There is no use in going back 
to the beginning, Lady Darcy. You 
know well enough that my marriage 
has been a failure, and I need not 
say how I found that out. It is 
rather of the present and of the 
future that I wish to speak, and to 
consult you how to make the best 
of abad matter. Arthur came home 
last night—you knew that he had 
been at Ashleigh ?—and he desires 
me to prepare to return there next 
Monday. I will not go.” 

She looked at me when she had 
said these words, and her hardest 
and most imperious manner came 
with them. I spoke very gravely to 
her. 

“Edith, although you have been 
a spoilt child all your life, and never 
known what it was to be under con- 
trol, you are not ignorant of the fact 
that in marrying Mr. Vivian you vo- 
luntarily placed yourself under his 
control; and if he insists on your 
going back to Ashleigh, it is simply 
impossible for you to refuse obedi- 
ence.” 

“T do refuse obedience,” she said, 
with unyielding manner and voice. 
“Of course, I know well enough that 
according to law Mr. Vivian may 
make me a slave to his will if he 
chooses. He may iock me up at 
Ashleigh, and never allow me to 
pass its gates. I know all that, but 
that has nothing to do with our 
peculiar case. I am not at all afraid 
of his resorting to force if I can only 
make him distinctly understand that 
Tam quite determined of to live at 
Ashleigh. I choose to live on the 
Continent.” 

“ But, my dear Edith,” 1 said, 
“the tone that you adopt is un- 
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heard of. A wife must live where 
her husband pleases ; and how could 
you possibly imagine that you are to 
dictate in this matter to Mr. Vivian, 
especially when you and he seem to 
be on very unhappy terms together?” 

"That is the very reason that I 
assert my right to live where I like. 
If our marriage had not been a fail- 
ure, Lady Darcy, of course I should 
have lived at Ashleigh. I will not 
live there now.” 

“Tell me what you mean by your 
marriage being a failure, Edith. I 
think I could understand you better 
if I knew what you meant by that 
expression.” 

Edith flushed again ; and the in- 
decision which I had observed when 
she began to speak, was again ap- 
parent in her manner. 

“ No, "she said, quickly ; “ I can- 
not go back to the beginning. I 
wish to speak of the present. Arthur 
is furious because I have spent too 
much morey. He says that he must 
cut down all the fine trees at Ash- 
leigh to pay my bills. You know, 
Lady Darcy, that would not make 
Ashleigh a more tempting abode.” 

It was a poor attemptat a careless 
jest, and Edith evidently felt it to be 
so. She leant her head on her hand, 
and although her face was concealed 
from me, I felt sure that she was 
weeping. 

“ You promised to live at Ashleigh 
when you were married, dear Edith ; 
and whatever may have happened to 
make a return there so disagreeable 
to you, I think that your own sense 
must show you that if your husband 
requires it, and if your expensive life 
here has hampered him in money- 
matters, you really have no choice. 
You must return there for a time.” 

Edith looked up, and through the 
traces of recent tears there was a 
glance of unfeigned surprise, not un- 
mingled with annoyance. 

“But I tell you that that matter 
is beyond a question,” she said. “I 
will not go to Ashleigh. Lady Darcy, 
you cannot help me if you will not 
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at once pass beyond that point. I 
have decided that for myself, and 
nothing can change my resolution.” 

Under other circumstances it 
would have been almost amusing 
to see how the idea of being con- 
trolled did not even present itself to 
this spoilt child as a possibility. 

“* How can I help you ?” I asked. 
“ What do you wish me to do?” 

Edith’s answer was quite ready. 

““T want you to advise me between 
the two courses that are open to me,” 
she replied. ‘ Shall I say no more 
on the subject to Mr. Vivian, and go 
off to Paris with my maid, and join 
my brother? or will you speak to 
Arthur for me, and make him under- 
stand that I am resolved, and see 
what arrangement he would suggest 
under the circumstances ?” 

Edith’s coolness made me breath- 
less. I was afraid to express all that 
I felt toher. She might have gone 
off in her petulant way, and acted for 
herself. She was in no mood to be 
advised, although she had come to 
me for advice. 

“You must not think of leaving 
home, Edith, without your husband’s 
sanction ; and as for my speaking to 
him, I feel that he would think it a 
great liberty : I see so little of him 
now. Have you asked him to go 
abroad, and has he refused ?” 

“I did not ask him to go,” she 
coolly answered. “ I do not want him 
to go. I said that I wished to go 
with Lady Willoughby, and he for- 
bade that positively. ‘Then I said 
that I should go to Effingham, and 
he answered that I should go to Ash- 
leigh next Monday, so I said no 
more to him. We do not often 
talk to each other, Lady Darcy. I 
wish that you would make him un- 
derstand that I am going abroad, but 
that I am quite willing to let him 
arrange the matter as he chooses.” 

There seemed to be little use in 
prolonging the discussion, and yet I 
did prolong it. I tried every argu- 
ment of which I could think to show 
Edith the folly and impropriety of 
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her conduct, and I told her that if I 
judged Mr. Vivian’s character rightly, 
she was acting so as to make it im- 
possible that she should ever regain 
the affection and esteem that she 
seemed to be so recklessly casting 
away from her. Imade no way with 
her at all. During our conversation 
I repeatedly saw that she was on the 
brink of speaking openly to me as 
to the cause of the estrangement be- 
tween herself and her husband ; but 
she ever turned away from it again, 
and contented herself with reiterat- 
ing that her marriage had been a 
failure, that she wished to live 
abroad, and that she would rather 
leave Mr. Vivian, and throw herself 
on her brother’s protection, than she 
would return to Ashleigh. 

She broke down at last. I asked 
her if she found any real happiness 
in the gay continental life on which 
she seemed bent. She broke down 
into sudden, passionate weeping, and 
as I passed my arm round her, and 
soothed her like a child, she laid the 
wound bare at last. 

She asked me if Iremembered the 
eve of her wedding-day ; if I remem- 
bered sitting alone with Maud, mak- 
ing up bouquets for the wedding. 
I remembered it well. She said that 
she had soon followed us after we 
had left the drawing-room, intending 
to help us in our task. We were 
seated in Maud’s dressing-room, 
which adjoined Edith’s chamber ; 
the door between the two rooms 
stood ajar, and as Edith entered 
through her own, and ere we were 
aware of her presence, she said that 
her steps were arrested by these few 
words, uttered in Maud’s low, clear 
tones: “ I love Arthur Vivian.” I 
required no assurance from Edith 
that the pause which allowed the 
next few sentences of our conversa- 
tion to reach her was involuntary. 
I could well understand it: she was 
taken by surprise, and, when she 
recovered her startled senses, she 
moved softly away, leaving us un- 
aware that she had been near us. 
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Edith could hardly describe the 
effect that this sudden disclosure 
had upon her feelings. She said 
that she did not herself understand 
exactly what she had felt at first. 
She only knew that pain was min- 
gled with ‘her surprise. Her love 
for Maud had been, as I have said, 
enthusiastic. The idea of Maud’s 
suffering had at first, Edith believed, 
been the predominating idea inher 
thoughts. She did not think that 
anything like jealousy had for a mo- 
ment presented itself to her mind. 
The bitter drop came later—only 
two days later—and surely no one 
but Edith, the spoilt, wayward child, 
could have made a life-long sorrow 
of it ! 

The very day after her marriage, 
Edith had asked Arthur Vivian, 
quite abruptly, if he had ever loved 
Maud Courtenaye. She was too 
true a woman to allude to what she 
had heard accidentally ; but she had 
a kind of restless desire to speak to 
her husband of Maud—to make him 
confide in her. He had turned her 
question off with a jest; he had 
called her a foolish child ; and when 
Edith had persisted, and said that 
she could hardly imagine anyone 
being much in Maud’s company 
without loving her, he had only 
laughed at her, and had so dismissed 
the subject. Edith felt her lips 
closed by the peculiarity of her po- 
sition, both as to what she had 
heard, and how she had heard it ; 
but it rankled in her mind that 
Arthur had deceived her, and she 
declared that she never loved nor 
trusted him from that hour. 

To anyone who did not know 
Edith Vivian, it seems almost in- 
credible that such a circumstance 
should have come hopelessly be- 
tween her and happiness; but I 
could understand it. Had it been 
possible for her to speak openly to 
her husband, had he spoken openly 
to her, and said that once he had 
loved Maud Courtenaye, but that 
the unrequited love had died away 
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to blossom with new life and vigour 
into the devotion that he had laid at 
Edith’s feet,—had this happened, I 
believe that Edith might have dis- 
missed the subject from her mind, 
in time, and been a happy wife. But 
her mind was troubled and per- 
plexed. She felt that in one re- 
spect Mr. Vivian had undoubtedly 
not confided in her—had deceived 
her; and she tortured herself into 
the belief that she could trust him 
in nothing. She told herself that 
perhaps he still loved Maud, even 
as Maud’s own lips had assured her 
that she still loved him. It was a 
case in which she could take counsel 
with no one. Her ill-regulated mind 
preyed upon itself during those first 
days of the married life that she had 
expected to be so bright ; and Edith 
finished her tale with a passionate 
declaration that her love had died 
during those days, and that she 
would then fain have left her hus- 
band never to look upon his face 
again. 

“T am sure now that I never 
loved him, Lady Darcy—I never 
really loved him! I felt an un- 
speakable horror of my position and 
of my future before | had been mar- 
ried a fortnight. If I could have 
gone away alone, I should have 
gone. Ishould like to go now, and 
never to see him more! It is not 
wounded love ; it is that I have dis- 
covered that I never really loved 
him. What can I do? I cannot 
live with him! I cannot tell him 
the reason! What can I do?” 

It was indeed a difficult question 
to answer,—a strange state of feel- 
ing for a wife,—and I felt utterly in- 
capable of advising her. I tried to 
speak of Maud. I told her how 
entirely I felt convinced that, from 
that evening, the subject was irre- 
vocably banished from Maud’s pure 
mind ; but Edith checked me as I 
spoke of her, and with a bitterness 
that seemed inconsistent with her 
declaration that she had never loved 
the man who called her wife, and 
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that jealousy had no place in her 
unhappiness, she begged me not to 
mention Maud’s name to her. 

“TI cannot help hating her now !” 
she said ; “I feel as if it were her 
fault that I am consigned to this 
miserable life. She was my friend 
. why did she never confide in me? 
Why had she never told me that she 
loved him ?—that he had loved her? 
It would have prevented my making 
this hateful marriage if I had known 
of all that from the first. Lady 
Darcy, I hate Maud !” 

A slight noise startled me. I 
looked up, and Maud stood before 
me. A single glance at her white 
face showed me that she had 
heard Edith’s last words. She came 
forward, and she spoke very qui- 
etly. 

“ Edith,” she said, “when 1 tell 
you that I have heard you say that 
you hate me, you will not refuse to 
explain your words. I am almost 


glad that I heard you say so. There 
must be some extraordinary misap- 


prehension on your part. 
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what you mean ! 


Tell me 
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Edith rose from her place, and 
repressed all signs of her recent 
agitation. 

“T will not tell you what I mean, 
Maud!” she said, “and Lady Darcy 
has pledged herself not to do so. I 
am labouring under no misappre- 
hension, and no good could come 
from any discussion with you. Lady 
Darcy, 1 have your promise.” 

I assented, but I earnestly en- 
treated her to absolve me from it. I 
told herjthat I felt confident that 
good might result from her allowing 
me to speak to Maud on the sub- 
ject; and after many entreaties, 
during which Maud stood a silent 
and pained listener, Edith seemed 
to take a sudden resolution. 

“ Wait until to-morrow,” she said. 
“T shall go home now and think, 
Promise me that you will not open 
your lips upon the subject until to- 
morrow. 1 will come or write to 
you in the morning.” 

I promised, and Edith bade me 
farewell in a hasty embrace, whilst 
she quitted the room without one 
glance towards Maud Courtenaye. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


I HAVE often questioned myself, in 
the light of the knowledge of the 
disastrous events that followed that 
day, and wondered whether I were 
to blame for the silence that I 
rigidly preserved in compliance with 
my promise to that unhappy girl. I 
cannot think that I was to blame. I 
believe now that the fatal events 
which followed so rapidly on each 
other might have been averted, hu- 
manly speaking, had I broken that 
silence, and spoken to Maud or to 
Mr. Vivian. But I had given my 
promise to Edith. I had seen little 
of her lately, and I think that I did 
not, perhaps, sufficiently realise the 
state of mind in which she was. She 
had successfully endeavoured to ap- 
pear careless and indifferent before 
me during the greater part of our 


conversation, and I know that I 
never dreamt of her going straight 
from me to carry out a desperate 
resolution. I fully expected to see 
her on the following morning. The 
subject was not once named between. 
Maud and me during that day. We 
both waited for the following morn- 
ing. 
When the morning came, I re- 
ceived a note from Edith. I have 
the note still, and I copy it here. 


When you receive this note, dear Lady 
Darcy, I shall be in Paris. I intend to 
leave London this evening. You asked 
me to absolve you from your promise of 
silence. I doso now, because I shall never 
see any of you again. You may tell Maud, 
if you like, that her words have embittered 
my life. I shall go to my brother. He 
never refused me anything yet. I shall 
tell him that I choose never to look upon 
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Arthur Vivian’s face —: and I know 
that he will help me. I have thought until 
I can think no longer. I detest the life 
that I have been leading. I tried to forget 
the vain hopes of happiness with which I 
married in that perpetual round of gaiety. 
I never could forget them. ‘That frivolous 
life seemed to be all that was left to me. 
I tried it ; but it has been as great a failure 
as my marriage. I do not know what is 
to become of me. I shall goto Effingham. 
I feel illand confused. I cannot even think 
coherently, nor make a plan for myself. 
One task I must leave in your hands, dear 
Lady Darcy. You must tell Arthur that 
I have gone, and you must persuade him 
to believe that it is utterly useless to follow 
me, or to write to me. But do not tell 
him the reason. It would be cruel to 
Maud. Sometimes I forget that, and feel 
inclined to speak of her; but I beg of you 
to remember her feelings, and do not tell 
Arthur what I heard. I do not care what 
he thinks of me. I do not think that he 
loves me, though I am his wife. He will 
go back to Ashleigh. I shall never see the 
sunset on the old house again—the house 
where I had hoped to live and to die. 
Farewell, dear Lady Darcy. I depend on 
your telling Arthur that I have gone to my 
brother, and that I never wish to see him 
again; but do not tell him that Maud loves 
im. 
EDITH VIVIAN. 

My consternation on reading this 
letter may be imagined, and when I 
told Maud the whole story, her dis- 
may and horror were unspeakable. 
But Maud Courtenaye could be calm 
under the most trying circumstances. 
She could always see what was the 
right thing to do, and she did not 
hesitate now. 

“Tell Mr. Vivian everything, Elli- 
nor, and as quickly as possible. 
Nothing less can make him for a 
moment find any palliation of poor 
Edith’s conduct. If he knows all, 
he will find some excuse for her, 
knowing her as he does. Tell him 
everything.” 

Maud had no thought for her own 
dignity at such a time, and I knew 
that she was right. I had an unut- 
terably painful interview with Mr. 
Vivian. I cannot dwell upon it now. 
The fatal results that quickly fol- 
lowed hurry me to the close of this 
sad tale. ai ; 

Arthur followed his wife to Paris 
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without one hour’s delay—the young 
wife whom he had wooed so ten- 
derly, and loved so fondly so short 
atime ago. Her image lived in his 
heart yet, despite all the hitherto 
unexplained waywardness and cold- 
ness of her demeanour to him during 
their short married life. He followed 
her to find her—dying. She had 
reached her brother’s hotel in Paris, 
her maid travelling with her; but 
she had been incapable of explain- 
ing her sudden arrival, or her wishes. 
She was on the verge of delirium, 
and when the medical men were 
summoned, her life was pronounced 
to be in great danger from brain 
fever. 

She died—she never recovered 
consciousness ; she never recognised 
her husband. She died in her bright 
youth—her inner life tempest-tossed 
and blighted by the indulgence of 
her undisciplined, ill-regulated feel- 
ings. 

I saw Mr. Vivian when he returned. 
The interview was more agonising 
than the preceding one. He re- 
returned to Ashleigh, a saddened 
— apparently a_ broken - hearted 
man. He blamed no one but him- 
self. He said that his want of con- 
fidence had killed her, and when he 
said so, I felt that the truest kindness 
to him was to speak no reproachful 
word of the poor young wife whose 
grave lay in a foreign land. 

With Edith Vivian’s untimely fate 
I close this portion of my tale. I 
have said little of my own home 
and its troubles whilst I have been 
dwelling on the sad recollections of 
that time. There was little for me 
to say, because there was no change 
in anything around me. My hus- 
band prepared to go abroad when 
the season was over. He talked of 
returning to Earlscourt for the win- 
ter. Meantime, I knew that his des- 
tination was Homburg, and I knew 
that the two companions, whose in- 
fluence I so dreaded, and yet whom 
I knew to be incessantly with him, 
would accompany him. I knew that 
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Hubert’s passion for play had be- 
come overwhelming. I felt my- 
self more hopelessly estranged from 
him than ever; and I prepared to 
return to Earlscourt with my chil- 
dren, with a vague consciousness that 
but for that one tie to life, I should 
envy Edith Vivian in her distant 
ve, 

Maud Courtenaye had returned 
to the Priory immediately after the 
tidings of Edith’s death had reached 
us, and I knew that she would come 
to me when she could leave Lady 
Anne. Maud had suffered agonies, 
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Remorse has been called the soul’s 
worst agony, and none who have 
suffered under its tortures can 
imagine that there are lower depths 
of anguish to be sounded in this 
world. Yet I believe that if life is 
to endure, and if reason is not to 
give way, it is impossible to human 
nature to exist in changeless misery, 
even when that misery comes from 
remorse. I know not what depths 
of suffering may be concealed in the 
silence and the mystery of a convent 
cell, when that cell has been sought 
in almost despairing remorse. I 
can believe that the unbroken still- 
ness of the life within the convent 
walls, and the ceaseless contempla- 
tion of one’s crime, may result in a 
more profound and changeless state 
of misery than would be practicable 
for one who mingles with the busy 
stream of life. I do not here ques- 
tion which existence gives the best 
hope for the penitent. This is not 
the place for such questions. But 
as I look back on the restless misery 
of the inner life, of which I have en- 
deavoured to give some account in 
the earlier portion of my tale, and 
then turn my thoughts to the years 
that followed the events of which I 
have spoken—the years of that in- 
terval over which I pass silently—I 
am constrained to acknowledge that 
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but Maud was ever ready to comfort 
others, and suppress her own suffer- 
ings. 

And so I bid farewell to the me- 
mories of my earlier life. When 
I resume this record, I shall speak 
of the time when youth seemed to 
lie far away from me, when Lionel’s 
bright boyhood had ripened into 
early manhood, and my baby Violet’s 
soft eyes were filled with a maiden’s 
dreams of the future. 

Truly I had already began to 
Reap the Whirlwind which in later 
years was to prove so desolating. 


R XXIX. 

the restless misery to a certain ex- 
tent subsided—that whilst the haunt- 
ing memory of our crime never left 
me, and darkened all that might 
otherwise have been so bright—still 
I was not constantly miserable. I 
looked back less each year to the 
hopes and the love with which I had 
married. I threw my affections now 
into my children, and bore my hus- 
band’s indifference with a calmness 
which would once have seemed 
utterly impossible. I did not seem 
to have the power of suffering through 
him that I once had. 

A strange power came to me of 
surface enjoyment in a surface life ; 
and the darker current, that ever 
flowed silently on in my inner world, 
was at times so silent as to be un- 
heard. I never forgot that our life 
was false. I never forgot the flash- 
ing eyes of the Italian girl, and the 
threatening gesture with which she 
seemed to gaze on me. When a 
dark hour was upon me—and they 
often came—I would seek that little 
secret chamber, and in solitude en- 
dure the paroxysm under the glitter- 
ing eyes and the threatening hand ; 
but although such hours were fre- 
quent, and although a terrible me- 
mory ever lay in my inner conscious- 
ness, I was not constantly miserable. 
Alas! in bodily illness, when the 
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physician has summoned unnatural 
sleep by the use of strong opiates, the 
wretched patient may rouse again to 
more poignant anguish. There was 
to be an awaking for me also. 

I remember once seeing a picture 
in a public exhibition which made 
a deep impression on my mind. It 
was a very large picture, and it was 
described in the catalogue by the 
one word, “Life.” It represented 
a great river, broad and still—a river 
that looked as though it were un- 
fathomable and mighty in its steady, 
silent flow. On its banks were re- 
presented all that is most beautiful 
and brilliant in nature—wooded hills 
and smiling valleys; verdant mea- 
dows, enamelled with countless 
bright blossoms, — these were the 
scenes that seemed to border the 
smooth river as it flowed silently on. 
On its bosom there floated a gay 
pleasure-barge. It was crowded 


with figures, and so rich in colouring 
were those figures, so eloquently 
did they speak from the canvas, that 


one almost fancied that one heard 
the light laughter and the gay song ; 
one almost listened for the tinkling 
sound of their musical instruments ; 
one almost returned the bright smiles 
with which some of them turned to 
look out on the gazer. There were 
two figures in the boat which seemed 
strangely different from the others, 
and which gradually stood out as I 
looked on the picture—the promi- 
nent figures of the group to me. 

At the helm there sate a dark- 
browed man. His dress was gay as 
that of his companions ; and at the 
first careless glance one might have 
noticed nothing peculiar in his coun- 
tenance. But an attentive gaze 
showed that this gloomy steersman 
fixed his threatening eyes on one 
individual who sate near him in the 
boat; and so eloquently had the 
painter’s hand inspired those dark- 
ening eyes, that [ trembled as I 
saw them so immovably fixed on 
the shrinking figure near him, and 
knew that they spoke in threatening 
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language to her. She was a woman 
of rare beauty, and her beauty was 
enhanced by the gorgeous colouring 
of her dress, and the lustre of the 
jewels that flashed in her dark hair. 
The rich colouring of her cheek— 
the vivid scarlet of her lips bespoke 
a passionate nature. Her head was 
turned away from her companions, 
and she looked with wild, terrified 
eyes in the direction towards which 
the dark steersman was guiding the 
boat. His warning glance seemed 
to impose silence on her, and the 
laugh and the gay song went on; 
whilst the vessel glided slowly to the 
destruction that seemed to be in- 
evitable, but which was unnoted by 
all save these two passengers. 

To the extreme right of the picture 
the still river suddenly changed into 
a wild convulsion of waters. There 
was a deep fall; and I knew, as I 
looked, that as the vessel neared 
the verge, it would imperceptibly 
but surely be hurried into the mighty 
current, dragged over the fall, and 
dashed to pieces in the whirlpool 
below. The woman with the terri- 
fied eyes knew what was coming— 
she could not forget it; and yet on 
her knees lay the guitar to which 
she had been singing with the 
others ; and I seemed to know that 
she would turn away again from the 
coming destruction, and although 
she might not utterly banish it from 
her memory, she would again join 
in the amusements of the passing 
hour. I saw that she was in the 
act of raising the guitar from her 
knees, as if to resume her song, even 
whilst she still looked out with her 
terror-stricken gaze. 

I, too, sent a terrified gaze into 
the future in many of my dark hours ; 
but I little knew, as I floated with 
the stream, how terrible was the 
future that awaited me—how rapidly 
its events would hurry on each other 
—how hopeless the destruction that 
should fall on all around me, casting 
me alone, a total wreck, on a deso- 
late shore ! 
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During these years to which I 
have alluded my life had flowed 
quietly on. My husband had re- 
mained more constantly at home. 
We continued to be estranged from 
each other in heart. I knew that it 
never could be otherwise. I scarcely 
think that the knowledge troubled 
me now ; but outwardly we lived as 
other husbands and wives live to 
whom domestic happiness is nothing 
—the world and society everything. 
We spent some months of each year 
in London, and the remainder of 
the year at Earlscourt, where a con- 
stant succession of guests saved us 
from any vain attempt at intimate 
intercourse. Hubert occasionally 
went abroad for a few weeks at the 
close of the London season, but he 
never remained long. I knew too 
well that the passion of gambling 
had seized on him with relentless 
force ; but a dreadful event of which 
he had been a witness some years 
before the time at which I resume 
my tale, had, to a certain extent, 
checked his indulgence of the vice, 
or at least had induced him to in- 
dulge it in a different way. There 
was constant high play at Earls- 
court, and I knew well that Hubert 
had at times lost heavily and serious- 
ly. But he had seen his companion, 
Mr. Trevor, killed — murdered in 
cold blood, as the result of a gam- 
bling-house quarrel ; and the horror 
of the scene and its attendant cir- 
cumstances had left an impression 
on him that promised to save him 
from a fate that had seemed to me 
at one time to be imminent—that 
of a professed gambler to whom life 
offered no other occupation. 

I need say nothing of my children’s 
youth. Violet was a very fragile 
child, but they had both been spared 
tome. I need say nothing of Maud 


Courtenaye, who remained at the. 


Priory, and with whom my friendship 
remained as close as my miserable 
secret could allow any friendship to 
be tome. Ido not here speak of 
Arthur Vivian either. He dwelt in 
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his silent home, a saddened man. 
He was frequently at Earlscourt, and 
ever evinced true and warm friend- 
ship for me. . I pass at once to a 
day that stands vividly out in my 
memory, and ffom which I will com- 
mence the rapid record of the fast- 
coming events which will finish my 
tale. It was the day on which Lionel 
became of age, and the event was to 
be celebrated as became such an era 
in the life of the heir of Harlscourt. 

The evening of that day had 
come. The tenantry had been 
feasted in the park—the young heir’s. 
health had been drunk—we had 
been congratulated on all hands as 
our handsome young son had filled 
his rather trying position with manly 
bearing and self-possession. I had 
stolen a short interval to question 
the picture in the little secret cham- 
ber, and I had hurried from Fran- 
cesca’s presence with a terror that 
the dark hour was coming upon me, 
and would unfit me to fulfil the rest 
of the day’s duties. There was to 
be a ball at Earlscourt in the even- 
ing, and Violet was to make her first. 
appearance in public—Violet—my 
heart’s darling—my gentle, clinging 
child. 

The evening had come, and the 
eveningjhad almost past away, when 
I found myself standing by Maud 
Courtenaye’s side on the terrace, 
which the lovely summer's night 
made a welcome addition to the 
stately rooms which were thronged 
with the numerous guests ; and as 
Maud and I stood together, our eyes. 
alike rested on Violet, who stood 
near an opened window, within the 
dancing-room, at some short distance 
from us. I turned to Maud after a 
time, and our eyes met. 

“ Has she found her fate already, 
Maud?” Maud looked at me gravely. 

“You cannot think it, Ellinor. 
You surely cannot think or wish that 
it should be so ?” 

“T do think it. I hardly know 
what I wish,” I replied. “ My eyes 
have followed her frequently to- 
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night, and I have watched her as she 
has listened to him before this even- 
ing. He has been here often lately. 
Maud, I do believe that she has 
found her fate.” 

“T hope not,” said Maud, very 
earnestly. 

I glanced at her quickly. 

“You do not know anything 
against him, Maud ? You would not 
conceal it from me ?” 

“ T know nothing of Lord Hilton,” 
she answered ; “but I should grieve 
to see a child like Violet give 
her hand to a man whois more than 
double her own age. I have watched 
her also during this evening. I trust 
that she has wot found her fate, 
Ellinor, but I have been fearing that 
it may be so,” 

Violet moved away, her hand rest- 
ing on Lord Hilton’s arm. Maud 
and I walked slowly along the 
terrace together. My heart was 
aching sorely—I hardly knew where- 
fore. 

“Maud,” I said, “do you re- 
member one day long ago when you 
and I idly spoke to some gipsies in 
the Priory Wood, and one of them 
told our fortunes ?” 

Maud remembered the circum- 
stance, but it had made no particular 
impression on her mind. 

“T can tell you now what the 
gipsy said to me, Maud, and 
although I know that you will laugh 
at me for heeding it, I have often 


CHAPTER 


LorD Hilton wasa recent acquaint- 
ance. He did not reside in our 
neighbourhood, but he had remained 
for some weeks as a visitor at the 
Priory, and during his stay there he 
had repeatedly come to Earlscourt. 
He was a distant connection of Lady 
Anne Courtenaye’s, and he seemed 
to be a favourite with the family. 
Maud said truly that his age seemed 
to make him ill-suited to be Violet’s 
husband, and yet there was a fasci- 
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found myself thinking of her words. 
She said :— 

A blighted life and a broken heart, 

A violent death and a fatal start, 

A daring hand and a soul set free— 

Lady, the future is dark for thee. 

“T have often wondered how I 
am to translate these words. I feel 
as though they must have a meaning. 
I have thought that Violet’s might 
be the blighted life and the broken 
heart. Her heart would break very 
easily, Maud ; she is very gentle and 
loving. If she has found her fate in 
Lord Hilton, perhaps itis all for the 
best. He might cherish her more 
fondly than a younger man might 
do. He might be less likely to 
change, and so to blight her life and 
break her heart. Do not laugh at 
me, Maud.” 

“I do not feel inclined to laugh, 
Ellinor,” Maud replied with her 
gentle gravity. “I think that it is 
wicked to allow such nonsense to 
influence your feelings and wishes 
with regard to Violet’s future. Lord 
Hilton could scarcely seem a suit- 
able husband for your child.” 

We were interrupted as Maud said 
these words, and the subject was not 
resumed between us. But Violet Aad 
found her fate on that evening. The 
fruit that looked bright and golden 
was offered to her, and she put forth 
her hand to take it. Poor child! 
she found too soon that it crumbled 
to ashes in her grasp. 
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nation about him of which I had 
seen well that Violet had felt the in- 
fluence very early in their acquain- 
tance, and I was sure on the night. 
of the ball that he had won his way 
into her young heart. 

He came to Earlscourt on the 
following morning ; and as I am not 
writing a long story, but a miserable 
record of a miserable life, I need not 
pause upon this portion of Violet's 
history, but will only say that Hubert 
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received the wealthy Earl’s proposals 
with satisfaction, and that I never 
hesitated as to my own wishes after 
Violet had clasped her arms round 
my neck, and whispered with crim- 
soned cheek, “ Mother, I love him !” 

Their engagement was sanctioned 
and announced ; but it was arranged 
that the marriage should not take 
place until early in the following 
year, when we should be in London. 
Lord Hilton objected to some six 
months’ delay, but I carried the 
point. Violet was very delicate ; I 
did not like her to leave my side with 
this stranger immediately, as he 
would have wished, and Violet her- 
self seconded my wishes. ‘The mar- 
riage was fixed to take place early in 
January. Meantime Lord Hilton 
was to be a welcome guest at Earls- 
court as often as he chose to come. 
He spent much of that bright sum- 
mer there, and I felt thoroughly 
satisfied as to my child’s future 
happiness. I liked him, and I felt 
that I could give her to his care with 
confidence. 

It was during that autumn that 
it became strangely and painfully ap- 
parent to me that my husband’s 
feelings towards Lionel underwent 
some inexplicable change. Hubert 
had never been a tender father since 
Lionel’s first infancy had passed 
away. The children had both been 
left almost entirely to my care and 
guidance as they emerged from child- 
hood. I had sometimes fancied that 
even as he had palliated his crime to 
himself at the time by a conviction 
that Sir Lionel had _ grievously 
wronged his boy—so the innocent 
boy for whose sake the crime had 
nominally been committed ever re- 
called it too vividly by his presence, 
and was, to a certain extent, a living 
reproach to his father. But during 
Lionel’s boyhood, Hubert had never 


been harsh nor unkind ; he had been. 


cold and indifferent. He had done 
nothing to invite the boy’s confi- 
dence or affection ; he had had as 
little to do with him, personally, as 
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possible. The unnatural constraint 
that existed between my husband 
and myself had prevented this ap- 
pearing as strange and painful to 
me as it might otherwise have done. 
It merely seemed to be the inevi- 
table result of the strange and tacit 
manner in which Hubert had with- 
drawn himself from all domestic life, 
that the children should have as 
little to do with the father as the wife 
had with the husband. The children 
never remembered anything diffe- 
rent. They had grown up thus 
identified with me, thus estranged 
from their father ; and I do not think 
that it ever occurred to them to 
question the state of things around 
them. 

But Hubert had never been un- 
kind, and every wish that Lionel had 
expressed that required reference to 
him had been granted at once. 
Lionel was in the army by his own 
desire, and Hubert had acceeded to 
his wish at once, whilst his strange 
indifference was shown by his ex- 
pressing no opinion at all about the 
matter himself. He never entered 
into any discussion about it. It 
seemed to be a matter of perfect 
indifference to him whether his son 
remained idly at Earlscourt or went 
out into the world. It was by Mr. 
Vivian’s advice that Lionel chose 
the latter course. Mr. Vivian had 
been, during all his boyhood, the 
chosen confidant of all his little 
interests and wishes, almost as much 
so as I was myself ; and I knew that 
as Lionel advanced to manhood it 
was well for him to have a fatherly 
friend to advise him in many mat- 
ters, and I was well pleased to see 
him turn with confidence and affec- 
tion to Arthur Vivian, who had ever 
looked on him with special affection 
and interest, and who I knew well 
could not be with us at Earlscourt 
so constantly, without knowing too 
surely that there was indeed a skele- 
ton in our home, little as he might 
guess what form it took. 

During the autumn after Lionel 
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came of age a strange change came 
over Hubert’s demeanour to his son. 
It was inexplicable to me, and, at 
times, so trying to the warm-hearted 
but impetuous Lionel, that I almost 
longed for the time to come when 
his leave would expire, and he must 
leave Earlscourt. His father was 
harsh, and, at times, almost insulting 
in his manner to him. Hitherto 
Lionel had naturally been almost as 
much master of the stables and the 
preserves as Hubert himself. He 
had never presumed on his position, 
but Hubert had tacitly permitted 
him to use the horses, and to order 
the gamekeepers as he chose, and it 
only seemed to me natural that his 
only son should do so. Hubert 
never shot himself, and hitherto the 
entire charge of the game had natu- 
rally devolved on Lionel, who always 
came to Earlscourt during the shoot- 
ing-season, accompanied by some 
friends. During that autumn Hubert 


imposed irksome restrictions on all 
that Lionel proposed doing. He 


made his position more than painful, 
and addressed him in an imperious 
tone, which was at once so new and 
so intolerable that Lionel shortened 
his stay, lest in wounded feeling he 
should even forget the respect due 
to a parent. 

I could give him no explanation. 
It seemed as if his having attained 
his majority roused some sudden 
and unnatural jealousy of him in his 


CHAPTE 


Ir seemed as if there were to be one 
bright spot in my dark life in the 
contemplation of Violet’s love and 
joy. ‘The more I saw of Lord Hil- 
ton, the more secure I felt of my 
child’s future happiness ; and I re- 
joiced that, in her early youth, she 
should be removed from a home 
where true happiness could never 
enter ; and where I felt that each 
year, as it carried her beyond her 
careless girlhood, must make it more 
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father’s mind. I endeavoured to 
speak to Hubert, but was harshly 
silenced ; and little as my son could 
know what so divided his parents, 
I think that from that time his eyes 
opened clearly to the fact that I had 
as little influence with his father as 
he had himself. He was ever tender 
and devoted to me—my son—my 
beloved son; but it was with un- 
speakable tenderness that he parted 
from me that autumn, as, despite 
myself, I gave way to unwonted grief 
in bidding him farewell. I felt that 
Hubert’s conduct to him during 
these weeks must have raised a bar- 
rier between the father and son 
that might scarcely ever be broken 
down, and I felt as if he were cast 
out from his home to seek interests 
and occupations elsewhere. I suf- 
fered the more that I could not 
speak too openly to him. I could 
not tell him that there was that 
within his father’s dark mind which 
might account too well for any ca- 
price or peculiarity. I could not 
tell him this—and had to content 
myself with the outpouring of my 
mother’s love on his young head, 
and to part from him without a too 
open discussion of this new trouble 
in my home. But Lionel knew 
well that I suffered with him in his 
manhood’s troubles, even as I should 
have suffered over those of his 
cradle. 


R. AAXAI 


difficult to conceal from her affec- 
tion that there was a canker-worm 
at the root of her parents’ domestic 
peace, 

I think that I also felt a strange 
satisfaction in observing that there 
was nothing in Violet’s devotion to 
Lord Hilton that in any way recalled 
the feelings with which I had en- 
tered on my engagement to Hubert. 
I had loved Hubert—my own heart 
only knew how devotedly, how ten- 
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derly! I had entered on life with 


‘him with delusive dreams of happi- 


ness, over which I might vainly 
weep in later years ; but in watch- 
ing Violet, and in looking back to 
the bright time of my own engage- 
ment, I knew that the most promi- 
nent feature of her affection had had 
no place in my own early love. She 
looked up to Lord Hilton as to a 
being infinitely superior to all others. 
He stood for her upon a pedestal 
elevated above all other mortals. 
Her love was more like worship 
offered at some shrine than a girl’s 
affection for her lover. His being 
so much her senior might to a cer- 
tain extent influence her feelings. 
He loved her, apparently, with pas- 
sionate fervour, and yet with a kind 
of protecting tenderness which seem- 
ed as if it would guard her from all 
possible care or sorrow ; and Violet 
looked up to him with trusting, 
clinging confidence, as if his very 
presence must keep all evil far from 
her path. I had loved Hubert more 
as my equal. I knew, when I 
watched Violet, that I had never 
looked up to him in that way, as 
immeasurably my superior. Hubert 
and I had consulted together about 
everything, as on equal terms. I 
knew that Violet listened to Lord 
Hilton’s wishes and opinions in 
everything, as to an oracle. I felt 
glad to know that there was a mark- 
ed difference between her love and 
my own ill-fated affection. I ac- 
cepted it as an omen for good ; and, 
truly, the better I knew Lord Hilton, 
the more sure I felt that her love 
and reverence were not misplaced. 
All his sentiments were noble ; his 
tone of conversation such as to in- 
spire one with the idea of his being 
a man of singularly high principles 
and elevated views of life. 

There were few events to mark 
the course of that autumn after Lio- 
nel left us. 
discovery. I found out accidentally 
that my husband had burdened the 
estate with a very heavy mortgage— 
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the first mortgage that had ever dis- 
graced Earlscourt ; and this painful 
discovery suggested a new view of 
his strange conduct to Lionel. The 
burden was sufficiently heavy to 
make me aware that Hubert might 
bitterly feel that he had wronged 
his son, and the bitterness of that 
feeling might too probably find vent 
in an unnatural harshness to the one 
whom he felt conscious of injuring. 
Alas! the rich inheritance would 
have become Lionel’s by a crime. 
It seemed to me, as 1 found out 
how deeply my husband’s affairs 
were involved, that the rich inherit- 
ance might be lost to Lionel by the 
consequences of his father’s vice. 
Had Hubert spoken to me of this 
trouble, I should probably have en- 
treated him to retrench our expendi- 
ture, and save Earlscourt; but he 
never spoke to me of any pecuniary 
difficulty, and the time was long 
gone by when I could open any do- 
mestic discussion with him. I 
thought much upon the subject. 
There were times when I felt reck- 
less of Lionel’s future as the heir— 
when I felt that no blessing could 
go with Earlscourt to my child ; and 
I almost wished that the guilt-stained 
inheritance might never be his. But 
I could not always feel thus, when I 
thought of the bitter disappointment 
that such a change in his position 
must bring to my unsuspecting son. 

I recal one bright afternoon dur- 
ing that autumn, when a conversation, 
trivial enough in itself, but which 
after-circumstances served to recal 
and to impress vividly on my me- 
mory, passed between Violet and her 
lover in my presence. 

We had returned from a drive to 
the Priory, and were,tempted by the 
beauty of the late autumnal sunset 
to linger on the terrace, which was 
bathed in the rich crimson light of 
its radiance. I had sauntered to 
some little distance from Violet and 
Lord Hilton, when I heard Violet’s 
voice raised in unusually animated 
tones. 
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“It is surely impossible,” she ex- 
claimed. “He isso good and so 
kind. I cannot believe it; but 
mamma can tell us al] about it.” 

She approached me as she spoke, 
an unwonted flush on her cheek, and 
an eager light in her eyes. 

“Mamma,” she said abruptly, “is 
it true that Mr. Vivian’s unkindness 
broke his wife’s heart ?” 

“Tt is utterly untrue, Violet,” I 
said earnestly. “Who has told 
Lord Hilton anything so cruel, so 
unjust ?” and I turned to him as I 
spoke, the quick tears rising involun- 
tarily to my eyes. He looked seri- 
ously annoyed. 

“T am inexpressibly distressed that 
I should have allowed myself to re- 
peat what I have heard idly enough 
said,” hereplied. “I beg you to for- 
give me, Lady Darcy. I see that I 
have roused sad memories.” 

“ Violet’s question came abruptly,” 
I said, trying to smile my forgiveness 
to him. “And it suddenly recalled 


a very sad story to my mind. But 
I am glad that you repeated what 


you have heard, Lord Hilton ; be- 
cause it enables me to assure you 
that in this instance, as in many 
others, rumour is false and cruel. 
Mr. Vivian was never unkind to 
poor Edith.” 

“What was there sad about Lady 
Edith’s story, mamma?” asked Violet. 
“You never speak of her. Was she 
not happy ?” 

I hesitated as to how I should 
answer her. Not even to clear 
Arthur Vivian from the charge of 
having broken Edith’s heart, could 
I make up my mind to blame the 
‘wayward girl who had been so dear 
to me, and whose own undisciplined 
and over-indulged feelings had led to 
all the misery of her short married 
life. 

“Tt was sad enough, dear Violet, 
that she was cut off early and sud- 
denly. There were very sad circum- 
stances attending her death, and it is 
needless to recal them now; but 
you may be very certain that Mr. 
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Vivian was not to be blamed, It 
was a most miserable story alto- 
gether.” 

Violet asked no more ; and as we 
all walked slowly along the terrace 
together, my thoughts resting sadly 
on poor Edith Vivian’s short and 
troubled married life, Lord Hilton 
broke the silence. 

“ Does Lady Darcy know of your 
plan for Mr. Vivian’s happiness now, 
Violet ?” he inquired. 

Violet laughed 
blushed. 

“No, Inevertold mamma of my 
vision,” she answered. “ Mamma, 
the beginning of this discussion 
about Mr. Vivian was our speaking 
of Maud Courtenaye. Lord Hilton 
wondered thatshe had never married, 
and I said that I had often thought 
that it was such a pity that she did 
not marry Mr. Vivian. They seem 
so well suited to each other. I have 
often thought so.” 

“ And the idle gossip of London 
clubs, too carelessly repeated,” said 
Lord Hilton, “ disturbed Violet into 
her abrupt appeal to you.” 

“Tt is not strange,” I answered, 
“that idle gossip should have 
wronged Mr. Vivian in the matter. 
Lady Edith’s early and sudden death 
naturally enlisted people’s sympathies 
in her favour, when attendant cir- 
cumstances made it only too well 
known that the marriage had proved 
to be anything but a happy one. 
She died in Paris, of brain fever, 
having left home without her hus- 
band’s knowledge or sanction. She 
went to her brother. Poor child! 
do not let us speak of her now.” 

“T almost think,” said Violet, 
slowly, “that I shall give up my 
vision for Maud. I never knew 
that Mr. Vivian’s marriage had been 
unhappy. I should not like Maud 
to risk an unhappy marriage.” 

* You need not be afraid, Violet,” 
I said, “ Maud will never marry, and 
Mr. Vivian is never likely to take 
another bride to Ashleigh.” 

“So much the better,” said Violet, 
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gravely. She seemed unable to feel 
sure that Mr. Vivian could be quite 
free from blame, if his marriage had 
been unhappy. “ One unhappy 
marriage is enough.” 

**T did not think that you would 
be'such an inexorable judge, Violet,” 
said Lord Hilton. “Even if Mr. 
Vivian had been greatly to blame— 
if the story that I had heard were 
true, and he had broken his wife’s 
heart by unkindness—would you 
grant him no forgiveness so many 
years afterwards ? Would you allow 
him no comfort in his later life ?” 

“ None,” said Violet, earnestly and 
decidedly. “ No life-long repentance 
could be enough to atone for the 
rime of breaking a heart.” 

She looked confidingly in her 
lover’s face as she spoke, as if cer- 
tain of his assent to her words; and 
as he smiled fondly on her, he 
responded heartily to her senti- 
ments. 


THE rich autumnal tints faded from 
the Earlscourt woods, and when the 
trees were leafless and the wintry 
winds sighed amongst them under 
the dark November skies, we quitted 
Earlscourt, and went to London, 
where it was fixed that Violet’s 
marriage was to take place in the 
first week in January. I longed to 
see Lionel, whose regimental duties 
never took him far from the neigh- 
bourhood of London. I thought 
that in town his father would be less 
likely to be painfully brought into 
contact with him than at Earlscourt. 
I knew too well that when we were 
in London Hubert’s worst com- 
panions and his fatal love of play 
gained the ascendancy, and that we 
should see comparatively little of him 
at home. 

I was disappointed to a certain 
extent in my glad anticipations of 
enjoying much of my son’s society. 
He seemed to shrink involuntarily 
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“You are right, my darling,” he 
said ; “the man whose cruelty has 
broken a loving heart should find no 
peace or comfort afterwards in this 
world. It is a crime to be bitterly 
expiated by a life-long remorse.” 

I left them standing together on 
the terrace as I returned to the 
house. I saw Violet’s trusting glance 
as she met his tender gaze. My 
thoughts wandered once more to 
the restless suffering of poor Edith’s 
married life—to her untimely death 
—and I felt unspeakably thankful 
that my gentle child’s future was so 
secure, that she was so loving, and 
that the man to whom she had given 
her young heart was so well-cal- 
culated to inspire and to retain her 
devoted affection. 

And [ little thought, as I left them 
standing together in the red summer 
light, that, ere many weeks had 
passed away, these two would be irre- 
vocably parted for ever. 


from his father’s presence, and when 
I recalled the painful scenes that 
had preceded his departure from 
Earlscourt, I could.not much wonder 
at it. He seemed to have more 
numerous engagements elsewhere 
than had hitherto been his custom 
during our stay in town, and whilst 
he was as loving and tender to me 
as ever, I still felt instinctively that 
there was a certain barrier between 
us in the unjust harshness with 
which his father treated him when 
they met, and my incapacity to 
soften or to explain away that harsh- 
ness. The preparations for Violet’s 
marriage necessarily occupied me a 
great deal, or I think that I should 
have noticed a greater change in 
Lionel’s demeanour and mode of 


‘ life than could be accounted for by 


the unkindness of a father, who had 
never since his infancy shown him 
anything but cold indifference, and 
who joined the home circle so seldom 
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that Lionel might have been much 
more with us than he was without 
much risk of meeting him. But it 
was only at a later period that cir- 
cumstances threw a light upon 
Lionel’s conduct at this time, and 
for the moment I was naturally 
more occupied with Violet than with 
my son. 

It was Christmas eve, and only 
ten days before the day fixed for the 
marriage. A heavy snow-storm had 
set in, and Violet and I had congra- 
tulated ourselves that our arrange- 
ments were so far complete that we 
need not leave the house on that 
stormyday. The snow fell ceaselessly 
and silently, and the long day passed 
without interruption from visitors. 
Violet made a little idle business for 
herself in arranging her books, her 
music, the various little personal 
possessions that would have to be 
packed up and removed to her new 
home, and I remember that when 
she surprised me in tears that I could 
not repress, she caressed me fondly ; 
but even as she tried to speak 
cheering words to me of her future 
and of her happiness, her heart filled 
at the thought of the separation that 
awaited us, and flinging her arms 
round my neck, and resting her head 
on my bosom as when she was a 
little child, her own tears fell fast, 
until I had to make an effort to com- 
pose myself and become comforter 
in my turn. 

Late on that afternoon the wed- 
ding-dress came home, and the dress- 
maker came herself that she might 
see it tried on. That trifling cir- 
cumstance made a welcome diver- 
sion for our thoughts, for both 
Violet and I had been saddened by 
her burst of emotion, and I did not 
wish her to meet Lord Hilton at 
dinner with the traces of grief on her 
face. How fair and lovely she 
looked in her bridal dress! the soft 
white lace enhancing the beauty and 
delicate purity of her complexion. 
She was standing in my chamber, 
half blushing, half smiling as she 
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looked at the reflection of her own 
face and figure in the mirror; and I 
had just thrown the lace veil over 
her shining hair, when a message 
was brought to me that a lady who 
declined giving her name had called 
and requested tosee me. It seemed 
a strange hour for an unknown lady 
to call on that wintry day. It was 
already dark, and before complying 
with the request I sent my maid 
into the room into which the visitor 
had been shown, to request that 
she would send me her name, as 
I was much engaged, and could 
not see any stranger at that hour. 
The maid returned ere long with a 
folded slip of paper in her hand. 
The contents of the paper astonished 
me greatly. t contained these 
words :— 

“T am not quite a stranger to 
you, although you may probably 
have forgotten my name. I earn- 
estly request you to grant me a 
short interview, as you value your 
daughter’s happiness !” 

The writing was unknown to me ; 
but I hesitated no longer as to 
granting the request. I looked once 
more on Violet as she stood before 
me in her bridal attire, brightly joy- 
ous in her youth, her beauty, and 
her happiness, and I left the room 
to seek my unknown guest. 

In nature, an awful silence foretels 
the coming storm; and too surely 
did my sinking heart foresee a storm 
that was to desolate my Violet’s life, 
as I entered the library, and found 
myself silently, breathlessly, looking 
in my visitor’s well - remembered 
face. 

The stranger was Mrs, Leslie, the 
mother of the broken-hearted girl 
whom I had seen in the little cot- 
tage in the Manor-House Park. For 
some moments we gazed on each 
other in silence. She seemed as 
incapable of speech as I was myself ; 
but with sudden, instinctive know- 
ledge, I knew what she had come to 
say ere she found voice to say it. 

“Tt is no desire for vengeance that 
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brings me here, Lady Darcy,” she 
said, at last, and her voice was low 
and mournful. “Ido not say that 
I forgive Lord Hilton ; but I never 
wished to mention his name again ; 
I never wished in any way to cross 
his path. Had he selected another 
bride, he might have lived and died 
without my recalling past sin and 
misery to come between him and 
his hopes of earthly happiness. But 
you were kind to my dying child. 
Your own little innocent child stood 
vy your side as you came on your 
errand of mercy to our home ; and 
I could not see that innocent child 
confided to the care of my child’s 
destroyer, without speaking one 
word of warning to her mother. 
Lord Hilton was Mary’s heartless 
betrayer !” 

She placed a few letters in my 
hands as she finished speaking— 
letters addressed to Mary Leslie by 
the man who was deliberately plan- 
ning his villany when he wished to 
tempt her from her father’s protec- 
tion. A glance sufficed to show me 
that the writing was that of Violet’s 
affianced husband. I felt bewil- 
dered. I could scarcely find voice 
to speak to Mrs. Leslie. I scarcely 
knew whether I were to bless her or 
to curse her for bringing me such 
information. Must my child’s heart 
break also? Must this crime be 
brought up from the vanished ‘past 
against the man of mature years, 
who might long ere now, have re- 
pented in dust and ashes? Some 
such thoughts I at length endeavour- 
ed to utter, and the expression of 
Mrs. Leslie’s sorrowful features har- 
dened as she gathered my meaning. 

“Tears of blood could not wash 
away the memory of that crime !” 
she said, sternly. 

And as she spoke, suddenly the 
memory of Violet’s own words, 
spoken so lately, flashed across my 
mind— 

“No life-long repentance would 
be enough to atone for the crime of 
breaking a heart !” 
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I thought of my little child with 
the fluttering white garments, leaving 
the house where the broken-hearted 
girl was dying, many years ago. I 
thought of the bright and loving 
girl, upstairs now in her bridal dress, 
—happy in her innocence, blest in 
her ignorance of coming sorrow ; 
and I knew, even whilst the possi- 
bility of still concealing all from her 
presented itself to my sorely trou- 
bled mind—I knew that her doom 
was fixed. She would never be Lord 
Hilton’s wife ! 

Few words were spoken between 
Mrs. Leslie and me, and I did not 
attempt to answer her parting words. 

“You can conceal all this from 
your child, Lady Darcy, if you de- 
cide that it is best to do so. I shall 
never betray it to another human 
being. But believe me when I tell 
you that the man who could so de- 
liberately, so cruelly destroy inno- 
cence in his youth, must be un- 
worthy of all trust and esteem in his 
maturer years. Do not give your 
innocent child to my child’s de- 
stroyer !” 

She left me with these words, and 
I had to put aside my terrible 
thcughts, and with calm outward 
demeanour to prepare to receive the 
guests, who were already assembling 
for a large dinner-party. I avoided 
Violet—the necessity for making a 
hasty toilette assisting me to do so. 
I passed through that dinner and 
that evening as one passes through 
a painful dream Our guests were 
numerous enough to prevent special 
attention being directed towards me. 
I had a vague, bewildered sense of 
coming trouble distracting me, while 
I was aware that, for that one even- 
ing, matters must remain as they 
were. Only one incident of the 
evening requires mention here. 

Lord Hilton sat by me late in the 
evening, and as we conversed on in- 
different subjects I observed that he 
carelessly turned the leaves of an 
album that lay on the table by his 
side. It may well be imagined that 
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it was with an effort that I sustained 
my part in our conversation, and he 
probably felt that it was so, little as 
he could guess the cause of my dis- 
traction, and as the conversation 
flagged he lifted the book, and look- 
ing at it with some attention he made 
some passing remark on one of the 
sketches that it contained. 

As he spoke,I suddenly recollected 
that there was a sketch of the cot- 
tage in the Manor- House Park 
in that book. At the time of Mary 
Leslie’s death her sad story had 
deeply impressed me. The stern 
mother—the dying girl—the gloom 
with which that sad death-bed had 
been surrounded—all had seemed to 
me so wretched, and so utterly un- 
like any trouble that had ever 
hitherto come before me, that the 
story had made a deep impression 
on me, and I had asked Maud 
to make a sketch of the cottage for 
me as a memento of the sad tale. 
A sudden impulse seized me now to 
mention Mary Leslie’s name to Lord 
Hilton. I had no real doubt of his 
being the poor girl’s betrayer, I had 
seen his letters to her, and I could 
not doubt it. But I vividly realised, 
as that evening drew to a close, that 
a terrible task awaited me on the 
following morning; and ere I en- 
countered it, it seemed as if I might 
thus ascertain without doubt whether 
there could be a ray of hope for 


CHAPTER 


THE fatal events of the following 
day may be rapidly told. No length 
of years, no subsequent sorrow or 
suffering, can deaden the deep 
anguish with which each hour of that 
day comes back to my memory. I 
never hear the Christmas chimes 
without the chimes of that Christmas 
Day seeming to ring once more for 
me, calling up the scenes in which I 
heard them with startling distinct- 
ness. Their echoes are strangely 
mingled with the overwhelming 
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Violet. Strange mistakes in iden- 
tity sometimes occurred—accidental 
resemblances in handwriting are 
common enough. I would put the 
matter beyond a doubt before I 
parted from Lord Hilton on that 
night. 

I easily drew his attention to. the 
little sketch, and with equal ease 
introduced the subject of its in- 
terest for me; and having gained 
his attention, I described my first 
accidental visit to the cottage with 
some detail, and passed on to the 
day when the mother had te- 
vealed her child’s story to me. At 
first, Lord Hilton had heard me 
with a courteous interest that found 
its natural expression in trifling ques- 
tions and remarks, but as I pro- 
ceeded to give the outline of Mary 
Leslie’s story, he became silent. I 
bent over the sketch as I spoke, I 
felt that when I next looked up 
at him I must read Violet’s fate in 
his face, and I dreaded the moment, 
I finished the story, but I had not 
spoken aname. The decisive mo- 
ment had come, and I summoned 
all my courage to meet it. 

“ Poor Mary Leslie!” I said, 
“‘ Her betrayer was her murderer.” 

I looked up, and our eyes met. 
I knew that Lord Hilton was Mary 
Leslie’s destroyer, and Lord Hilton 
knew that I knew it! 
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agony of the day. If{noted them at 
the time with that mysterious ob- 
servation of outward trifles that 
almost always accompanies acute 
mental suffering, and when I hear 
them now, I live that dreadful day 
over again. How did I survive it? 
I sought Violet’s chamber early 
in the morning. I have said that 
she was delicate, but I have not 
dwelt much on the subject of her 
health, although it had at times 
caused me serious anxiety. During 
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that autumn her evident delicacy had 
roused Lord Hilton’s anxiety suffi- 
ciently to make him decide on 
taking her immediately after their 

lage to the south of France, and 
I had looked forward hopefully to 
the beneficial effects that the change 
of climate was likely to have. When 
I sought her on that Christmas 
morning she was not surprised to 
find that I positively interdicted her 
going to church, as she had intended. 
The snow-storm continued, and I 
would not hear of her leaving the 
house. But she listened with some 
surprise when I told her that I 
wished to make an invalid of her 
that morning, and that we should 
pass it, séfe-d-téte, in my dressing- 
room. She told me smilingly that 
Lord Hilton was coming to accom- 
pany her to church, and that I must 
make her excuses to him if she were 
to be kept prisoner in my dressing- 
room. I had decided that she must 
not meet him again until I had told 
her all. I did not wish to meet him 
myself; and at my request Violet 
sent him a hasty note of excuse, 
begging that he would not come 
until the afternoon. 

I remember that she told me 
after she came to my dressing-room; 
that she was very willing to be an 
invalid on that morning; she was 
suffering as she had too frequently 
done lately from cough and the 
fatigue of a restless night. She had 
not dressed—she wore a white Jeig- 
noir, and as I persuaded her to lay 
herself down on a couch which was 
drawn near the fire, and she leant 
her head somewhat languidly on its 
cushions, I thought as I looked at 
her that she looked as fragile as she 
was fair. We were alone, and the 
book that contained the sketch of 
the cottage in the Manor-House 
Park lay on my knees as I sate by 
Violet's sofa. 

“Violet,” I said, “I am going to 
tell you a sorrowful tale. I have 
been looking over this old album 
this morning, and there is a sketch 
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of a cottage in it which has recalled 
a sad tale to my mind, and I feel an 
inclination to tell it to you this 
morning. Look at the cottage.” 

Violet looked at it. There was 
nothing about it to arrest her atten- 
tion, and she made no remark upon 
it. She raised her soft loving eyes 
to my face, and silently awaited the 
promised story. 

“When you were a little child, 
Violet, a young girl lay dying in 
that cottage of a broken heart. It 
is her story that I am going to tell 
you.” 

The Christmas chimes rung out as 
I spoke. They rung on during the 
short time that it took me to tell the 
tale. They were ringing still when 
Violet’s soft eyes filled with tears of 
sympathy for the sad fate of Mary 
Leslie. 

“ How can there be such wicked- 
ness in the world?” she said sadly. 
“Have you ever heard of her 
mother again, mamma ?” 

“T have seen her once since that 
sad time, Violet. Poor Mrs. Leslie ! 
There was no possible drop of happi- 
ness left in her earthly lot.” 

“She was hard and cruel to her 
poor child, mamma,” said Violet. 
“She should surely have cherished 
her more fondly, more tenderly, 
when she knew that her heart was 
broken by such wicked cruelty.” 

“We must not judge her too 
hardly, Violet. She thought that 
she was doing her duty, and she 
suffered agonies in doing it. Re- 
member, also, that poor Mary Leslie’s 
undutiful conduct killed her father, 
desolated her home ; and the poor 
mother’s very nature might possibly 
be changed by such a fiery trial.” 

“But her child—her own child, 
mamma!” pleaded Violet. “ How 
the poor girl must have longed for 
one loving word! and how strange 
to long vainly for loving words from 
a mother !” 

I bent over the fair face, and 
kissed her fondly. 

“You think that poor Mary’s 
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grave fault should have been for- 
given, Violet? You would have 
forgiven her ?” 

“She was dying, mamma—and 
she had been so cruelly treated. I 
would have cherished her to the 
last, and forgiven her everything. 
Mrs Leslie must have been hard 
and unnatural,” 

“ And what of the third person in 
the story, Violet? You do not ask 
what became of him ?” 

Her cheek flushed quickly. 

“T could not pity him, mamma, 
whatever his fate might be. Do 
you know what became of him ?” 

“He lives, honoured and happy, 
Violet.” 

“Not happy, mamma. He can- 
not possibly be happy with such a 
memory to haunt him. Do you 
know him ?” 

I passed over her question. I 
longed to hear her speak one word 
of pardon. I felt that she was un- 
consciously pronouncing her own 
doom, 

“What if he has deeply, bitterly 
repented that early crime, Violet? 
Could you find no forgiveness for 
him if its memory embittered his 
life, and shadowed his brightest 
joys ?” 

“TI could never forgive such a 
crime, mamma,” she answered slowly. 
“His must be a cruel and pitiless 
nature. There should be no joy for 
him in this world.” 

I felt that I was pleading for my 
poor child against herself. I made 
one more effort, although my heart 
told me that it was in vain. 

“Violet—if I knew him—if I knew 
that his repentance was deep and 
lasting—if he pled with you himself 
for pardon—would you still say 
that there was no pardon for that 
crime ?” 

My voice trembled—I could 
scarcely control my agitation. Vio- 
let’s wondering gaze was fixed on 
me. She raised herself from her re- 
clining attitude, and as I took her 
hands in mine, and knelt down be- 
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side her, a startled expression came 
into her eyes, and a sudden terror 
seemed to seize her. 

“ Mother,” she whispered, “ why 
have you told me this tale? Dol 
know him? Tell me if I know 
him ?” 

I threw my arms round her—my 
child, my gentle child—I called her 
fond names. I caressed her—I im- 
plored her to be calm. Her sus- 
picion grew to certainty ere I could 
find words to confirm it. She trem- 
bled ; her face became deadly pale ; 
but she was the first to name her 
lover. 

“Did Lord Hilton do this thing ?” 

And the Christmas chimes rung 
on as the terrible words which 
sealed her fate were uttered by her 
own mother’s lips. She sunk back 
on her cushions and covered her 
face. It was too soon to speak to 
her. I knelt by her in silence—and 
the Christmas chimes rung on as 
she lay in death-like stillness before 
me. In death-like stillness—and 
the rustling of the dark wings might 
have been audible in the silent 
chamber even then—but I heard no 
sound but the Christmas chimes, I 
spoke to her at length. I could not 
endure her stillness. 

“My darling,” I said, “do not 
decide in haste. He must plead his 
own cause with you.” 

She rose as I spoke. I can see 
her stand before me now, with her 
pure white dress, her shining hair, 
and her mournful eyes. 

“* May God forgive him, mamma ; 
I cannot !” 

The words had scarcely left her 
white lipsp—I had not had time to 
answer her—when she suddenly 
stretched out her arms to me; she 
uttered a low, stifled cry, and as 
I caught her in my arms, the pure 
white dress was stainless no longer. 
Oh! that crimson stream—that low 
cry! My child, my child! how did 
your mother survive that awful 


hour ? 


* * * * * 
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She had burst a blood-vessel. We 
had some hours of agonised watch- 
ing. Grave physicians came and 
went. I did not need to hear their 
words to know her fate. I knew, 
from the first moment that they 
stood by her and looked upon her, 
that I must part with her, and in 
stunned, silent anguish I passed those 
hopeless hours, overwhelmed with 
a bereaved mother’s unutterable 
agony. 

She did not suffer—she lay ex- 
hausted, and as they thought, uncon- 
scious. But late on that night I saw 
the dear eyes opened and resting on 
me with an anxious, conscious ex- 
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pression. I bent over her, and I 
heard her last, faintly - whispered 
words. 

“T can forgive himnow. Darling 
mother, kiss me.” 

The soft eyes closed, and a low 
sigh parted herlips. I knew nothing 
more. She never moved again; 
but when the late wintry dawn crept 
into the silent chamber, my darling 
was no longer there—earthly care 
and sorrow could never reach her 
more. 

And I lived through that terrible 
trial. I had not drunk my bitter cup 
to the dregs. 


( Zo be continued.) 


HARVEST HOMIE, 


In heart to Heaven ascending, 
Before Thee, Lord, we haste, 
And at thy footstool bending, 
Thank Thee for favours past ; 
Thank Thee for Spring-time, glowing 
With buds and blossoms fair ; 
For Summer’s sun, bestowing 
The increase of the year. 


Thy hand, O Lord, abounding 
In plenteous wine and corn, 

Has filled the earth, resounding 
Thy praise from eve to morn— 

From where its waters pouring, 
The river laves the lea ; 

To where with hoarse voice roaring, 
Amid rocks, flows the sea, 


Our harvest-hymn, then, raising, 
To Thee, O gracious Lord ; 

We bless Thee, ever praising 
Thy promise of Thy word : 

“That while the earth remaining, 
“Its orbit shall pursue ; 

“Each season, good containing, 
In due time shall ensue.” 









Our desk is littered with books re- 
lating to tobacco,’ We are evidently 
about to witness a renewal of the 
controversy as to the virtues and 
evils of that Indian weed which 
exercises such a potent witchery 
over many minds, Nor can the 
moment be considered an improper 
one for such a discussion. The 
enormous yearly consumption of to- 
bacco makes it a point of national 
importance that we should have full 
and accurate information as to the 
real effects it produces upon the 
human organisation. 

We propose, then, to lay before 
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THE TOBACCO QUESTION. 


Total Population of | Pounds Weight of To- | 


By James Parton. : 
“Tobacco: its History, Nature, and Effects on the Body and Mind.” 


“ Practical Observations on the Use and Abuse of Tobacco.” 
“ On the Physical, Moral, and Social Effects of Tobacco.” 
A Prize Essay. 


our readers some information, sta- 
tistical, botanical, chemical, and phy- 
siological, on this much - debated 
question. 


STATISTICAL, 


The enlightened British nation 
is said to spend as much money 
upon tobacco as upon daily bread.* 
And in Germany, Holland, and the 
United States, more gold is expend- 
ed on this luxury than upon the 
time-honoured “ staff of life.”* 

In Britain the consumption of 
tobacco has steadily increased, as 
the following table‘ will show :— 


| 





Weight of Tobacco 





Y Great Britain, and | bacco Cleared for Con-| cleared for Consump- 
oar. approximately of Ire- | sumption in the United| tion per Head of the 
land. | Kingdom. opulation. 
| ' 
| Ib. ozs. 
BRAS voseeveccenscscuce * 26,700,000 23,096,281 | o 132 
SR secs aaicets ea 27,347,000 27,734,786 Ir 0 
RENN: caddiebeobukecscixks 28,887,000 35.41 3,846 a 
NRY “acahieccscsanesceduad 29,195,000 | 37,636,240 1 4 
NE Se dtatestivenccninc 29, 349,000 | 38,239,521 I 4 
WEEE: - SciradeNonviatasacnien 29,503,000 38,726,272 | r 5 
SEL “tnistehedaniaaens 29,935,000 40,995,161 1 5% 
1867 . 30,145,000 41,053,612 | I sf 
TOD \enssosncccasaccnenses 30,355,000 | 41,280,001 I 54 
FEEQ  ncccrcrccee nikenpsione 30,565,000 1 5¢ 


41:719,500 | 





This table does not represent rial. Thirty-three per cent. of mois- 
the amount actually consumed, but ture must be added, as the leaf 
merely the weight of the raw mate- acquires that additional weight in 





Boston, 1868, 
By Joel 


By Professor John 
By Thomas Hodgkin, 
By Hampton Brewer, Esq. 


“Third Annual Report of the North of England Anti-Tobacco Society.” Man- 


‘* Physical Effects of Smoking.” An Address by R. Martin, M.D. Manchester. 
By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.A., M.D. 


3 Hahn; ‘* Naturgemiisse Diit.,” 1859, p. 100. 
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manufacture. Dr. Smiles' has gone 
carefully into this subject, and thus 









Tobacco cleared for Home Consumption 
in the Year Ending 31st March, 1868... 
Add 33 per cent. for moisture 

















Manufactured Cigars (duty ss. per lb.) ... 
Manufactured Tobacco (Cavendish or Ne- 
grohead)and Snuff... ove one 
Estimated Total Expenditure (1868) on 
Tobacco and Snuff... ove ee 























We have still not got at the truth 
as to the amount of money expended 
by the votaries of the weed. Dr. 
Smiles’ calculation would be toler- 
ably correct if there were no such 
thing as adulteration. The British 
Philistine who does not hesitate to 
drug with abominations the food of 
the people, is not likely to keep 
his hands off a mere luxury. Nor 
does he. Rhubarb leaves, dock, 
burdock, coltsfoot, beech, plaintain, 
oak, elm, peat, fuller’s earth, bran, 
sawdust, malt rootlets, alum, lime, 
treacle, salt, lamp-black, and gum, 
are amongst the ingredients which 
are mixed with the genuine article 
by its honest and conscientious 














































































In Asia ... oe eee ose 
»,» Europe a ooo os 
», America inn eee eee 
3» Africa coe 

» Australia 





From another source we give some 
details as to the extent of tobacco 
culture in different countries. In 
many parts of the world it consti- 
tutes a state monopoly, and is very 














Kilogrammes. 












































Cuba ... 32,000,000 
France sa ae 22,802,000 
Algeria ove 1,600,000 
Brazil... 8,000,000 
Turkey 45,000,000 
Roumania... aoe 2,000,000 
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estimates the amount consumed in 
one year :'— 


Ibs. 
40,380,033 


13,325,400 Ibs. 


£ 
53»795,433 (at 45.) 10,741,086 


904,351 (at 155") 678,263 


ose 54,145 (at 75.) 
411,438,299 


18,950 


eee 









manufacturers. What percentage 
shall we add for this? Those who 
are best acquainted with our com- 
mercial morality will scarcely think 
we are extravagant in adding twenty- 
five per cent. under this head. The 
annual amount spent by the nation 
on tobacco alone may, then, be esti- 
mated at £ 13,500,000 per annum. 
If to this we add the cost of pipes, 
and of the various knick-knacks 
which make up the smoker’s para- 
phernalia, it will bring the sum to 
at least £14,000,000. = 

In 1867 a German statistician es- 
timated the production of tobacco 
to be :— 


Kilogrammes. 
155,000,000 
141,000,000 
124,000,000 

12,000,000 
400,000 


432,400,000 (970,000,000 Ibs.)? 


jealously guarded. M. Barral, who 
officially reported on the specimens 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1866, thus estimates the amount 
grown :— 


Kilogrammes, 


America 75,000,000 
Austria 29,000,000 
Germany 18,000,000 
Italy... 1,500,000 
Belgium 1,500,0Cc0 
Russia tee 14,000,000 


1 “Companion to the Almanac, 1870,” p. 30. The figures vary from those given 
above. In one case they are made up to the end of March ; in the other to the end of 
December. They are both from Parliamentary Blue-books, 
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Like most Frenchmen, somewhat 
of a philosopher, he is astonished at 
the magnitude of these figures, and 
adds: ‘“ The enormous figures which 
have passed before the reader’s eye, 
testify to. the facility with which 
people fall into excessive expense 
for the gratification of a pleasure 
which has for its principal aim to 
kill time and stupefy the mind.” 


BOTANICAL, 


All species of tobacco, of which 
there are about forty, belong to the 
genus Nicotiana, in the natural order 
Solanacez. The plant is figured in 
* Blackwell’s Herbal” (pl. 146); in 
* Loudon’s Encyclopzediaof Plants,” 
and in various other botanical works. 
The more systematic analysis of 
modern Botany has deprived us of 
those minute word-paintings on 
which the earlier votaries of the 
science had to depend. The steno- 
graphic method now in vogue has 
its advantages, and they are great ; 
yet for our own part we have a liking 
for the descriptions of plants to be 
found in our old herbals, and there- 
fore present the reader with a picture 
of tobacco, drawn by the hand of 
that skilful limner, Master John 
Gerard :— 


Tabaco, or henbane, of Peru, hath very 
great stalkes of the bignesse of a childes 
arme, growing in fertile and well-dunged 
ground of seuen or eight foot high, diuiding 
itself in sundry branches of great length ; 
whereon are placed in most comly order 
very faire, long leaues, broad, smooth, and 
sharp-pointed ; soft, and of a light green 
colour; so fastened about the stalke that 
they seeme to embrace and compasse it 
about. The floures grow at the top of the 
stalkes in shape like a bell-floure, some- 
what long and cornered; hollow within, 
of a light carnation colour, tending to white- 
nesse towards the brims. The seed is con- 
tained in long, sharpe-pointed cods, or sec 1 
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vessels like vnto the seed of yellow hen- 
bane, but somewhat smaller, and browner 
of colour. The root is great, thicke, and 
of a wooddy substance, with some threddy 
strings annexed thereunto.? 


The fact that the tobacco plant 
belongs to a natural order which is 
noted for producing the most active 
poisons, is not very reassuring to 
the lover of the weed. Tobacco 
may call henbane cousin, and claim 
kinship with belladonna, 


CHEMICAL, 


The effects of tobacco are due 
to a liquid volatile alkaloid, called 
Nicotine, to the concrete volatile 
oil, termed Tobacco Camphor, and 
to an empyreumatic oil. These ac- 
tive principles of tobacco are highly 
poisonous. M. Namias communi- 
cated to the Academie des Sciences 
the case of a smuggler, who covered 
his naked skin with tobacco-leaves 
in order to evade the payment of 
duty. The symptoms exhibited had 
much analogy with the tobacco- 
poisoning, named by Decaisne, 
narcotism of the heart.* M. Gallar- 
din subsequently presented a me- 
moir on this curious subject, in 
which he named ten cases in which 
the application of tobacco-leaves to 
the skin caused common symptoms 
of poison. Thus in the instance of 
a woman of fifty, their external 
application produced nausea, spas- 
modic vomiting, hiccough, oppres- 
sion of the breath, and approach of 
suffocation, extreme prostation and 
fatigue, coldness of the extremities, 
cold and viscous perspiration, slow 
and intermittent pulse.‘ 

The volatile vapour of the nico- 
tine, given off in the process of 
manufacture, has been shown to 
have an injurious effect on the 


1 Exposition de 1867 4 Paris Rapports, t. vi., p. 402. Other national illustrations of 


this facility meet us on every side. 


In Italy, the use of tobacco is becoming more and 


more common. Dr. Maestri tells us that the cost per head of the entire population, 
which in 1862 averaged 3f. 25c., in 1865 mounted to 4f>8c. (‘* L’Italie Economique en 


oy... 136.) 
* The Herball, gathered by John Gerarde, enlarged by Thomas Johnson, 1636, folio, 


P- 359- 
3 Comptes Rendus, t. lix. p. go. 


« Ibid, p. 262. 
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health of the makers of tobacco. 
The first results are headache, nau- 
sea, languor, loss of appetite, and 
sleep. These symptoms are followed 
by a general disturbance of health.’ 

Vogel and Reischaner found prus- 
sic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen 
in all specimens except one, upon 
which they experimented. The first 
was detected by passing the smoke 
into a strong solution of potash, and 
then making use of the ordinary: 
iron test. The latter was detected 
by exposing in the smoke paper 
moistened with acetate of lead, with 
which they obtained the characteris- 
tic reaction. 

Nicotine is one of the most 
virulent of poisons. A drop was 
found sufficient to kill a rabbit in 
three minutes and a half. In smok- 
ing a quarter of an ounce of tobacco, 
the risk must be run of introducing 
into the system, “two grains or 
more of one of the most subtle of 
all known poisons.”” 


PHYSIOLOGICAL. 


So far there is no controversy. 
All are agreed as to the deadly na- 
ture of the plant. There is no dis- 
pute as to the poisonous action of 
nicotine. When we come to ex- 
amine into the usual and possible 
effects upon the human system, there 
is medical testimony equally precise 
and unexceptionable as to the results 
of excessive smoking. ‘To these ex- 
amples it is usually answered, that 
“the argument from excess is an 
excess in argument,” and that the 
“ massive experience of nations” 
shows the habit to be one adapted 
to man’s physical and moral wants. 
Both these arguments are fallacious. 
The first might be used to prove 
that murder was harmless, although 
war was wrong, whilst the “ massive 
experience” of all lands might be 
cited to prove that all the sins in 
the Decalogue were harmless neces- 
sities of human nature. Let us see, 
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then, what are the exact effects of to- 
bacco upon the wondrous and highly- 
wrought mechanism of the human 
body. Perhaps its most impor- 
tant effect is upon the blood, 
which it has a tendency to thin and 
impoverish, acting most directly 
upon the protagon contained in the 
red corpuscles. Its effects upon the 
nerves of sensation are equally well 
marked. The nausea usually attend- 
ant upon the first pipe shows how 
impressible they are, and how repug- 
nant to their normal condition 1s 
the nicotine. But, as with arsenic- 
eating and opium-smoking, con- 
tinual use blunts this keenness of 
perception, and the partially para- 
lysed nerves no longer reject the 
poison, The physical constitution 
of the nerve is altered :— 


Hence one reason why we find now sa 
many individuals suffering from /ocomotora- 
taxy, a form of disease which was unknown 
some years ago. Forty years since general 
paralysis of the nerves supplying the muscles 
was unknown ; it is a disease only recently 
recognised, and it has become now only 
too common. Those who have paid atten- 
tion to these matters tell us, for instance, 
that in the spinal chord portions of the 
delicate vesicular matter forming the bat- 
teries of the nervous system become de- 
stroyed, and we have mere connective tissue 
taking *the place of the highly sensitive 
tissue; and when that predominates you 
have then loss of muscular power, irregular 
movements, and this otades not merely 
to the nerves supplying the voluntary 
muscles, but to many of the nerves supply- 
ing the involuntary muscles. Hence it 
comes that we find in the case of the heart 
irregular action, disturbance of the heart’s 
action and palpitation, common among per- 
sons who are much addicted to smoking. 
Hence also the nervous tremors which often 
follow a night’s smoking. But the same 
deteriorating action which affects the nerves 
supplying the muscles, affects the nerves 
supplying the blood-vessels; and hence the 
various glands become irregularly supplied 
with blood, and their action assumes a 
morbid character. Thus you find that in 
the case of smokers, there is a dryness 
of the mouth from a paralysation of the 
vessels which supply the glands which keep 
the mouth moist. So it is with the tissues 
which pass into the lungs; the delicate air 
tubes and air vessels become irritated, and 





Taylor on Poisons, p. 749. 


* Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life, ii, 281. 
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hence there is a tendency to disease of the © 


lungs —chronic bronchitis in one man, 
actual consumption in another. We know, 
also, that the nerves which preside over the 
stomach are specially irritated. Hence 
the youth who begins to smoke for the first 
time suffers from a most severe form of 
nausea; and although he may seem to 
have overcome it, although partial paraly- 
sation may have rid him of a certain amount 
of discomfort, nevertheless a deteriorating 
action comes on, so that after a time he 
suffers from loss of appetite, there is de- 
bility, the function of digestion is not as 
vigorous as it was, and we have in the end 
confirmed dyspepsia.! 


After this quotation from a non- 
smoker, let us add the words of 
a lover of the weed, Dr. Richardson, 
who has summarised the usual ef- 
fects of tobacco in the following 
terms :— 


oe produces disturbances—(a) in 
the blood, causing undue fluidity, and 
change in the red corpuscles; (4) in the 
stomach, giving rise to debility, nausea, 
and, in extreme cases, sickness ; (c) on the 
heart, producing debility of that organ and 
irregular action ; (¢) on the organs of sense, 
causing, in the extreme degree, dilatation of 
the pupils of the eye, confusion of vision, 
bright lines, luminous or cobweb specks, 
and long retention of images on the retina ; 
with other and analogous symptoms affect- 
ing the ear, viz., inability clearly to define 
sounds, and the annoyance of a sharp, ring- 
ing sound like a whistle or a bell ; (e) on 
the brain, suspending the waste of that 
organ, and oppressing it if it be duly nou- 
rished, but soothing it if it be exhausted ; 
(/) on the nervous filaments and sympa- 
thetic or organic nerves, leading to deficient 
power in them, and to over-secretion in 
those surfaces —glands—-over which the 
nerves exert a controlling force; (g) on the 
mucous membrane of the mouth, causing 
enlargemeng and soreness of the tonsils— 
smoker’s sore throat—redness, dryness, and 
occasional peeling off of the membrane, and 
either unnatural firmness and contraction, 
or sponginess of the gums; (4) on the 
bronchial surface of the lungs when that is 
already irritable, sustaining the irritation 
and increasing the cough.? 


Here is truly a sad catalogue, not 
of “ ills that flesh is heir to,” but of 
those wilfully or ignorantly acquired, 
The habitual user of tobacco cannot 


be said to enjoy a day’s health, Of 


1 Martin, p. 3. 
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his own free will and motion he 
places his body in an abnormal con- 
dition. He throws down fair Hygeia 
from her throne, and places in her 
honoured seat the foul hag of Sen- 
suality. To the eye undimmed by 
smoke, this aspect of the great 
Tobacco question is at once ludi- 
crous, and yet inexpressibly sad. 

Dr. Richardson offers a gleam of 
consolation to the lover of tobacco, 
by an assertion that its effects are 
purely functional, and that it does 
not produce “ organic and specific 
disease.” 

This last statement of Dr. Richard- 
son’s has often been quoted in de- 
fence of the weed. It is an ex- 
pression of opinion which we are 
inclined to think its author would 
be willing to withdraw, as dogmatic 
and sweeping, on a more mature 
weighing of his own premises. Dr. 
Richardson is a great physiologist, 
and we have the highest respect for 
his character and abilities ; but truth 
is greater still. 

It is certain (says another medi- 
cal writer) 

That devoted smokers are liable to 
both constitutional and local disorders of 
very serious characters. Among the for- 
mer we notice giddiness, sickness, vomit- 
ing, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, angina pectoris, 
diseases of the liver, pancreas, and heart; 
nervousness, amaurosis, paralysis, apoplexy, 
atrophy, deafness, and mania. Amongst 
the latter, ulceration of the lips (not un- 
frequently of a syphilitic character, from 
the morbid matter introduced into the 
healthy subject by smoking cigars or pipes 
which have been used by diseased persons); 
ulceration of the gums, cheeks, mucous 
membrane of the mouth, tonsils, throat, &c. 


That tobacco may produce and 
has produced the above diseases, 
must be accepted on the testimony 
of some of the most eminent writers 
on the healing art. 


The Abbé Migne has detailed the in. 
jurious effects of tobacco upon himself, His 
nervous system was seriously affected, and 
his memory impaired, On removing the 





* Richardson, p, 72, 


8 Mr, D. Johnson, in ‘ Lancet,” January, 1857. 
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cause, by seas -_ and snuff, he 
regained his former health.! 


Some very remarkable cases came 
under the notice of Mr. Shipman, 
an American surgeon. Two of them 
we quote from his graphic and cir- 
cumstantial narrative :— 


In the year 1837, my attention was called 
to two cases of disease in the same family. 
The symptoms and phenomena attending 
them were so similar, that it struck me at 
once that they had a common origin. The 
first was that of a young gentleman, D—— 
W—-,a student-at-law, of a nervo-san- 
guine temperament. He had been a mar- 
tyr to dyspepsia for two or three years, 
He had spent a year in the Western States, 
and had attended the law lectures at Cin- 
cinnati. While at the west, he had acute 
ophthalmia, which was treated by active 
depletion with little benefit, as his eyes, 
when I first saw him, were highly injected, 
cornea vascular, and semi-opaque, and the 
lids granular. He applied to me for the 
treatment of his eyes; but what most 
afflicted him, constitutionally, was low 
spirits, want of resolution, and general 
hypochondriasis. His stomach would re- 
ceive food with a good relish; but the 
moment he had finished his meal, a train 
of nervous symptoms came on, which 
harassed him for two hours, until the 
stomach was empty,—acidity, cardialgia, 
gastrodynia, palpitation of the heart, giddi- 
ness, vertigo, and fulness of the head, with 
the most profound gloom. Keenly alive 
to every feeling, he was in constant fear 
of death, yet tempted to commit suicide to 
—_ from a life more intolerable than 
d itself. These symptoms harassed 
him for months, with varying degrees of 
intensity, when a new symptom arose, 
which terrified him more than all the rest. 
His sleep had been broken by the most 
horrid imagery, in the shape of frightful 
dreams, for more than a year; but now, 
when the first hour of sleep came over 
him, he was suddenly awoke by a shcck in 
the epigastrium, which started him, in 
great alarm, from hissleep. These shocks 
and startings were repeated several times 
in the course of the night, and as often as 
he fell into a slumber. They were at first 
confined to the epigastrium ; but, after a 
few weeks, the sensation was transmitted 
to the head, which he described as more 
unendurable than when confined to the 
epigastrium. It was followed by a sensa- 
tion as if a rush of blood took place to the 
head, and a firm conviction in his mind 
that he should die of apoplexy. This im- 
pression preyed upon his mind inces- 
santly. 
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I was often summoned in the night, in 
great haste, and found him agitated, with 
cold sweats and palpitation, and terrible 
apprehensions of immediate death. A 
little soothing encouragement, a dose of 
morphine and carbonate of ammonia, 
would dispel his fears, and quiet his agita- 
tion, and enable him to rest the remainder 
of the night with tolerable composure. 
This state of things lasted several months, 
during which time he was not in a condi- 
tion to pursue any kind of business; and 
finding that medicines only gave him tem- 
porary relief, I suggested to him that 
tobacco might have some agency in his 
complaints (as he used it freely, by smok- 
ing, chewing, and snuffing), and advised 
him to abandon the habit. In this I was 
successful, so far as chewing and anling 
were concerned; but he was so attach 
to his cigar, that it was a long time before 
he could be induced to leave that. I will 
here add, that from the time he left the 
habit of chewing and snuffing, his health 
in some measure improved, ‘particularly 
the shocks and epigastric sinking. He 
now became satisfied that this partial 
abandonment of the habit had been pro- 
ductive of good, and renounced the habit 
entirely; and the nocturnal shocks and 
epigastric sinking, with the whole train of 
nervous affections, — re if by magic: 
His digestive powers y improved ; 
the duoaic lemmnatiee of his eyes -~ 
readily to appropriate treatment; e 
som and nna, which had op- 
pressed him as an incubus, cleared away ; 
the nervous palpitations and rushings of 
blood to the head subsided, and he was 
able to prosecute his studies with energy, 
was admitted to the practice of the law, 
and is now an able and talented member 
of the Bar, in the possession of good 
health, spirits, and prosperity. The fore- 
going history I copy from my notes, taken 
at the time. There were many other 
symptoms which are common in dyspeptic 
cases, and many of those described are 
found in every-day practice in nervous, 
dyspeptic, 5 hystenionl habits. The 
sudden and complete cure of all the symp- 
toms, on leaving off the use of tobacco, was 
too obvious to escape the observation 
either of patient or physician. 

I will now briefly allude to the case of 
a sister of the gentleman whose case I have 
been describing, although not occurring in 
the order of my notes. She was married, 
and the mother of two children ; her age 
thirty-nine; dyspeptic for the last ten 

ears ; of a nervo-sanguine temperament ; 
youngest child ten years of age. Suf- 
fered, since her last accouchement, from 
leucorrhcea, partial prolapsus uteri, and 
hypochondriasis. Has smoked and snuffed 


rc 
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tobacco for the last fifteen years; eight 
years ago began to have shocks at the epi- 
gastrium, with a sinking sensation at the 
pit of the stomach, cardialgia, acid eructa- 
tions, a sense of rushing of blood to the 
head, palpitations, sleeplessness, and start- 
ings when first falling into slumber. These 
kept increasing upon her, when there 
came on tenderness of the spine along its 
whole length, but more especially in the 
cervical and lumbar regions, rigidity of the 
limbs, costiveness, derangement of the 
catamenia, &c. She had been under treat- 
ment for a long time, with little or no 
benefit. To soothe her feelings, she had 
taken more freely of snuff, and had smoked 
more often, as she fancied that it gave her 
temporary relief. Seeing the good effect 
from abandoning the use of tobacco in her 
brother, she made the same experiment, 
in part, herself, and with the same marked 
relief from many of the symptoms. The 
shocks at the epigastrium left her, sleep 
became quiet, her mind more cheerful, and 
the epigastric sinking, cardialgia, acidity, 
and eructations, were greatly relieved. 
The spine, however, required cupping and 
counter-irritation ; and with the use of 
anodynes and tonics, she recovered a com- 
fortable state of health. This patient has 
frequently ventured upon a moderate use 
of tobacco since ; but after using it awhile, 
she experiences, though in a slight Lp 
her old feelings, and then quickly aban- 
dons it. She is perfectly satisfied of its 
pernicious influence upon her constitution, 
and, therefore, is in little danger of carry- 
ing its use again to excess.! 


It will not be necessary to detail 
the remaining cases, especially as 
Mr. Shipman adds :— 


I might multiply cases that have fallen 
under my observation, to demonstrate the 
fact that tobacco is capable, in certain con- 
stitutions and under certain circumstances, 
of producing a specific set of phenomena, 
which are peculiar and pathognomonic. 
All the symptoms are more or less attend- 
ant on dyspepsia, hysteria, and hypochon- 
driasis. ‘But the shocks at the na ange 
are so prominent a symptom, and so uni- 
formly left when tobacco was abandoned, 
as to constitute a striking peculiarity., 


M. Decaisne, in the course of 
three years, met with twenty-one 
cases of intermittent pulse occur- 
ring among eighty-eight incorrigible 
smokers, and independent of an or- 
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ganic disease of the heart. He calls 
the affection thus induced by the 
abuse of tobacco, ‘‘ Narcotism of the 
Heart.” 

He was struck with the large 
number of boys, aged from nine to 
fifteen years, who smoked, and in- 
quired into the connexion of this 
habit with the impairment of the 
general health. He observed thirty- 
eight boys, aged from nine to fifteen, 
who smoked more or less. Of these 
distinct symptoms were present in 
twenty-seven. In twenty-two there 
were various disorders of the circula- 
tion—bruit de souffle in the neck, 
palpitation, disorders of digestion, 
slowness of intellect, and a more or 
less marked taste for strong drinks. 
In three the pulse was intermittent. 
In five there was found, on examina- 
tion, more or less marked diminution 
of the red corpuscles; in twelve 
there were rather frequent epistaxis ; 
ten had disturbed sleep, and four 
had slight ulcerations of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, which dis- 
appeared on ceasing from the use of 
tobacco for some days. In children 
who were very well nourished the 
disorder was, in general, less marked. 
As to the ages, eight of the boys 
were nine to twelve years old ; nine- 
teen from twelve to fifteen. The 
duration of the habit of smoking was, 
in eleven, from six months toa year, 
and in sixteen more than two years. 
The ordinary treatment of anemia 
in general produced no effect as long 
as the smoking was continued ; but, 
when this was desisted from, health 
was soon perfectly restored, if there 
were no organic disease.‘ 

M. Beau, in a memoir read at the 
Academie des Sciences, has shown 
that angina pectoris is sometimes 
caused by addiction to tobacco. 
He specifies eight instances which 
had come under his own notice, and, 
indeed, had been the means of call- 
ing his attention to the fact. A 





1 Ranking’s Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Science, vol. i. p. 73- 


Ibid. p. 
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physician of fifty, feeble and dyspeP- 
tic, notwithstanding an appearance 
of ruddy health, smoked as many 
cigarettes as his occupation would 
allow. After some time he began 
to have attacks of palpitation, with 
pain and constriction of the chest, 
which attacked him without warning, 
sometimes by day, sometimes by 
night. He abandoned tobacco, and 
the attacks ceased. Having been 
by chance amongst a company of 
smokers (although not smoking 
himself), he experienced another 
attack. The atmosphere impregnat- 
ed with tobacco-smoke had affected 
him." 

Dr. Corson narrates a striking 
case of a man subject to periodical 
attacks of angina pectoris, and who 
was considered to have organic dis- 
ease of the heart, yet on abandoning 
the use of the weed the attack ceas- 
ed.? It is believed that the attack of 
angina pectoris, which carried off 
M. Fould, was heightened, if not 
induced, by cigar smoking. It ap- 
pears to be a well-established fact 
that syphilis may be, and has been, 
caught from using the pipe or cigar 
of a diseased person, and it is by no 
means certain whether cigars made 
by a syphilitic workman might not 
carry contagion with them.* 

But of all the dangers undergone 
by those in search of the delights 
of tobacco, perhaps none is more 
appalling than cancer. Several cases 
are recorded by Prof. Lizars ; their 
details are extremely painful. We 
shall therefore content ourselves 
ourselves with abridging one of 
these :— 

‘ Mr. A——, a gentleman of about fifty- 
eight years of age, of a strong, wiry frame 
and ‘healthy constitution, none of whose 
relations had ever had a cancerous affec- 
tion, was observed, in 1831, to articulate 
with difficulty, his tongue being too large 
for his mouth. On being interrogated by 
a medical friend, a relation of his own, he 
acknowledged that he was a devoted vic- 


tim to the weed. His tongue, at this 
time, was enlarged, firm, and coated with 


! Comptes Rendus, t. liv, p. 1180. 
* Ib. p. 30, 
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a white crust, somewhat resembling the 
confectionery named isses. There was a 
sulcus in the centre of the tongue, with 
bright red line at the base. ; 

From this time the disease progressively 
got wor-e. In May, 1833, the patient, ac- 
companied by his medical relation, visited 
London, and consulted Sir Astley Cooper, 
when the patient put the following ques- 
tion to Sir Astley: “Had I come early 
enough, could I have been cured?” To 
which Sir Astley replied — “Sir, there 
never was a time early enough to have 
warranted an operation ; every fibre, every 
papilla of your tongue is diseased ; and it 
would have been merciful to have ‘clapped 
a pistol to your head the instant the disease 


gan. 

By the middle of August the tongue had 
mouldered away—the stump presenting an 
irregular lumpy surface, covered with a 
flocculent dirty greenish-white deposit, and 
the ulceration extending on the left side to 
the os hyoides, accompanied with a most 
offensive discharge. There was a spas- 
modic difficulty in swallowing, a trouble- 
some cough, with difficult expectoration, 
great mental depression, and hallucination 
of mind. 

By the 25th September the whole of the 
uvula, velum, and tonsils were destroyed 
by the ulceration, the glands at the angle 
of the lower jaw larger and more painful. 
He was then unable to swallow, and hence 
could take no nourishment. 

From this to the 2nd October all his 
symptoms became aggravated, the salivation 
more profuse, the perspirations more abun- 
dant, and the difficulty of breathing insup- 
portable; and after three hours of intense 
suffering he expired. ‘‘ All the death-bed 
scenes and death-bed sufferings I had ever 
witnessed,” says his medical friend, ** were 
comparatively easy, to the individual ago- 
nies and gaspings for breath this kind and 
amiable man was destined to endure.‘ 


It has been objected that many 
women have cancers, and that the 
fair sex, as a rule, avoid tobacco. 
There is a curious commentary on 
the assumption involved in this ob- 
jection, in the fact that in some 
instances mentioned by Mr. Brewer 
the females suffering from that awful 
disease were, on inquiry, found to 
be smokers.° 

After going through the catalogue 
of the tremendous evils that tobacco 
sometimes entails upon its consum- 
ers, one is inclined to exclaim with 
Alibert :—“ Unfortunate man! who 


2 Lizars, p. 12. 


5 Brewer, p. 46. 
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inconsiderately takes hold of all that 
flatters his sensuality. His soul is 
closed to true pleasure. ‘The Turk 
loves to lose himself in the narcotic 
vapours of opium. ‘Tobacco-smok- 
ing is the delight of colder climes ; 
everywhere man seeks to excite his 
organs, as if in haste to consume 
those few days which nature has 
allotted to him.” 

The question is sometimes put, if 
tobacco is so virulent a poison, how 
is it that men can use it daily with 
(apparent) impunity? Ofits poison- 
ous nature there can be no question, 
for the amount of nicotine contained 
in one cigar, if administered pure, 
would be sufficient to kill two strong 
men,’ . That so subtle a poison as 
tobacco can be brought in contact 
with the membrane of the mouth 
and throat without injury is incre- 
dible. The consumer, as Dr. Taylor 
has pointed out, is often willing to 
attribute the derangement to any 
other cause than the real one.’ 
The apparent impunity is owing to 
the violent efforts which nature 
makes to expel the poison from the 
system as quickly as possible. But 
there are not wanting cases which 
tend to prove that tobacco is an ex- 
ceptionally dangerous poison, pos- 
sessing the property when increted 
in an overdose, of effecting some 
subtle change in the organisation, 
probably in the spinal cord, which 
renders even the minutest dose dan- 
gerous ever after. ‘The experiments 
made by Dr. Druhen tend to prove 
this curious circumstance :— 


Mr. T——, an advocate, aged thirty, of 
athletic frame, began in 1840 to manifest 
symptoms of a spinal affection, which con- 
tinued till the summer of 1845. These 
symptoms fluctuated considerably ; but they 
resisted all treatment. At last Dr. Druhen, 
suspecting that the disturbing cause was 
excessive smoking, persuaded his patient 
to give up this bad habit. All the symptoms 
disappeared as if by enchantment, and at 
the end of one month the cure was com- 
plete. Mr, T enjoyed excellent health 
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for some time; but one day, dining with 
the doctor, he entreated to be allowed to 
indulge in a cigar. The permission was 
refused ; but he insisted, and smoked. No 
sooner had he finished his second cigar than 
I saw him hastily quit the table. I rose 
also in some anxiety, and he confessed that 
all his old sensations had returned. This 
indication was decisive. Mr. T—— hence- 
forth entirely gave up his cigar, took steel 
tonics for a month, and has ever since en- 
joyed robust health.$ * 

This raises the question—are there 
any criteria by which one may de- 
termine the limit beyond which na- 
ture will surely resent the daily in- 
jection of poison into the organisa- 
tion? ‘The only answer is, that no 
such criteria are known. Nature 
is a skilful scavenger, and so long as 
she can perform the function of ex- 
pelling the nicotine from the body, 
the smoker may escape with only 
functional disturbances, bad enough 
as these assuredly are. But when 
from any cause—from depression of 
spirits, for instance—this excretory 
function is carried on with less cele- 
rity than usual, then is the time when 
the poison fixes its unrelenting fangs 
upon the vital principle. The 
amount which constitutes excess 
cannot be ascertained. The same 
amount which nature is able to expel 
one day, she may be powerless to 
contend with another. 

The counsel to smoke “only in 
moderation” is merely an exhorta- 
tion to try how much poison your 
constitution will bear, and as soon as 
ever you find that irreparable mis- 
chief has been done, then abandon 
the cause of it. Don’t upon any con- 
sideration shut the stable-door until 
the horse is stolen. 

And here we are suddenly brought 
face to face with the question— 
how many devotees of the weed are 
morally capable of breaking the iron 
fetters first woven around them in 
silk by the siren habit ? Alcoholism 
may be far more immediately disas- 
trous than nicofism,; but if we may 
credit the confessions of smokers in 


' “St, Paul's Magazine, iii, 174; Taylor on Poisons, p. 749. 
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every man’s circle, no known nar- 
cotism is more enthralling. The 
man who finds himself bound hand 
and foot by the boy of ten or twenty 
years before, has something more 
serious to grapple with than that 
lack of moral courage which prompt- 
ed the boy’s first cigar. Obsta prin- 
cipiis, is, in these things, ever the 
trumpet-toned cry of the wise. 

= The manliness of a nation must 
surely be in peril when the habits of 
her sons are fastened upon them by 
the heedless, reckless unwisdom of 
her youth, and when her men cry 
out for a solace to care and labour 
which is denied on all hands to the 
harassed, fretted, constantly-tired 
matron of the household—the weak- 
er vessel ! 

Going back to the question of ju- 
venile smoking, if the adult consti- 
tution is unable to resist many of the 
worst effects of tobacco, the unformed 
frames of our youth are certain to 
suffer from it. It points directly to 
physical degeneration. There can 
be no hesitation about this matter. 

All medical men agree that all 
smoking by the young is excess, and 
is the sure forerunner of dyspeptic 
horrors. It is probably the greatest 
source of physical evil that the next 
generation have to fear; for its 
witcheries are so seductive that the 
victim is willing to attribute to any 
other cause the mischief which it is 
working on his constitution. The 
shaking hand and palpitating heart, 
the impaired digestion, the intermit- 
tent pulse, are laid down to over- 
work, to the railway speed at which 
we live, to the incessant demands 
made upon our powers by a world 
which is “too much for us for re- 
sistance to importunities that never 
cease.” Like father like son. The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge. 
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The indulgence in tobacco by our 
youth and young men will affect not 
only themselves, but the future race 
of England. Fortunately for us it is 
a vice almost entirely masculine. If 
the daughters of England were to 
commence weakening their vital 
forces by the use of nicotine, we 
should find the children in another 
generation with an hereditary taste 
for poison, and a diminished power 
of resisting its inroads ; they would be 
unhealthy, dyspeptic, and nervous.' 
There is no physiological excuse 
for the use of tobacco in any form. 
Science teaches this in unmistakable 
terms. Nature attests the fact. The 
votary of the weed always suffers 
functional derangement, and runs 
a danger of inducing some of the 
most awful physical evils which afflict 
mankind. So much for the dangers 
of tobacco. What, then, are the de- 
lights which counterbalance them 
in the estimation of smokers and 
chewers? They are potent, yet diffi- 
cult to define. On most constitu- 
tions it produces (after the first re- 
pugnance has been conquered) a 
soothing effect, by which the tired 
brain is wrapt in slumber, and ceases 
to care for the toil and cares of the 
day. Asa nation, it is said, we are 
living too fast. Our expenditure of 
vital energy is foolishly extravagant. 
Nature cries for rest. Our souls weary 
of the ceaseless struggle, and, like 
the “ mild-eyed, melancholy lotus- 
eaters,” we ask, 
Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 


While all things else have rest from weari- 
ness ? 


The simple fact is, the idler of to- 
day uses tobacco for the same rea- 
son that the savage used it in the 
forests of America centuries gone 
by —to kill that time which he 
has not soul enough to turn to 


! Dr. Richardson’s testimony (p. 73), as to the danger of physical deterioration, is 


iking. 


He says, ‘‘ I do not hesitate to say that if a community of both sexes, whose 


striki 

es were finely formed and powerful, were to be trained to the early practice of 
smoking, and if marriage were confined to the smokers, an apparently new and a phy- 
sically inferior race of men and women would be bred up.” 
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better uses. And the worker, thinker, 
litterateur, poet, uses it to soothe or 
deaden the outcries of nature protest- 
ing against over-work. The tired 
brain must have rest, in which to 
repair its expenditure. So an infant 
must have sleep or it will die. But 
who, from that premise, will infer 
that we should feed a babe on lau- 
danum? Yet this is precisely what 
the hard-worked man is doing who 
answers the plea for rest and holiday 
by drugging into unhealthy repose 
the seat of feeling and of thought. 
In the long-run, it will be found 
that, on physical considerations alone, 
it does not “ pay to smoke.” As one 
who smoked for several years, the 
writer can add his individual testi- 
mony to that fact. If any one who is 
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arguing out the question for himself 
will have the courage to break the 
chains of Nicotia the enslaver, he will 
find, in quicker perceptive powers, 
in firmer pulse, in steadier heart-beat, 
in greater power of work, a reward 
for the abandonment of a drug which 
is neither food nor force, but a waster 
of both. And if he finds the money 
formerly spent upon pipes and cigars 
is burning a hole in his pocket, we 
can suggest an expenditure of it 
which will yield him more pleasure 
than the best Virginia. Let him use 
it in aiding the poor, “who are al- 
ways with us,” and who live and die 
in rat-holes in a so-called Christian 
nation, which spends fourteen mil- 
lions yearly upon tobacco ! 


ONLY TO KNOW. 


ONLY to see your face again, 
Only to touch your hand,— 

Only to hear your voice again, 
Ere I go to the silent land ! 


Only to know you will one day see, 
When the sun is sinking low, 

Ash ady nook, near a sunlit brook, 
Where the soft winds come and go. 

Only to know you will think one day, 
Though never the thought you tell, 

“Ah! for a love that I threw away ; 
For this one loved me well !” 


Only to know that an old sad song, 
A sound of a breeze-borne chime, 

Your heart takes back with a faint regret 
To a far-off, happy time ; 

To a time that seems like a sweet life gone, 
Never to come again ; 

And the after years, and my own sad tears, 
Are all that now remain | 

I sit and think—ah ! many a day— 
Though never the thought I tell, 

“Ah for a love that I threw away ; 
For, oh! I loved you well !” 


REA, 
The above words, set to music by ALFRED PLUMPTON, are published as a song 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D. 1189 TO 1870. 


LorD CLARE (continued ).—In 1785 
the volunteers were both disunited 
and disorganised, their sun had set, 
and their glory was gone. In other 
years they had wrung from the 
government of Great Britain free 
trade; thatgovernment was now bent 
on revoking many of their former 
concessions. Mr. Orde, then chief 
secretary for Ireland, brought in a 
bill in the shape of nine propositions, 
to which others were added in Eng- 
land, whereby the kingdom of Ire- 
land was thenceforward to be de- 
barred from all trade beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope on the east, 
and the Straits of Magellan on the 
west ; and, further, would be thence- 
forward bound by whatever naviga- 
tion laws the English Parliament 
might be pleased to enact. Violent 
was the commotion in the Irish 
House produced by this attempt to 
set up the will of the Parliament of 
England over that of Ireland. Mr. 
Flood then (the bill having been 
given up after a great struggle) moved 
the resolution which he had pro- 
posed on a former night :—“Re- 
solved, that we hold ourselves bound 
not to enter into any engagement 
to give up the sole and exclusive 
right of the Parliament of Ireland 
to legislate for Ireland in all cases 
whatsoever, as well externally as 
commercially and internally.” 
Flood’s motion was opposed by 
Mr. Dennis Daly, by the Attorney- 
general (Mr. Fitz- Gibbon), and 
several others; and amongst the 
supporters of the motion was Mr. 
Curran, who congratulated the 
House and the country on the 
escape they had from the bill, which 


1 Curran’s Life, by his Son. 


would not be suffered to pass. ‘‘ The 
bill,” exclaimed Mr. Curran, “is at 
an end, the cloud that had been 
collecting so long, to break in 
tempest and ruin on our heads, has 
passed harmless away.” 

The Attorney-general stated that 
the resolution of Mr. Flood was an 
insult to the Parliament of Great 
Britain. “If Ireland,” he continues, 
“seeks to quarrel with Great Britain, 
she is a besotted nation. Great 
Britain is not easily roused, nor 
easily appeased.” 

The Attorney-general was repeat- 
edly called to order, and warmly 
pressed by Mr. Flood and Mr. 
Griftith. Some remarks of Mr. Cur- 
ran having stung him to the quick, 
he then attacked him :? 


The politically insane gentleman has as- 
serted much, but he only emitted some 
effusions of the witticisms of fancy. His 
declamation, indeed, was better calculated 
for the stage of Sadler’s Wells than the 
floor of the House of Commons. A mounte- 
bank, with but one-half of the honourable 
gentleman’s talent for rant, would undoubt- 
edly make his fortune. However, I am 
somewhat surprised he should entertain 
such a particular asperity against me, as I 
never did him a favour. But, perhaps, the 
honourable gentleman imagines he may 
talk himself into consequence; if so, I 
should be sorry to obstruct his promotion : 
he is heartily welcome to attack me. Of 
one thing I only will assure him—that I 
hold him in so small a degree of estimation, 
either as a man or as a lawyer, that I shall 
never hereafter deign to make him any 
answer. 

Mr. Curran.—The honourable gentle- 
man says I have poured forth some witti- 
cisms of fancy. That is a charge I shall 
never be able to retort upon him. He says 
I am insane. For m were I the 
man who, when all debate had subsided— 
who, when the bill was given up, had risen 
to make an inflammatory speech against 
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my country—I should be obliged to an 
friend who would excuse my conduct by 
attributing it to insanity. Were I the man 
who could commit a murder on the repu- 
tation of my country, I should thank the 
friend who would excuse my conduct by 
attributing it to insanity. Were I a man 
possessed of so much arrogance as to set up 
my own little head against the opinions of 
the nation, I should thank the friend who 
would say, “ Heed him not—he is insane !” 
Nay, if I were such a man, I would thank 
the friend who had sent me to Bedlam. 
If I knew one man who was ‘ easily roused 
and easily ap d,’ I would not give his 
character as that of the whole nation. The 
right honourable gentleman says he never 
came here with written speeches. I never 
suspected him of it, and I believe there is 
not a gentleman in the house who, having 
heard what has fallen from him, would 
ever suspect him of writing speeches, But 
I will not pursue him further. I will not 
enter into a conflict in which victory can 
gain no honour. 


The Attorney-general, stung by 
the sarcasm of Curran’s reply, at 
once sent him a hostile message. 
They met on the ground, each at- 
tended by his second. It was then 
no unusual sight to see an Attorney- 
general challenge to deadly combat 
a member of the bar who had in- 
flicted even a fancied insult on his 
honour. Theground being measured, 
the combatants, surrounded by vast 
crowds, took their place on the 
measured line. On the word “fire ” 
being given, Mr. Curran raised his 
pistol and fired on the moment. 
Not so the Attorney-general ; “there 
flashed no fire, and there hissed no 
ball” for several seconds, until he 
had his antagonist “ well covered,” 
he then fired and missed. Where- 
upon Curran exclaimed—“ It was 
not your fault, Mr. Attorney: you 
was deliberate enough.” Fitz-Gibbon’s 
honour was then declared to be 
satisfied ; and here, at least for the 
present, the dispute appeared to 
terminate, 

The next question that came be- 
fore the House was conversant with 
the pensions on the civil establish- 
ment. Enormous were the amounts 
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of the annual pensions bestowed on 
the most worthless and the most 
corrupt of the community. A mo- 
tion was accordingly brought on by 
Mr. Forbes, condemnatory of the 
entire system. It was opposed by 
Government members, headed by 
the Attorney-general (Fitz-Gibbon), 
who asserted in strong language that 
the bill then brought in to restrain 
the Government in the granting of 
pensions was of a dangerous cha- 
racter, inasmuch as it went to rob 
the Crown of its responsibility in the 
disposal of the public moneys, and 
to convey it to that House, and even 
to the House of Peers. Mr. Grat- 
tan, on the side of the patriots, con- 
tended “that if he should vote pen- 
sions were not a grievance, he should 
vote an impudent, an insolent, and 
a public lie.” Curran, following on 
the same side, compared, in poetic 
fancy, the idle pension-holders on 
the national pension-list to the lilies 
of the field—“ they toil not, neither 
do they spin, and yet are arrayed 
like Solomon in all his glory.” There 
was yet another great subject of dif- 
ference between the ministry and 
the patriots in that session — it 
was the Dublin Police Bill, which 
strengthened the Government garri- 
son and threw new patronage into 
their hands. 

Five years had then gone over 
since the independence of ’82, and 
the country still seemed to lie more 
prostrate than ever at the feet of 
England. Mr. Fitz-Gibbon then 
shows too clearly that while the Go- 
vernment were at the mercy of the 
Parliament, they were still in a posi- 
tion to purchase that mercy by keep- 
ing a majority of that corrupt assem- 
bly in pay. 


The Government was now (he said) at 
the mercy of that Parliament, and therefore 
had to propitiate it, or Government could 
not go on. (His argument concludes in 
favour of a “union” with England, asa. ' 
cure for all evils). Such a connexion as - 
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the present (said he) is formed not for mu- 
tual strength and security, but for mutual 
debility. It is a connexion of distinct 
minds and distinct interests, generating 
national discontent and jealousy, and per- 
paaatins faction and misgovernment in the 
erior country. The first obvious disad- 
tage to Ireland is, that in every department 
of the state, every other consideration must 
yield to parlimentary power ; let the mis- 
conduct of any public officer be what it may, 
if he is supported by a powerful parliamen- 
tary interest, he is too strong for the King’s 
representative. A majority of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain will defeat the 
minister of the day ; but a majority of the 
Parliament of Saal against the King's 
Government goes directly to separate this 
kingdom from the British Crown. If it 
continues, separation or war is the inevit- 
issue; and therefore it is, that the 
general executive of the empire, as far as is 
essential to retain Ireland as a member of 
it, is completely at the mercy of the Irish 
Parliament ; and it is vain to expect, so long 
as man continues to be a creature of passion 
and interest, that he will not avail himself 
of the critical and difficult situation in 
which the executive government of this 
kingdom must ever remain, under its pre- 
sent constitution, 4o demand the favours of 
the Crown, not as the reward of loyalty and 
service, but as the stipulated price, to be paid 
in advance, for the discharge of a public duty. 
Every unprincipled and noisy adventurer, 
who can achieve the means of putting him- 
self forward, commences his political career 
on an avowed speculation of profit and loss ; 
and if he fail to negotiate his political job, 
will endeavour to extort it by faction and 
sedition, and with unblushing effrontery to 
fasten his own corruption on the King’s 
Minister. English influence is the inex- 
haustible theme for popular irritation and 
distrust of every factious and discontented 
man who fails in the struggle to make him- 
self the necessary instrument of it. Am I, 
then, justified in stating, that our present 
connexion with Great Britain is in its na- 
ture formed for mutual debility; that it 
must continue to generate national discon- 
tent and jealousy, and perpetuate faction 
and misgovernment in Ireland.! 


In 1787 the whole of the Catholic 
population had resolved to cast off, 
if possible, from their shoulders, not 
alone the penal laws, but the incubus 
of the tithes then paid to the Pro- 
testant Church. The method they 

ursued was, however, condemned 
y the prelates of their own Church, 


1 Trish Parliamentary Debates. 
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amongst whom was the most illus- 
trious Dr. Troy, then Bishop of 
Ossory, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Dublin. Against the secret so- 
cieties of “The White Boys” and 
“The Right Boys,” he fulminated 
the thunders of the Church; and 
further, he proclaimed that “ the 
oaths taken by those deluded men 
were unlawful, infamous, and dam- 
nable.” The Attorney - general, 
whilst upholding the Established 
Church, thus blames the landlords 
as the chief cause of the wide-spread 
disturbances; and his idea of the 
true character of that class he has 
thus transmitted to other genera- 
tions :— 


He knew that the unhappy tenantry 
were ground to powder by relentless land- 
lords. He knew that, far from giving the 
clergy their just dues, they had not food 
or raiment for themselves; the landlord 
grasped the whole, and sorry was he to add, 
that not satisfied with the present extor- 
tion, some landlords had been so base as to 
instigate the insurgents to rob the clergy 
of their tithes, not in order to alleviate the 
distress of the tenantry, but that they 
might add the clergy’s share to the cruel 
rack-rents already paid. It would require 
the utmost ability of Parliament to come 
to the root of those evils. 


He closed by moving a resolu- 
tion :— 


“ That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that some further provisions by statute are 
indispensably necessary to prevent tumul- 
tuous risings and assemblies, and for the 
more adequate and effectual punishment of 
persons guilty of outrage, riot, and illegal 
combination, and of administering and 
taking unlawful oaths.”, 


He also instanced cases in Mun- 
ster, “in which, to his own know- 
ledge, a poor tenant was compelled 
to pay six pounds an acre for potato 
ground, which six pounds he had to 
work out with his landlord at five 
pence a-day. He might have found 
cases much worse still in Connaught.” 
But Gratton shewed that “ the land- 
lords’ over-reaching compared to that 
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of the tithe-farmer, was mercy.” It 
thus appears that the tenant-farmers, 
when goaded into resistance, were 
denied by the Irish Parliament—com- 
posed almost exclusively of land- 
lords—Protestant landlords—any re- 
medy whatever, other than the bay- 
onet and the halter. Lord Clare 
subsequently recals to those land- 
lords’ minds the remembrance of 
their own origin, of their introduction 
into the country, and of the confisca- 
tions that here took place when the 
old Catholic proprietors were stamp- 
ed out : 


I wish (he says) that gentlemen who call 
themselves the dignified and independent 
Trish nation to know that 7,800,000 acres 
of land were set out, under the Act of 
Settlement and Explanation, to a motley 
crew of English adventurers, civil and 
military, nearly to the total exclusion of 
the inhabitants of the island, many of 
whom, who were innocent of the rebellion, 
lost their inheritance, as well for the diffi- 
culties conjured up in the court of claims, 
in the proofs required of their innocence, 
as from a deficiency in the fund for reprisal 
to English adventurers, arising from a pro- 
fuse grant made by the Crown to the Duke 
of York. 


The commencement of the organi- 
sation, Mr. Fitz-Gibbon states, was 
in one or two remote parishes in the 
county of Kerry, when the people 
assembled in a mass-house (as he is 
pleased to style one of the temples 
of the Roman Church), and there 
they took an oath to obey “ Captain 
Right,” and starve the Protestant 
clergy. ‘They then proceeded to 
the next parishes on the following 
Sunday, and there swore the people 
in the same manner, with this addi- 
tion, that they (the people last 
sworn) should, on the ensuing Sun- 
day, proceed to the chapels of their 
next neighbouring parishes in like 
manner ; and in all their proceedings 
they have shown the greatest address, 
and with a degree of caution and 
circumspection which is the more 
alarming, as it demonstrates system 
and design.” 
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An Act was then presented to the 
House, to prevent tumultuous risings 
and assemblages, and empowering 
magistrates to demolish Roman Ca- 
tholic “ meeting-houses ” wherever 
they were used for tumultuous assem- 
blies. This clause having been 
strongly objected to by Mr. Grattan, 
and the Attorney-general not pressing 
it, it was withdrawn: he, however, 
was free to confess that, “ wherever 
Popish meeting-houses were made 
places of combination they ought to 
be prostrated.” Thus shorn of its 
most insulting clause, the Act 27th 
Geo. III., ch. 15, passed, the sth 
section of which enacted, amongst 
other things, that any persons ob- 
structing any clergyman from per- 
forming divine service according to 
the usage of “‘the Church of Ire- 
land” shall suffer death.' 

Mr. Gratton persisted in his mo- 
tion for a committee to inquire 
whether any just cause of complaint 
existed amongst the people on ac- 
count of the impost of the tithes, 
His speech on that occasion, a mas- 
ter-piece of eloquence, produced a 
mighty effect on the whole country, 
but none whatever on that most 
anti-Catholic of all bodies, the Par- 
liament of College Green. ‘That the 
people had no confidence whatever 
in that assembly may be, and is, 
gathered from the words of no less 
an authority than that of John 
Mitchell. Speaking of the loss of 
Gratton’s motion, he says,’ “ Only 
49 voted for the motion, but 121 
gave their voice against all inquiry.” 
The poor peasantry were left at the 
mercy as before of the tithe-priests, 
(the Protestant clergy,) and proctors, 
and of the grinding landlords, and 
sO remain without improvement to 
this day. They felt that there was 
no parliament for them, no law, no 
protection, no sympathy ; and we 
cannot but agree with Mr. Curran, 
that the only wonder would have 
been if they did not occasionally set 


' Irish Statutes, vol. xiv. p. 169-170. 
2 Mitchell’t History of Ireland, vol. i, p. 292. 
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fire to a parson’s stack-yard, or that 
they did not cut off a tithe proctor’s 
ears, when they could meet him in 
a convenient place. 

While the Catholic districts of the 
country were thus distracted under 
the paternal rule of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, the Protestants of the north, 
forming themselves into societies 
known as the Peep-o’-Day Boys, 
Protestant Boys, &c., committed 
frightful atrocities in the province of 
of Ulster, on their Catholic neigh- 
bours. 

To those who ascribe all the 
evils of Ireland to the Union, Mr. 
Fitz-Gibbon’s description of the pro- 
vince of Munster in this year (1787) 
—after, be it observed, the Free- 
Trade Bill had been carried—may 
not be without its advantage :— 

Here is Munster, under a resident par- 
liament. I am well acquainted with that 

rovince, and I say it is impossible for 
uman wretchedness to exceed that of its 
miserable tenantry. I know that the un- 
happy tenants are ground to the earth by 
relentless landlords. So much for one pro- 
vince, and now for the whole country. 
The island is supposed to contain three 
millions of inhabitants; of these, two live 
like the beasts of the field, upon a root 
icked out of the earth; almost without 
ovels for shelter or clothes for covering. 
What mode of taxation can be devised? 
Shall we tax leather when no shoes are 
worn, or tallow when no candles are 
burnt ?! . 

Such was the speech made by 
Mr. Fitz-Gibbon in the face of Par- 
liament; and if these assertions 
were false, they appear, at least, to 
have been left uncontradicted. 

Between tyrannical laws, an un- 
reformed parliament, which repre- 
sented but a fraction of one sec- 
tion of the people, whose members 
were continually and openly bribed, 
and a contemptible magisterial 
bench, no other country in Europe 
seemed sunken so low in the scale 
of civilisation. : 

Lorp LirrorD, then Chancellor, 


1 Irish Parliamentary Debates. 
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bestowed the commission of the 
peace for the county of Dublin on 
one-and-twenty persons, who were 
afterwards all superseded by Lord 
Clare. Francis Higgins, commonly 
called the Sham Squire, was also 
appointed to the commission of the 
peace,—an appointment so scanda- 
lous as to call forth the following 
remarks in the “Dublin Evening 
Post” of that day :°—* Will not a 
time of retribution come for all this 
accumulation of villany and enor- 
mity, at which the blood runs cold ? 
Oh, that we had a Fitz-Gippon 
judge! then would no longer the 
Newgate felon, the murderer of 
wretched parents, the betrayer of 
virgiti innocence, sham his fate, and 
defy the laws of God and man.” 

THE REGENCY QUESTION. — In 
the autumn of 1788, George III. 
became seriously indisposed, and 
his disorder at length assumed the 
aspect of mental derangement. As 
the King was thus, by the visitation 
of God, rendered incapable of exer- 
cising his political functions, the 
consideration of a regency occupied 
the minds of all ranks of the com- 
munity. The English Parliament 
was divided into parties. Mr. Pitt 
proposed and carried a resolution 
through both Houses (Mr. Fox 
heading the opposition in the House 
of Commons) to invest the Prince 
of Wales with royal authority, sub- 
ject only to certain limitations and 
restrictions. ‘The first of these was, 
that the Regent should not have 
the power of creating peers; the 
second, that he should not grant 
any place or pension for life, or in 
reversion, except for good beha- 
viour ; the third, that he should be 
restrained from all power over the 
King’s personal property. He also 
proposed that the royal person 
should be committed to the Queen’s 
care. 
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The Parliament of Ireland took 
a widely different view of this ques- 
tion, while the Castle authorities 
exactly harmonised with the resolu- 
tion carried by Mr. Pitt in England. 
On the sth of February, 1789, the 
Marquis of Buckingham, Lord Lieu- 
tenant, opened the session. His 
Excellency informed the House of 
his Majesty’s indisposition, and ac- 
quainted them that he had directed 
all the necessary documents to be 
laid before them. The Secretary 
then moved in the Commons, “ That 
the House should, on the Monday 
se’night, resolve itself into a com- 
mittee to take into consideration 
the state of his Majesty’s health.” 
The motion being regarded in no 
other light than that of procuring a 
delay, to prevent the Irish parlia- 
ment from coming to any resolution 
on the subject prior to the decision 
of the British Parliament, it was ve- 
hemently opposed as derogatory to 
the independence of the kingdom ; 
and the motion of Mr. Gratton, for 
the House to meet on the ensuing 
Wednesday, was carried against the 
Government by a majority of 128 to 
74 On that day Mr. Connolly 
moved, “ That an address be present- 
ed to the Prince of Wales, requesting 
him to take upon himself the Go- 
vernment of the kingdom of Ireland 
during his Majesty’s incapacity,” 
which, after a stormy debate, was 
carried without a division. Mr, 
Fitz-Gibbon made this, as, in truth, 
he made every question, an occasion 
to inculcate the idea of a legislative 
union, which was then, and con- 
tinued to be, his great political aim 
until he attained it. He said that— 

The Crown of Ireland and the Crown of 
England were inseparably and indisso)ubly 
united, and that the Irish Parliament was 
perfectly and totally independent of the 
British Parliament. 

The first position was their security ; 
the second was their freedom; and when 
gentlemen talked any other language than 


that, they either tended to the separation 
the crowns, or to the subjugation of 
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their Parliament; they invaded either their 
security or their liberty ; in fact, the only 
security of their liberty was their connec- 
tion with Great Britain; and gentlemen 
who risked, breaking the connection, must 
make up their minds to a union. God 
forbid he should ever see that day ; but if 
ever the day on which a separation should 
be attempted, should come, he should not 
hesitate to embrace a union rather than a 


separation. 


Under the Duke of Portland’s go- 
vernment the grievances of Ireland 
were stated to be: 


The alarming usurpation of the British 
Parliament ; a perpetual mutiny bill; and 
the powers assumed by the Privy Council. 

These grievances were redressed, and in 
redressing them they passed a law repeal- 
ing part of Poynings’. By their new law 
they enacted that all Bills which should 
pass the two Houses in Ireland should be 
certified into England; and, returned under 
the Great Seal of England, without any 
addition, diminution, or alteration whatso- 
ever, should pass into law, and no other. 
By this they made the Great Seal of Eng- 
land essentially and indispensably necessary 
in the passing of laws in Ireland; they 
could pass no act without first ———s 
it into England and having it return 
under the Great Seal in that kingdom; in- 
somuch that, were the King of England 
and Ireland to come in person, and to re- 
side in Ireland, he could not pass a bill 
without its being first certified to his re- 
gent in England, who must return it under 
the seal of that kingdom before his Maj 
could even in person assent to it. That if 
the House should by force of an address, 
upon the instant, and without any commu- 
nication with England, invest a regent 
with powers undefined, when the moment 
of reflection came, it would startle the 
boldest adventurers in England ; and then 
he reminded gentlemen of the language 
they held with England in the day they 
asserted their freedom: “ Perpetual con- 
nexion ; common fortune; we will rise or 
fall with England ; we will share her liberty, 
and we will share her fate.” Did gentle- 
men recollect the arguments used in En. 
gland to justify the fourth proposition of 
the commercial treaty? “Ireland,” said 
they, ‘‘ having a Parliament of her own, 
may think fit to carry on a commerce, and 
regulate her trade by laws different from, 
perhaps contradictory to, the laws of Great 
Britain.” How well-founded that observa- 
tion was, they would prove, if they seized 
the first opportunity that offered of differ- 
ing from Great Britain on a t imperial 
question ; certainly, if it be the scheme to 
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differ on all imperial questions, and if that 
be abetted by men of great authority, they 
meant to drive them to a union, and the 
method they took was certainly more effec- 
tual to sweep away opposition than if all 
the sluices of corruption were opened toge- 
ther, and deluged the country’s representa- 
tives; for it was certain nothing Jess than 
the alternative of separation could ever 
force a union. 

Suppose the Prince did not accept the 
regency in England ; suppose their address 
should reach him before he was actually 
invested with royal powers in England, in 
what situation would you put him? They 
would call on him, in defiance of two Acts 
of Parliament, which made the crowns in- 
separable, to dethrone the King his father. 
They would call upon him to do an act 
now at which hereafter his nature would 
revolt. They were false friends of the 
Prince of Wales who should advise him to 
receive an address that might give him 
cause to curse the hand which presented 
it. He knew that liberties indecent in the 
extreme had been taken with the name of 
that august personage. He knew it had 
been whispered that every man who should 
vote against the address would be con- 
sidered as voting against him, and treating 
him with disrespect; but if any man had 
had the guilt and folly to poison his mind 
with such an insinuation, he trusted to his 
good sense to distinguish his friends; he 
would trust to his good sense to determine 
whether they were his friends who wished 
to guard the imperial rights of the British 
Crown, or they who would stake them 
-_ the momentary and impotent triumph 
of an English party. What matter to 
the Prince whether he received royal au- 
thority by bill or by address? Was there 
a@ man who would presume to libel him, 
and to assert that the success of that mea- 
sure would be a triumph to him ? 

There was a feature in the proceeding 
which, independent of every other objec- 
tion to it, did in his mind make it highly 
reprehensible, and that was, that he con- 
sidered it as a formal appeal from the Parlia- 
ment of England to that of Ireland. Re- 
specting the parties who made that appeal 
he should say nothing: but although there 
might be much dignity on their part in 
receiving the appeal, he could not see any 
strong symptoms of wisdom in it: because, 
by so doing, he shoyld conceive we must 
inevitably sow the seeds of jealousy and 
disunion between the Parliaments of the 
two countries; and though he did not by 
any means desire of the Parliament of that 
country implicity to follow the Parliament 
of England, he should suppose it rather a 
wise maxim for Ireland always to concur 
with the Parliament of Great Britain, un- 
less for very strong reasons indeed they 
were obliged to differ from it. If it were 
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to be a point of Irish dignity to differ with 
the Parliament of England to show their 
independence, he very much feared that 
sober men in that country, who had es- 
tates to luse, would soon become sick of 
independence. The fact was, that, consti- 
tuted as it was, the Government of that 
country never could go on unless they fol- 
lowed Great Britain implicitly in all regu- 
lations of imperial policy. The indepen. 
dence of their Parliament was their free- 
dom; their dependence on the Crown of 
England was their security for that free- 
dom ; and gentlemen who professed them. 
selves that night advocates for the inde- 
pendence of the Irish Crown, were advo- 
cates for its separation from England. 

They should agree with England in three 
points: one king, one law, one religion. 
They should keep these great objects 
steadily in view, and act like wise men. 
If they made the Prince of Wales their 
Regent, and granted him the plenitude of 
power, in God’s name let it be done by 
bill; otherwise he saw such danger[that 
he deprecated the measure proposed. He 
called upon the country gentlemen of Ire- 
land, that that was not a time to think of 
every twopenny grievance, every paltry dis- 
appointment sustained at the Castle of 
Dublin ; if any man had been aggrieved by 
the Viceroy, and chose to compose a phi- 
lippic on the occasion, let him give it on 
the debate of a turnpike-bill, where it 
would not be so disgraceful to the man 
who uttered it, and to those who would 
not listen to him, as it would be on the 
present occasion, 


The address was agreed upon by 
both Houses, Its principal clause 
was in these words :— 


We therefore beg leave humbly to re- 
quest that your Royal Highness will be 
pleased to take upon you the Government 
of this realm during the continuation of 
his Majesty’s present indisposition, and no 
longer; and under the style and title of 
Prince Regent of Ireland, in the name and 


-on behalf of his Majesty, to exercise and 


administer, according to the laws and con- 
stitution of this kingdom, all regal powers, 
jurisdiction, and prerogatives, to the Crown 
and Government thereof belonging. 


On the 19th, both Houses waited 
on the Lord Lieutenant, requesting 
him to transmit it to the Prince, 
He refused to do so, On the day 
following, Mr. Gratton moved in the 
House, “That his Excellency, the 
Lord Lieutenant, having thought 
proper to decline to transmit to his 
Royal Highness, George, Prince of 
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Wales, the address of both Houses 
of Parliament, a competent number 
of members be appointed by this 
House to present the said address 
to his Royal Highness.” The Lords 
concurred, and named the Duke of 
Leinster and the Earl of Charlemont 
to accompany the members of the 
other House who should be ap- 
pointed to join them in presenting 
the address. 

Mr. Grattan further moved a vote 
of censure on the Lord Lieutenant, 
which was carried by 115 to 83; 
and also votes of supplies for two 
months only, which were carried.’ 

On the 25th of February, the de- 
puties, having arrived in London, 
presented the address. They were 
most graciously received; but two 
days before, the King had recovered 
from his malady. It was thus unne- 
cessary for the Prince either to ac- 
cept or reject the offer made to him 
by the Irish Parliament. He con- 
gratulated them on the happy change 
in his Majesty’s health, and assured 


them of the “ gratitude and affection ‘ 


to the loyal and generous people of 
Ireland, which he felt indelibly im- 
printed on his heart.” This danger- 
ous dispute was thus ended for that 
time. Its dangers were twofold. 
First, the Prince might have refused 
the regency with limited powers— 
in that case the English Parliament 
would certainly have made the Queen 
regent ; and the Prince might have 
accepted the Irish regency with un- 
limited powers; there would then 
have been two regents, and two 
separate kingdoms. Secondly, the 
Prince might have accepted the re- 
gency precisely on the terms offered 
him in each country ; he would then 
have been a regent with limited 
powers in England, and with full 
royal prerogative in Ireland ; unable 
to create a peer in England, but with 
power to swamp the House with new 
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peerages in Ireland; unable to re- 
ward his friends with certain grants, 
pensions, and offices in England, but 
able to quarter them all upon the 
revenue of Ireland. The peril of 
such a condition of things was fully 
appreciated both by Mr. Pitt and 
his able coadjutor in Ireland, Mr. 
Fitz-Gibbon. They drew from it an 
argument for the total annihilation 
of Ireland by a legislative union. 
Others, who watched events with 
equal attention, found in it a still 
sounder argument for separation.* 
Fitz-Gibbon’s conduct in the 
House had now almost won for him 
the chancellorship on the first 
vacancy. We have seen how vacci- 
lating was the mind of Lord Lifford 
during the whole of his last year of 
office. His letter to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, of the 30th August, 1788, in- 
forming him of his wish to resign the 
seals, we have given in another place 
[supra, p. 69.]; on the 6th October, 
1788, the Attorney-general Fitz- 
Gibbon informed his Excellency by 
letter [supra, p. 70.], that he had 
an interview with Mr. Pitt on the 
expected vacancy in the Irish court 
of Chancery. It is said,* and perhaps 
with some reason, that Lord Clon- 
mel, then chief-justice of the King’s 
Bench, was in the running for the 
seals, and that was the cause of the 
hatred which subsisted ever after be- 
tween him and Fitz-Gibbon. “A 
race,” his lordship says, “for the 
seals can be won but by superlative 
enthusiasm, watchfulness, temper- 
ance, diligence, and acting.“ On 
the 28th of April, 1787, Lord Lif- 
ford died, and immediately Fitz- 
Gibbon, who had earned, and who 
was yet to earn, all the favour which 
the Crown of England could heap 
on one man, was made Lord Chan- 
cellor While he filled the office of 
Attorney-general, bribery and cor- 
ruption prevailed in the Irish House 
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of Commons, openly and in the face 
of day. Votes were shamelessly 
bargained and sold, and £13,000! 


‘was added to the pension-list. Why 


was this wholesale bribery? Why 
those pensions thus added to the list ? 
Because the Government, alarmed 
by the conduct of the Irish Parlia- 
ment in the late struggle on the 
regency question, were determined 
to break down all opposition, and 
to prevent a renewal, in the case of 
the King’s insanity, of a like resolu- 
tion, which would in the end lead 
to a final separation between the 
two countries, Mr. Fitz-Gibbon sub- 
sequently admitted that this ma- 
neuvre cost the nation half a million 
of money. 

Mr. Gratton, in after years, com- 
menting on this admission, thus 
speaks in language of indigna- 
tion :— 

“ Half a million, or more was expended 
some years ago to break an opposition; the 
Same, or a greater sum may be necessary 
now.’ so said the principal servant of the 
Crown. The House heard him: I heard 
him : he said it standing on his legs to an 
astonished and an indignant nation; and he 
said it in the most extensive sense of bribery 
and corruption. The threat was proceeded 
on; the peerage was sold; the caitiffs of 
corruption were everywhere; in the lobby, 
in the street, on the steps, and at the door 
of every parliamentary leader, whose thres- 
holds were worn by the members of the 
then administration, offering titles to some, 
amnesty to others, and corruption to all, 

The new Chancellor was sworn 
into office on the zoth June, 1789, 
and was immediately raised to the 
peerage with the title of Baron Fitz- 
Gibbon of Conelloe [afterwards cre- 
ated Viscount Fitz-Gibbon, 1793, 
and Earl of Clare, 1795].* Entering 
on the duties of his office with a 
splendour far exceeding all prece- 
dent, he expended four thousand 
guineas for a state carriage ; his 
establishment was gorgeous and his 


entertainments magnificent. His 


family connexions absorbed the pa- 
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tronage of the State, and he became 
the most absolute subject that mo- 
dern times had seen in the British 
Islands. The bar then, as now, and 
in times before that, was the glory 
of the country, and was filled by men 
of birth, of fortune, and of talents. 
Their pride was to defend the con- 
stitution, and they were as yet un- 
corrupted by the allurements of 
place ; but that profession the Chan- 
cellor was resolved to corrupt. Situa- 
tions were therefore created; he 
doubled the number of bankrupt 
commissioners; he revived some 
offices and created others, and under 
pretence of furnishing each county 
with a local judge, in two months he 
established thirty-two new offices of 
six or seven hundred pounds a-year 
each. And yet with all his arrogance, 
with his other faults, and they were 
many, he had qualities of the heart 
and mind that induced even Henry 
Grattan, when repelling some charges 
of Fitz-Gibbon, to say, “ that what 
had fallen from him was a proof that 
a certain asperity is not inconsistent 
with an excellent head and a very 
good heart.” Plowden thus writes 
of his character :— 


Lord Clare was one of the most successful 
and eminent lawyers that ever adorned the 
Trish Bar. Coming, early in life, into par- 
liament, and having an inheritance to a 
very ample patrimony, united with the 
emoluments of his profession, he became in 
fortune one of the most independent mem- 
bers of the Irish House of Commons. From 
the moment of his appointment to be the 
Attorney-general, under the administration 
of the Duke of Portland, in 1782, he shewed 
himself, until the hour of his death, the 
most devotedly and uniformly attached to 
the interests and influence of the English 
cabinet. He was singularly gifted by nature 
to act in the elevated stations of first law 
officer of the Crown and Chancellor of Ire- 
land. His professional talents and know- 
ledge were inferior to none at the bar; and 
his professional intrepidity, spirited exer- 
tions, and unwearied zeal in supporting the 
cause he had undertaken, were superior to - 
those of any other political character of his 
time. He rather spurned at than courted 
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ponte. He is universally allowed to 
ave performed the functions of chancellor 
with more ability and effect than any of 
those who had preceded him. An excellent 
landlord, and unimpeached in his private 
life; but in his public most unpopular, 
which is not extraordinary, since he was 
considered the principal promoter, if not 
chief adviser, of all the strong measures 
that were adopted. He never favoured the 
volunteer system, and was the principal 
agent in putting it down. He resolutely 
withstodd all concessions to the Roman 
Catholics. In parliament he was ever 
assiduous and powerful, frequently heated, 
sometimes sarcastic, generally arrogant and 
overbearing; while in private life he was 
as steady in his attachments as in his en- 
mities he was unrelenting. In complacency 
he was the most engaging of men; of 
features, person, and figure, noble; still, 
however, on too many occasions, haughty, 
if not fastidious and disdainful, in his air 
and deportment. 

Many anecdotes are remembered 
of the haughty bearing of Lord Clare 
in his court. Sir Jonah Barrington! 
(an authority, however, not always 
the most reliable) states that his 
arrogance in court intimidated many 
whom his patronage could not cor- 
rupt. Certain it is, that from the 
moment of his elevation to the wool- 
sack he did all that man could do to 
drive Curran from business in his 
court. It is related that one day, 
when it was known that he was to 
make an elaborate argument in Chan- 
cery, Lord Clare brought a large 
Newfoundland dog upon the bench 
with him, and during the progress 
of the argument he lent his ear much 
more to the dog than to the barrister. 
This was observed at length by the 
entire profession. In time the Chan- 
cellor lost all regard for decency ; 
he turned himself quite aside in the 
most material part of the case, and 
began in full court to fondle the ani- 
mal, Curran stopped at once. “ Go 
on, go on, Mr. Curran,” said Lord 
Clare. “Oh! I beg a thousand 
pardons, my Lord; I really took 
it for granted that your Lordship 
was employed in consultation.” On 
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another occasion, when pleading the 
cause of his client before the Chan- 
cellor, he happened frequently to 
make use of the words “also” and 
“ likewise,” drawing a distinction be- 
tween them. Lord Clare interrupted 
by saying, “ Mr. Curran, it appears 
to me that you draw a fanciful dis- 
tinction between the words that to 
me always appeared synonymous ?” 
“No fanciful distinction, my lord,” 
replied Curran, “as I think I shall 
show your lordship in a moment. 
My Lord, the great and good Lord 
Lifford for many years presided over 
this court, which he adorned; you 
also, my lord, preside over it, but 
not /ikewise,”” 

At length, however, the day 
arrived when Curran, roused to the 
highest possible pitch of exaspera- 
tion, took an ample and almost un- 
paralleled revenge upon his adver- 
sary. In the year 1790, a dispute 
arose between the Sheriffs of Dublin 
and the Common Council on the one 
part, and the Court of Alderman on 
the other, as to the right of electing 
a Lord Mayor: 


Mr. Curran.—lIn this very chamber did 
the Chancellor and judges sit, with all the 

vity and affected attention to argument 
in favour of that liberty and those rights 
which they had conspired to destroy. But 
to what end, my lords, offer arguments to 
such men? A little and a peevish man 
may be often exasperated; but how shall it 
be corrected by refutation? How fruitless 
would it have been to represent to that 
wretched chancellor that he was betraying 
those rights which he was sworn to main- 
tain: that he was involving a government 
in disgrace and a kingdom in panic and 
consternation ; that he was violating every 
sacred duty and every solemn engagement 
that binds him to himself, his country, and 
his God? Alas, my lords! by what argu- 
ment could any man hope to reclaim or to 
dissuade a man illiberal and unprincipled— 
a minion of authority, induced by his profli- _ 
gacy to undertake, and bound by his avarice 
and vanity to persevere? e probably 
would have replied to the most unanswer- 
able arguments by some curt, contumelious, 
and unmeaning apologem, delivered with 
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the fretful smile of irritated self-sufficiency 
and disconcerted arrogance; or even if he 
could be dragged by his fears to a considera- 
tion of the question, by what miracle could 
the pigmy capacity of a stunted pendant be 
enlarged to a reception of the subject? The 
endeavour to approach it would only have 
removed him to a greater distance than he 
was before, as a little hand that strives to 
grasp a mighty globe is thrown back by the 
reaction of its own effort to comprehend. 
It may be given to a Hale or to a Hard- 
wicke to discover, and to retract a mistake, 
The errors of such men are only specks that 
arise for a moment upon the surface of a 
splendid, luminary—consumed by its heat, 
or irradiated by its light, they soon dis- 
appear; but the perversenesses of a mean 
and a narrow intellect are like the excres- 
cences that grow upon a body cold and 
dark—no fire to waste them, no ray to en- 
lighten, they assimilate and coalesce with 
those qualities too congenial to their nature, 
and acquire an incorrigible permanency in 
union with kindred frost and | kindred opa- 
city. Nor, indeed, my lords, except where 
the interest of millions can be affected by 
the vice or the folly of an individual, need 
it be regretted that to things not worthy to 
be made much better it had not pleased 
Providence to afford the privilege of im- 
provement. 

Lorp Caance.ior.—Surely, Mr. Curran, 
@ gentleman of your eminence in your pro- 
fession must see that the conduct of for- 
mer Privy Councils has nothing to do with 
the question before us. The question lies 
in the narrowest limits: it is merely 
whether the Commons have a right of ar- 
bitrary and capricious rejection, or are 
obliged to assign a reasonable cause for 
their disapprobation. To that point you 
have a right to be heard; but I hope you 
do not mean to lecture the council. 
. Mr, Curran.—I mean, my lords, to 
speak to the case of my clients, and to 
avail myself of every defence which I con- 
ceive applicable to that case. I am not 
speaking to a dry point of law to a single 
judge, and on a mere forensic subject ; I 
am addressing a very large auditory, con- 
sisting of co-ordinate members, of whom 
the far greater number are not versed in 
the law. Were I to address such an audi- 
ence on the rights and interests of a great 
city, and address them in the hackneyed 
style of a pleader, I should make a very 
idle display, with very little information 
to those I address, or benefit to those on 
whose behalf I have the honour to be 
heard. Iam aware, my lords, that truth 
is to be sought only by slow and painful 
progress ; I know, oe, that error is in its 
nature flippant and compendious; it hops 
with airy and fastidious levity over proofs 
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and arguments, and perches upon asser- 
tions which it calls conclusion. 

It was clear enough that, under the 
name of Sir Constantine Phipps, the Chan- 
cellor was designated. When he himself 
unguardedly recognised the likeness (he 
cleared the court), he could scarcely blame 
the world for admitting its fidelity. 


A.D. 1792.—In this year the first 
important debates on granting the 
elective franchise to the Catholics 
took place. A petition was presented 
at the bar of the House ; but intol- 
lerance was then in full force, and 
the petition was rejected by the over- 
whelming majority of 208 to 23. In 
the very next year, however, the 
legislature, terrified by the French 
Revolution, passed the Act 33 George 
III., ch. 21, “for the relief of his 
Majesty’s Popish or Roman Catholic 
subjects of Ireland.” It is not the 
least remarkable incident in the pas- 
sing of that Act that Lord Clare, the 
most unqualified enemy the Catho- 
lics ever had, and the most virulent 
against them, in the debate, in 1793, 
spoke and voted for giving them the 
elective franchise, which he had pre- 
viously asserted would be a breach 
of the coronation oath, and destruc- 
tive of the Church and State. On 
the other hand, Lord Claremont, 
always the most zealous friend of 
the Irish people, or, more correctly 
speaking, of the Irish Protestant 
people, voted against any concession 
whatever to the Catholics. 

The same year that the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act passed, Lord 
Clare introduced another bill into 
the House of Lords, for the purpose 
of preventing “unlawful” assem- 
blies under the pretence of pre- 
paring or presenting public petitions 
or other addresses to his Majesty or 
the Parliament. And this Act it 
was that afterwards prevented O’Con- 
nell from calling together the council 
of “Three Hundred.” 

We now arrive at the troublesome 
times that immediately preceded the 
Rebellion of 1798. Whilst the Ca- 
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tholics of this country clung to the 
faith of their fathers with a devotion 
unexampled in the history of the 
world, whilst they were struggling to 
build up the temple, in other coun- 
tries both altars and thrones were 
either tottéring to their fall or were 
gone. Whilst the Irish people looked 
on the Cross as their standard, the 
French Directory had overturned 
religion, and had abolished the name 
of Christianity, and its times and 
seasons. It was at this period (1794) 
that an emissary had arrived from 
France to sound the popular mind 
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relative to an invasion of this coun- 
try. Fortunately, his mission proved 
unsuccessful; fortunately, French 
ideas struck no root in the Irish 
soil ; and we have now to be thank- 
ful that the people of this island still 
look with contempt on the works of 
Voltaire, on Rosseau, and on others 
of a like school, whose infidel teach- 
ings have left France a bye-word 
amongst the nations, and have 
brought on her arms “ an everlasting 
reproach, and a perpetual shame, 
which shall never be forgotten.” 
OLIVER J. BURKE. 


Jer, xxiii, 40, 


THE OLD HOME. 
(FOR MUSIC.) 


O! orren I dream of the home by the sea— 
The sweet little, neat little home by the sea! 
Where Mary and I in our infancy played, 
And prattled and sung around grandmother’s knee. 
Sunny our way then, 
Cloudless each day then, 
As, hand linked in hand, o’er the meadows we strayed, 
And gathered the flowers 
In the glad summer hours : 
How my heart loved the home, the old home by the sea! 


I remember when Night and its shadows came down, 
We crept to our cot in the dim-lighted room, 
And wakeful would gaze on the sea and the town, 
Whose lamps in the distance seem’d stars through the gloom. 


Brighter than any 
Star of the many, 


Flash’d ever the lamp of the lighthouse afar :— 
Gleam’d like Hope’s ray 
O’er the proud vessel’s way, 

And gladden’d the heart of each gallant Jack Tar. 


Oh, often I dream of the home by the sea— 
The sweet little, neat little home by the sea ! 
Where Mary and I were so joyous and free, 
And prattled and sung around grandmother’s knee. 
Mary’s at rest now, 
Sorrow’s no guest now, 
Within her breast now, 
And grandmother sleeps in her grave by the sea, 
Still memory will dwell 
On the days loved so well, 
And the sweet little, neat little home by the sea! 


JQuN FULLERTON. 











TuE spirit of Alpine travel is alto- 
gether a thing of modern days. 
Formerly, the bold features even of 
our own native hills, the wavey line 
of purple fells cutting the pale sky 
of evening, the broken craggs fenc- 
ing some lone pool, the path of the 
brawling torrent, the wide breezy 
moor, were looked upon generally 
as things to be avoided, as sad hin- 
drances to travellers, or only as 
tracts grievously barren for the far- 
mer. In old books of travels we 
come upon mention of the moun- 
tains only as a dangerous or dreary 
part of the way; often without a 
word of their beauty or grandeur. 
All this is now changed. With bet- 
ter roads and smoother locomotion, 
our own lovely corners of earth are 
eagerly sought out by thousands 
each autumn, and enjoyed by no 
few persons all the year round. The 
very spots shunned of old are now 
followed up to their inmost recesses 
by people who admire the beautiful 
in earth form, who take from those 
mostly rugged localities an enjoy- 
ment not afforded by the level 
plains, however fertile and easy of 
travel. Society seems more alive 
than formerly to the fact that earth 
is fair, and many of her features 
largely calculated to administer de- 
light to the love of the beautiful 
inherent in man. 

It seems never to have entered 
into the calculations of men of old 
to scale difficult snowy mountains 
for the sole purpose of studying and 
enjoying their natural grandeur, or 
even for scientific observation. The 
classical writers of Greece and Rome 
very rarely touched upon the beauty 
of their native hills, or gave us any 
reason to suppose their fellow- 
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countrymen were ever attracted up 
the mountains. Nevertheless, the 
more spiritual aspirations of the 
Jews, and their better knowledge of 
the creation of things, led them to 
gaze with enlightened gladness upon 
the rugged hills of their beloved 
land : hence the rapturous allusions 
to the “strong mountains,” the 
“lifting up of their eyes to the 
hills,” which we find in their sacred 
odes. 

The progress of science, and pe- 
netration of passable roads, as well 
as international friendliness, have 
done much to widen appreciation of 
districts specially favoured in beauty 
or grandeur ; so that of late the har- 
dihood of Englishmen has repeat- 
edly been put to the test among all 
the various mountain regions of the 
world, and many ranges been ex- 
plored, previously unknown even to 
the dwellers on the plains below. 
More has been done the last twenty 
years in scaling previously unfooted 
mountains, than during all former 
ages; while a spirit of adventure 
has been upon our youth to stand 
among untrodden snows upon the 
grisly peaks that spire into eternal 
frost. 

The volume! now lying before us 
on our study table is certainly the 
most highly finished and artistic pro- 
duction of the kind which has yet 
appeared. It is a book to delight 
either the experienced Alpine 
climber, or the ordinary reader, and 
is a speciality in its way. ‘The nu- 
merous and, doubtless, accurate il- 
lustrations are, almost without ex- 
ception, taken from the author’s own 
sketches ; and, what is remarkable, 
were engraved upon the spot by 
J. W. and E. Whymper. Thus we 
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get the author’s ideas clearly con- 
veyed from first to last, and have 
placed before us the impressions he 
received, by descriptions at once 
literary and artistic. 

Before passing on to notice the 
work in general, we must call atten- 
tion to the exquisite finish of these 
illustrations, some of which seem to 
reach the highest point in their own 
line of art. The view of the Mat- 
terhorn, at page 84, is a masterly 
engraving, at once bold and soft ; 
embracing three or four styles of the 
engraver, and showing the distant 
effect of the snow lying up in the 
hollows of the mountain in a man- 
ner quite photographic. The Bergs- 
chrund, at page 276, shews the semi- 
transparent look of icy masses in a 
striking way : while the view of the 
Matterhorn trom the Riffelberg is 
exceedingly beautiful, quite a study 
in itself ; so bold the tempest-twisted 
ferns in the foreground, so soft and 
gleamy the patches of snow lying on 
that soaring obelisk of rock: all 
rendered in a way that gives a faith- 
ful stamp to the whole picture. 
Many of the lesser sketches are 
clever, particularly that on page 141, 
with its intricate lines upon the gla- 
ciated rock. Those also on pages 
355-6 we consider remarkably good, 
where the artists have faithfully ren- 
dered the sharp outline of ice, which 
yet in substance is semi-transparent, 
and seamed by lines of weather ac- 
tion ; the last of these, called “ On 
the Mer de Glace,” is a superb bit 
of line-engraving, highly creditable 
alike to draughtsman, engraver, and 
printer. Such sketches as these will 
delight the eye of an artist. 

Passing over the introductory 
chapter, we find the author attempt- 
ing to ascend the highest peak of 
Mont Pelvoux, in the district of 
Dauphiné, in France, memorable as 
the nursery and home of the Vau- 
dois, that brave little people whose 
heroic courage and simple piety shall 
be told as long as history lasts. This 
district is yet imperfectly known 
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the valleys, many and greatly dis- 
similar in form and climate, some 
being so deep and narrowthat the. 
rays of the sun are not seen at all for 
one hundred days of each year. 

This Mont Pelvoux being Mr. 
Whymper’s first great ascent, the 
route gave him a task of the endur- 
ance needed by Alpine explorations. 
Hear his description of one valley 
on the route :— 

“ A more frightful and desolate 
valley it is scarcely possible to ima- 
gine; it contains miles of debris, 
boulders, stones, and mud ; few trees; 
not a soul inhabits it ; no birds are 
in the air, no fish in its waters ; the 
mountain is too steep for the cha- 
mois, its slopes too inhospitable for 
the marmot, the whole too repulsive 
for the eagle. Nota living thing did 
we see in this sterile and savage 
valley during four days, except some 
few poor goats which had been dri- 
ven there against their will.” 

What a length of endurance told 
by the words “ during four days !” 
This dreary valley was the scene of 
the diabolical murder of Vaudois, 
in a cavern, where piles of brush- 
wood were fired at the entrance. 
Here, by that man Cattanée, were 
these poor Vaudois, overpowered 
long previously by force of numbers 
only, brutally murdered ; more than 
three thousand persons perishing in 
this frightful massacre, which de- 
populated the whole valley. Here 
is a graphic sketch of night on the 
side of Mont Pelvoux :— 

“ Nothing but the heavy breathing 
of our already sound-asleep com- 
rades broke the solemn stillness of 
the night. It was a silence to be 
felt. Nothing? Hark ! what is that 
dull booming sound above us? Is 
that nothing? There it is again, 
plainer—on it comes, nearer, nearer ; 
tis a crag escaped from the heights 
above! What a fearful crash! We 
jump to our feet. Down it comes 
with awful fury; what power can 
withstand its violence? Dancing, 
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others ; roaring as it descends. Ah, 
it has passed! No; there it is 
again ! and we hold our breath, as, 
with resistless force and explosive- 
like artillery, it darts past, with an 
avalance of shattered fragments trail- 
ing in its rear! "Tis gone ; and we 
breathe more freely as we hear the 
finale on the glacier below.” 

Mr. Whymper enters into his sub- 
ject con amore, and has spared no 
pains to make his volume on Alpine 
travel acceptable to thousands of 
Englishmen, having spent the greater 
part of six years in preparing his il- 
lustrations. Evidences of sound 
general knowledge are conveyed 
in many side touches coming up 
through the general tenor of the 
work ; and, indeed, properly to enter 
into the features of Alpine pheno- 
mena requires no slight acquaintance 
with social departments of science, 
notably of geology and botany, cou- 
pled with an intimate knowledge of 
meteorology. To master the leading 
details of glacier action, needs long 
and patient research amid glistening 
icefields, where a man may pass 
many solitary hours in a silence 
which may be felt. Such times of 
profound solitude must leave their 
mark upon a man, aiding to serious- 
ness and earnest work, stamping 
upon his mind the value of sincerity 
and right acting in any undertaking 
soever. ‘Thus it is that faithfulness 
of description, and ready revelation 
of his own failings or mistakes, are 
essential to the narrator of Alpine 
travel, as verily to all narrators : and 
these seem to us to characterise in 
a marked degree the writings of 
Edward Whymper. He tells you 
openly where he fell into an error 
of judgment ; how he took a wrong 
route ; at what point he had to re- 
trace his steps ; or where he had to 
abandon a project altogether as 
hopeless. 
the volume far more useful to stu- 
dents of Alpine travel, and imparts 
greater zest to the definite triumphs 
he attained, won by skill, determi- 
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nation, endurance and caution out 
of the fieldj of their untrodden 
crests. ' 

Pursuing our study of the work 
under consideration, we find much 
to interest us in chapter 3, upon that 
wonderful project of modern times 
—the Mont Cenis Railway, now ap- 
proaching completion: also upon 
the Fell Railway. Space requires 
us to pass over this part of the work. 
Chapter 4 is particularly interesting 
as detailing the author’s first attempt 
to scale the Matterhorn, that soaring 
obelisk of rock which has so largely 
engrossed the attention of Swiss 
mountaineers for some time past. 
The Matterhorn, says the author, 
looks equally imposing from what- 
ever side it is seen ; it never seems 
commonplace ; and in this respect, 
and in regard to the impression it 
makes upon spectators, it stands al- 
most alone amongst mountains. It 
has no rivals in the Alps, and but 
few in the world. The tourist toils 
up the Zermatt Valley, looking for 
the great sight which is to reward 
his pains, without seeing it, (for the 
mountain is first perceived in that 
direction about a mile to the north 
of Zermatt,) when, all at once, as he 
turns a rocky corner of the path, it 
comes into view; not, however, where 
it is expected: the face has to be 
raised up to look at it: it seems 
overhead. Such the author’s first 
description of the Matterhorn. 

At page 91 comes a telling sketch 
of his first camp on this mountain : 
a picture which tells its own tale of 
the perils of Alpine exploration. An 
extremely narrow ridge of snow- 
capped rock (Coll du Lion) runs 
like the letter S up to a great and 
almost perpendicular buttress of the 
mountain (Téte du Lion) ; said ridge 
having a treacherous snowy slope on 
one side, and ending in a sheer wall 
of precipice on the other. Of this 
precipice the traveller remarks :— 
Throw a bottle down to the glacier ; 
no sound returns for more than a 
dozen seconds. 
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Imagine hurtling through the air 
like that bottle! On this ridge of 
snow Mr. Whymper and his one 
companion encamped for the night. 
To this night scene we would direct 
attention for a moment. The tent 
proved “no good:” they took it 
down and sat upon it. When night 
came on, they wrapped themselves 
in it, and made themselves as com- 
fortable as the circumstances would 
allow. No drawing-room comfort, 
truly! Now hear his words :— 
“ The silence was impressive. 
No living thing was near our solitary 
bivouac. The carrels had turned 
back and were out of hearing; the 
stones had ceased to fall, and the 
trickling water to murmur. It was 
bitterly cold ; water froze hard in a 
bottle under my head. Not surpris- 
ing, as we were actually on snow, 
and in a position where the slightest 
wind was at once felt. For a time 
we dozed, but about midnight there 
came from high aloft a tremendous 
explosion, followed by a second of 
dead quiet. A great mass of rock 
had split off, and was descending 
towards us. My guide started up, 
wrung his hands, and exclaimed, 
*“O my God, we are lost!’ We 
heard it coming, mass after mass 
pouring over the precipices, bound- 
ing and rebounding over the cliff, 
and the great rocks in advance smit- 
ing one another. They seemed to 
be close, although they were pro- 
bably distant ; but some fragments, 
which dropped upon us at the same 
time from the ledges just above, 
added to the alarm, and my demo- 
ralised companion passed the re- 
mainder of the night in a state of 
shudder.” 

Truly a precarious position to be 
placed in, and somewhat exciting : 
but by no means uncommon on Swiss 
mountains. Before passing on, we 
must give one extract from the ac- 
count of an ascent to the author’s 
tent platform on the Matterhorn, 
made a/one, in order to see if his 
tent was all right where it had pur- 
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posely been left. In passing, he 
remarks how notably he found him- 
self regarding the few plants and 
flowers braving the inclemency of 
that great altitude. We will not stay 
to allude to the peaks all standing 
clear to the view at that time, but 
come at once to evening :— 

*‘ The sun was setting, and its rosy 
rays, blended with the snowy blue, 
had thrown a pale pure violet far as 
the eye could see: the valleys were 
drowned in a purple gloom, while 
the summits shone with unnatural 
brightness : and as I sat in the door 
of the tent, and watched the twi- 
light change to darkness, the earth 
seemed to become less earthy, and 
almost sublime ; the world seemed 
dead, and I its sole inhabitant. By 
and bye the moon, as it rose, brought 
the hills again into sight, and by a 
judicious repression of detail ren- 
dered the view yet more magnificent. 
Something in the south hung like a 
great glow-worm in the air; it was 
too large for a star, and too steady 
for a meteor : and it was long before 
If‘could realise the incredible fact 
that it was the moonlight glittering 
on the great snow-slope on the north 
side of Monte Viso, at a distance, as 
the crow flies, of 98 miles.” 

We heartily approve of Mr. Whym- 
per’s remarks on fositive and nega- 
tive dangers on the High Alps: the 
former being such as we are power- 
less to avoid ; the latter such as re- 
quire action on our part to convert 
into positive ones. Any action taken 
which so converts the negative into 
positive is in every way reprehen- 
sible, and to such movements on 
the part of any traveller the term 
“ foolhardy” seems quite applicable. 
But we do not quite see how “a 
concealed crevasse may be perilous 
to the last degree, but it is not so 
unless you tumble into it. We should 
rather have thought that in many 
cases the peril would then have be- 
come less. Doubtless it is true that 
the positive, or altogether unavoid- 
able, dangers on the Alps are really 
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few: while the negative dangers are 
several. Competent and cautious 
mountaineers run the risk of the 
former : foolhardy or inexperienced 
travellers incur the latter. And al- 
though most lamentable accidents 
of late years have made us shudder, 
still we agree with Mr. Whymper 
that no great practical and positive 
dangers need be incurred by the 
cautious explorer. 

The perils of Alpine exploration 
are strikingly illustrated at page 120, 
where our author is seen falling from 
the upper edge of a very steep snow- 
slope, at a spot where nothing short 
of a miracle would seem able to pre- 
vent utter death when a slip oc- 
curred. The knapsack, he says, 
brought his head down first, and he 
pitched into some rocks about a 
dozen feet below ; tumbling off this 
edge, head over heels, he fell into a 
gully ; the baton was dashed from 
his hands, and down he whirled in 
a series of bounds, each longer than 
the last; now over ice, now over 
snow, now into rocks ; striking his 
head three or four times, each time 
with increased force. The last bound 
sent him spinning through the air, 
in a leap of fifty or sixty feet, and 
he struck the rocks. Presently a 
few frantic catches brought him to a 
halt, in the neck of the gully, and 
on the verge of the precipice. It 
appears that he fell nearly 200 feet 
in seven or eight bounds ; ten feet 
more would have taken him in one 
gigantic leap of 800 feet on the gla- 
cier below. He was severely cut 
about the head from the perilous 
fall, but managed to get down to 
Breil safely: very thankful, we should 
imagine, to have escaped that leap 
on to the glacier. Certainly one 
can have such a leap but once: as 
the deformed porter who accompa- 
nied Mr. Whymper once took com- 
fort to himself from the thought, 
“we can but die once ;” this he re- 
peated on one occasion, and seemed 
to take exceeding comfort from the 
idea ! 
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The sixth chapter of the work 
contains some observations of gla- 
cier action very clearly expressed, 
particularly the abrading action of 
the bottom of glaciers upon the rocks 
beneath, shewing how the bottom 
of one is never completely moulded 
to the bed of rock beneath, on ac- 
count of the motion of the glacier. 
Hence between one rocky point 
and the next there is generally a 
hollow bridged by the ice, into which, 
however, the ice is partially forced 
by the superincumbent weight of 
the mass above. So that these 
points of rock, upon which a gla- 
cier in its earlier stages rests, sustain 
the entire weight and friction of the 
ice, and are very slowly but most 
certainly being worn down and 
rounded, while the hollows between 
escape. But whilst the motion of 
the glacier is urging it forward, it 
becomes pressed down by its own 
weight into the depressions ; conse- 
quently the ice strikes the next pro- 
jection at a lower level than it left 
the last ; and this comes about more 
in consequence of the generally very 
slow motion of glaciers. Thus in 
process of time we see how a glacier 
must rest on a wider area from long 
continued abrasion of the rock emi- 
nence, having let it down upon a 
more level surface. Rocks which 
have thus been rounded by glacier 
action are termed roches moutonnées, 
and their unabraded surfaces, where 
they exist, are termed “ee-sides. 
These unabraded surfaces generally 
point out the direction of an old 
glacier, when all ice may have left 
a valley for years. Such smoothened 
rocks, which, by the way, have won- 
derful power of resistance of the or- 
dinary atmospheric influences in af- 
ter ages, are to be seen in a number 
of our highest mountain valleys, 
where to this day evidences of old 
ice-action are as plainly seen as 
though the ice had left them but 
yesterday. Such is the Alpine val- 
ley of Cwm Dyli, the grandest de- 
pression under Snowdon, where 
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rounded rocks have that peculiar 
smoothened appearance imparted by 
no known action but that of ice; 
while striations, cut out by rocks 
imbedded in the glacier, are to be 
traced in several places along the 
course of the valley. 

The present writer spent some 
time in this grand valley only a few 
weeks ago, and was much struck 
with the remarkably fresh look about 
the smoothness of the rounded rocks 
of Llyn Llydaw, calculated to arrest 
the eye of the ordinary tourist who 
might never have heard of glaciers : 
such a distinct character has been 
given to these roches moutonnées 
as contrasted with all weather-worn 
rocks fallen from the cliffs around. 
In reading these remarks of Mr. 
Whymper soon after being up in the 
heart of that wild Snowdonian val- 
ley, we feel how apposite they are 
to much of the evidence of glacier 
action found there. We may at 
first be rather startled by the opinion 
our author gives, that the action of 
glacier upon rocks should be con- 
sidered principally as conservative. 
It is destructive, as he says, to a 
limited extent: (judging by some 
removals of moraine matter, and the 
vast excavation of some valleys, we 
might fancy almost to an unlimited 
extent :) but, like a mason who dres- 
ses a column that is to be afterwards 
polished, the glacier removes a small 
(? always) portion of the stone upon 
which it works, in order that the 
rest may be more effectually pre- 
served. By obliterating the inequa- 
lities of rock, and reducing the ex- 
posed area for atmospheric influence, 
the glacier, when it retires, leaves 
the rock in the best possible con- 
dition to withstand the attacks of 
heat, cold, and water. This is un- 
doubtedly true, as roches mouton- 
nées numerously attest. 

The description of a thunderstorm 
which burst upon Mr. Whymper and 
his party on the Matterhorn is in- 
structive, as showing the character 
of thunder explosions heard from 
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the midst of a storm, which is de- 
scribed with evident desire for accu- 
racy. They were passing on well 
past the second tent platform, the 
chimney, and other well-known 
points of previous attempts : but be- 
fore they had well arrived at the 
foot of the Great Tower a sudden 
rush of cold air warned them to look 
out. We give an extract from the 
description of this storm. 


It was difficult to say where this air came 
from; it did not blow as a wind, but de- 
scended rather as the water in a shower- 
bath! All was tranquil again; the atmo- 
sphere skewed no signs of disturbance ; there 
was a dead calm, and not a speck of cloud 
to be seen anywhere. But we did not re- 
main very long in this state. The cold air 
came again, and this time it was difficult to 
say where it did zo¢ come from. We jam- 
med down our hats as it beat against the 
ridge, and screamed amongst the crags. 
Betore we had got to the foot of the Tower, 
mists had formed above and below. They 
appeared at first in small isolated patches 
(in several places at the same time), which 
danced and jerked, and were torn into shreds 
by the wind, but grew larger under the 
process. They were united together and 
rent again, showing us the blue sky for 
a moment, and blotting it out the next; 
and augmented incessantly, until the whole 
heavens were filled with whirling, boiling 
clouds. Before we could take off our packs, 
and get under any kind of shelter, a hur- 
ricane of snow burst upon us from the east. 
It fell so thickly that ina few minutes the 
ridge was covered by it The 
clouds blackened, and we had hardly finished 
our task (of making a place for the tent), 
before a thunderstorm broke upon us with 
appalling fury. Forked lightning shot out 
at the turrets above and at the crags below. 
It was so close that we quailed at its darts. 
It seemed to scorch us —we were in the focus 
of the storm. The thunder was simultaneous 
with the flashes, short and sharp, and more 
like the noise of a door that is violently 
slammed, multiplied a thousandfold, than 
any noise to which I can compare it 
The thunderstorm lasted nearly two hours, 
and raged at times with great fury ; and 
the prolonged rollings from the surrounding 
mountains, after one flash, had not usually 
ceased before another set of echoes took up 
the discourse and maintained the reverbera- 
tions without a break If 1 had 
been unaware of the existence of the echo, 
I should have supposed that the resounds 
were original reports of explosions which 
had been unnoticed, since in intensity they 
were scarcely distinguishable from the true 
thunder, which. duting the storm, seemed 
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to me, upon every occasion, to consist of 
a single, harsh, instantaneous sound. 

Now it is rare that such an op- 
portunity as this occurs for observ- 
ing accurately the nature of the 
sound we call thunder, when one is 
placed thus in the very heart of a 
storm, and can moreover study its 
phenomena both about and below 
one’s position: and few persons 
would like much to be exposed to 
such lightning as that which, even 
up to midnight, “shot out at the 
turrets above and at the crags below.” 
This must have been an instance of 
“positive danger” of Alpine ex- 
ploration. What a sight—the wild 
play of the storm about the riven 
crags of the Matterhorn! Well may 
our author remark—“ a more splen- 
did spectacle I do not expect to 
see.” These remarks on the single 
crashing sound, resulting immedi- 
ately upon the lightning, agrees with 
the experience of all who have ever 
been close to such electric ex- 
plosions : it is one single, quick 
detonating report ; the sound usually 
termed thunder being the multiplied 
reverberations of the first simple 
sound. It is worthy of recording 
that, on the return of the party next 
day to Breil, the innkeeper re- 
marked, ‘‘ we have had no snow;; it 
has been fine all the time you have 
been absent, and there has only 
been that small cloud upon the 
mountain.” 

One feature of Alpine exploration 
is the interest and excitement derived 
from attempting and sometimes 
scaling some noble peak or lofty 
pass hitherto by human foot un- 
trodden. Expectation and _ that 
spirit of enterprise and determina- 
tion characteristic of Englishmen 
have led many Alpine travellers to 
brave the horrors of nasty inns, to 
put up with coarse food, and to 
withstand many consecutive hours 
of severest toil. jut on some 
roaring peak, ascended for the first 
time, exaltation and reward come in 
no uncertain form, as the explorer 
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gazes on the combination of peak 
and pinnacle, snow slope and 
glacier, rift and ravine, with the 
mighty array of distant summits. 
The peak of mountain called the 
Ecriens must have been a formidable 
bit of climbing, the final triangular 
wedge of the summit being a sort 
of three-faced pyramid 700 or 800 
feet high, set at an angie exceeding 
50 degrees : imagine, Mr. Whymper 
says, the uppermost edges to be cut 
into spikes and teeth, and bent some 
one way, some another. Let the 
glassy face of one of these planes be 
covered with minute fragments of 
rock scarcely attached, but varnished 
with ice ; you will thus have a very 
faint idea of the face of the Ecrins 
on which we stood. They found 
this ascent tedious and difficult ; 
hours had to be passed on the very 
steep slope, the guides cutting steps 
in the hard ice, the party tied 
together at proper intervals, the 
rope just kept tight ; Aand as well as 
Jfoot-holes were necessary. What a 
picture this sentence conveys of the 
difficulty of the way! At length 
the summit of the Ecrins was 
triumphantly gained: the explorers 
gathered around it, a yard or two 
below, for it was much two small 
to get upon together. At this point 
of our author’s aecount follows an 
instructive description, as bearing 
upon the way in which these great 
peaks become weathered into 
splintered and towering crags. A 
piece of rock was detached from the 
highest point, and Mr. Whymper 
afterwards found it had a striking 
similarity to the final peak of the 
Ecrins. It has been found that 
fragments of rock often present 
the characteristic forms of the cliffs 
from which they have been broken : 
thus morsels of mica slate will re- 
present, in a wonderful manner, the 
identical shape of the peaks of which 
they have formed part. The same 
causes which produce the small 
forms fashion the great ones ; the 
same influences are at work; the 
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same frost and rain give shape to 
the mass as well as to its parts. 
The getting off the Ecriens was no 
joke: all concluded it would not do 
to descend by the way they came. 
Whymper with true candour says— 
“ had any one then said to me‘ You 
are a great fool for coming up here! 
I should have answered with humi- 
lity, ‘ It is too true.’” 

It just happens that the writer’s 
little girl has come into his study, 
and asked to be shewn a picture: 
the view of the crags of the Ecrins 
being shewn to satisfy her and being 
asked what it was, stat four years, 
answers “ Rockstone.” And very true 
it is: such rock-stones not often 
being traversed by human foot. 

Now, if the object be scientific 
investigation of any kind otherwise 
unattainable, the ascent of such a 
peak as this of Ecrins may be desira- 
ble and praiseworthy : but it seems 
to us no part of wisdom to incur 
such risk as was done for hours on 
the worst part of this memorable 
ascent. We cannot but feel that 
climbing into such danger over- 
passes the line of prudent explora- 
tion, and becomes reprehensible as 
being liable to the waste of valuable 
lives, Almer, the guide, was nearly 
lost once on the route, and saved 
himself from going down with some 
snow only by a clever and rapid 
throw backwards—the merest line 
separating success from disaster and 
death. It appears certain that had 
not the ascent been made at an ex- 
ceptionably favourable time, as re- 
gards hardness of snow and other 
contingencies, it would not have 
been made at all: and had storm 
or cloud overtaken them on the 
ridges, the result might have been 
disastrous. We are ourselves of the 
number of those who like not flat 
plains, but love those spots where 
earth is thrown into great ridges, 
with sounding torrents between ; 
where are pure air and pure water, 
the coolness of grey cloud, the 
rugged sky-line, the purple shading 
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of undulating distance. Yet we 
venture to believe that even Edward 
Whymper himself would not willingly 
again be exposed to such risk, with- 
out stern reason and far more palpa- 
ble results to be obtained. 

In chapter 14 of the work is 
described an ascent, the second ever 
accomplished, of the Dent Blanche ; 
extremely fatiguing and dangerous, 
as the travellers had for hours to 
bear exposure to intense frost, which 
matted their beards with ice, which 
pulled the skin from their fingers : 
to wait, on returning they found im- 
possible ; to stop was to be entirely 
frozen. The conduct of the guides 
on this trying occasion was most 
praiseworthy, working harmoniously 
under the leadership of the trusty 
Michel Croz ; had they worked less 
vigorously, says Mr. Whymper, they 
would have been benighted upon 
the ice-face, where there was not a 
single spot upon which it was possi- 
ble to sit ; and if that had happened, 
he does not think one would have 
survived to tell the tale. Such 
endurance and such working in 
harmony, each dependent very much 
upon the care and caution of all the 
others, must bind men together on 
such explorations as few worldly 
circumstances do, while mutual 
danger and mutual aid must make 
brothers of all. 

The subject of Crétinism is touched 
upon in chapter 16, and its preva- 
lence in the Valley of Aosta, where 
the natives are so familiarised with 
it, that they are indignant when 
a traveller remarks its frequency. 
The city of Aosta itself, Mr. Whym- 
per says, may be regarded as its 
headquarters, where are seen objects 
so hideous, men idiotic, and of such 
loathsome appearance, that the pas- 
senger shudders at the sight. One 
such being is figured in the text, 
sufficiently horrible, yet by no means 
overdrawn ; some, we are told, are 
too frightful for representation. ‘The 
whole subject of crétenism is sur- 
rounded with difficulty. ‘Tine number 
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of those afflicted by it is unknown ; 
its cure is doubtful, and its origin 
mysterious. Whereas, goitre is now 
well known to be induced by the 
use of chemically impure water, and 
especially by peculiarly hard water. 
It is found that infants are seldom 
born with goitres, but that they de- 
velope as the child grows up. The 
disease of cretinism is commonly 
found in valleys, on islands, or in 
other circumscribed areas, in which 
circulation is restricted, or the in- 
habitants are non-migratory, and is 
comparatively rare on plains, where 
communications arefree. This seems 
at least a partial cause of this terrible 
disease. 

We must pass over much instruc- 
tive matter in the book under review 
from want of room and fear of weary- 
ing our readers: matter relating, 
among other thing, to various features 
of glacier formation, to moraine 
masses, to the beds of lakes, so fre- 
quent in Alpine districts ; also must 
‘we omit the discussion of the theory 
of glacier erosion, subjects upon 
which some of our ablest geologists 
are altogether at variance. We come 
to consider the most interesting part 
of the whole, the special feature of 
the book ; namely, the first Ascent of 
the Matterhorn, up to that time un- 
scaled by the foot of man. The 
party of eight started from Zermatt, 
on 13th of July, 1865, at half-past 
five, on a brilliant and perfectly 
cloudless morning. At  half-past 
eleven, they arrived at the base of 
the actual peak, and shortly after- 
ward found a position for the tent, 
where they stopped for the night. 
Early next day they started, directly 
it was light to move, and before long 
turned round a nib, which before had 
concealed from view the eastern face 
of the mountain. The whole of this 
great slope was revealed “rising 
for 3000 feet, like a huge natural 
staircase.” Now for an extract from 
the work : — 


We had now arrived at the foot of that 
art waich, from the Riffleberg or frum 
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Zeermatt, seems perpendicular or overhang- 
ing, I could no longer continue up the 
eastern side. For a little distance we 
ascended by snow upon the ridge, descend- 
ing towards Zermatt, and then by common 
consent turned over to the right, or to the 
northern side. Before doing so, we made 
a change in the order of ascent; Croz went 
first, I followed, Hudson came third, Hadow 
and old Peter were last. ‘‘ Now,’ said 
Croz, as he led off, “now for something 
altogether different.’ The work became 
difficult and required caution. 
Snow had accumulated in and had filled up 
tha interstices of the rock-face, leaving only 
occasional fragments projecting here and 
there. These were at times covered with 
a thin film of ice. ,.... We bore away 
over this at first, nearly horizontally, for 
a distance of about 400 feet, then ascended 
directly towards the summit for about 60 
feet, and then doubled back to the ridge 
which descends towards Zermatt. <A long 
stride round a rather awkward corner 
brought us to snow once more. The last 
doubt vanished! The Matterhorn was ours ! 
Nothing but 200 feet of easy snow remained 
The higher we 
rose the more intense became the excite- 
ment. What if we should be beaten at the 
t moment? The slope eased off: at 
length we could be detached, and Croz 
and J, dashing away, ran a neck-and- 
neck race, which ended in a dead heat. At 
1.40 p.m. the world was at our feet, and the 
Matterhorn was conquered. 


Such a moment must have been 
one of supreme satisfaction to men 
like Edward Whymper, who had on 
several previous occasions fought 
hard with the mountain, when we 
consider the é/at attending such 
a triumph, and the hardships leading 
up to it through years of Alpine ex- 
ploration. Now for the view :— 


The day was one of those supcerlatively 
calm and clear ones which usually precede 
bad weather. The atmosphere was perfectly 
still, and free from all clouds or vapours. 
Mountains 50—nay a 100—vmiles off, 
looked sharp and near. All their details, 
ridge and crag, snow and glacier, stood out 
with faultless definition. All were re- 
vealed, not one of the principal peaks of the 
Alps was hidden. First came the Dent 
Blanche, heavy and grand; and then the 
peerless Weisshorn ; then Monte 
Rosa, with its many spitzes. Behind were 
the Bernese Oberland, ree by the 
Finsteraarhorn. The Viso, 100 
miles away, scemed close upon us; the 
Maritime Alps were free from haze; ... 
and lastly, in the west, gorgeous in the full 
sunlight, were the monarch of all, Mont 
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Blane. Zen thousand feet below us were the 
#reen ficlds of Zermatt, dotted with chalets, 
from which blue smoke rose lazily ; eight 
thousand below, on the other side, were the 
pastures of Breil. There were forests black 
and gloomy, and meadows bright and lively ; 
bounding waterfalls and tranquil lakes; 
sunny plains and frigid plateaux. There 
were the mo‘t rugged forms and the most 
graceful outlines; bold, perpendicular cliffs, 
and gentle, undulating slopes ; rocky moun- 
tains and snowy mountains, sombre and 
solemn, or glittering and white, with walls, 
turrets, pinnacles, pyramids, domes, cones, 
and spires! 


Sight like this must rarely pass to 
the lot of mortal to enjoy; it would 
be a life-memory afterwards. But, 
alas for the successes of poor hu- 
manity, so often turned to disaster, 
so frequently dashed with some re- 
gret, or beclouded by some unex- 
pected sorrow! Many of us remem- 
ber the awful account of the loss of 
life on the Matterhorn, as read in 
the “ Times,” one morning a few 
years ago, which even in the sad 
recital caused one to hold the breath 
in fear. At the close of this sump- 
tuous volume, our author tells the 
tale of that grievous loss, he the sole 
surviving Englishman of the ascent ; 
a loss paid after conquest: defeat 
after victory. Death was along the 
precipitous walls of the Matterhorn, 
and they knew it ; were taking slow 
and cautious progress down a steep 
slope. Here are Mr. Whymper’s 
words on that terrible catastrophe :— 


Michael Croz had laid aside his axe, and 
in order to give Mr. Hadow greater secu- 
rity, was taking hold of his legs and putting 
his feet, one by one, into proper positions. 
As far as I know, no one was actually de- 
scending. I cannot speak from certainty, 
because the two leading men were partially 
hidden from my sight by an intervening 
mass of rock; but it is my belief, from the 
movements of their shoulders, that Croz, 
having done as I have said, was in the act 
of turning round to go down a step or two 
himself; at this moment Mr. Hadow slip- 
ped, fell against him, and knocked him over. 
4 heard one startled exclamation from Croz, 
then saw him and Mr. Hadow flying down- 
wards; in another moment Hudson was 
dragged from his steps, and Lord F. Douglas 
immediately after him. All was the work 
ofa moment. Immediately we heard Croz’s 
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exclamation, old Peter and I planted our- 
selves as firmly as the rocks would permit > 
the rope was tight between us, and the jerk 
came on us both es ononeman. We held; 
but the rope broke midway between Tang- 
walder and Lord Francis Douglas. For 
a few seconds we sagv our unfortunate com- 
panions sliding downwards on their backs, 
and spreading out their hands, endeavour- 
ing to save themselves. ‘They passed from 
our sight uninjured, disappeared one by one, 
and fell from precipice to precipice on to 
the Matterhorngletscher below, a distance 
of nearly 4,000 feet in height. From the 
moment the rope broke it was impossible tu 
help them. 


Such was the nature of the terrible 
accident on returning from the first 
ascent of the Matterhorn. How 
many travellers in future years, in 
looking up to the marvellous pyra- 
mid of stone, will think with sorrow 
of the terrible fate of four of those 
who first set foot on its summit. We 
pass over the sad offices undertaken 
for the dead, three of whom rest in 
the churchyard of Zermatt, their 
graves visited often by sympathising 
friends unknown in life. 

Such the sad conclusion of this 
attractive volume. We have seldom 
read a book with so much interest, 
or seen one brought out with such 
beauty and delicacy of illustration, 
or such clearness of type. The 


. plates are works of art in the way 


of wood-engraving, and delineate 
some of the semi-transparency and 
softness of ice in a wonderful way. 
As a production of the press, the 
worst part of the book is the bind- 
ing, which is not strong enough for 
so thick a volume. It would also 
have rendered the work more use- 
ful had the maps been printed on 
paper first adhered to thin canvas, 
or had only the tearing corners of 
the maps been protected by canvas 
or cloth. No real student of the 
book would object to a trifle addition 
to its cost from this source. Doubt- 
less such a book will have a large 
circulation, and become studied 
again and again by many who take 
part in Alpine exploration. “ 
F.G. 5S 
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WHEN I escorted Lily that evening 
back to her guardian’s house, I 
found that although it was much 
later than his usual hour, Mr. Vik- 
ing had not returned home. He 
had been summoned early in the 
afternoon to the Lion and Lamb, 
there to meet two merchants with 
whom he was extensively engaged 
in some matter of business, and hav- 
ing gone out for that purpose no- 
thing had since been heard or seen of 
him. My aunt, accordingly, con- 
descended to ask me if I would go 
to the above-mentioned inn and 
make sure that nothing had hap- 
pened to her husband ; a request 
with which I felt not the least diffi- 
culty in complying. 

Upon arriving at the Lion and 
Lamb, I inquired if Mr. Viking 
were there, and learnt, in reply, that 
he had started for London, with the 
two merchants who had asked him 
to meet them. His departure had 
taken place shortly after his meet- 
ing the merchants, and it was, there- 
fore, probable that he had nearly 
reached London by the time I made 
my inquiries. ‘This being the case, 
I thought I would go back at once 
to Mrs. Viking, and relieve her 
mind ; but as I left the inn for that 
purpose, one of the ostlers beckoned 
significantly to me as though he had 
some information to impart. I ac- 
cordingly went up to him and asked 
him what he wanted to tell me :— 
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** You're asking about Mr. Viking 
that lives by the church, ain’t you ?” 
said he in a whisper. 

Yes.” 

“Well then, it’s my opinion as 
you wort see him back again just 
yet.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, 
somewhat alarmed by the man’s 
knowing air of mystery. 

“Why, I mean he’s like cham- 
pagne in a bottle. It may fizz away 
inside, but it can’t get out until you 
break the wires.” 

“‘T don’t understand you.” 

“Oh, its easy enough to see 
through. Factis, Mr. Viking’s been 
done out and out. Lord, how his 
chops did fall when Jemmy told 
him who he was! I thought I 
should never have done laughing, 
when they drove off like three 
friends—friends! Ha! ha! ha!” 

At this the fellow burst into a 
roar of laughter, and for a minute 
could pay no attention to my request 
for an explanation. At length he 
said :— 

“Well, you must know, sir, that 
early this afternoon a chaise drove 
up with two gentlemen, as I thought, 
inside. Pretty soon, however, IL 
twigged as how one of ’em was 
Jemmy Bagge, the bum-bailiff that I 
knowed once in London. So I 
steps up to hold the horses, and tips 
Jemmy the squarer—” 

“The what?” interrupted I. 
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“The sguarer, that’s a wink to 
let him know I was up to his little 
game. Well, out he pops, and comes 
to pat the horse I was holding, and 
somehow or another a crown finds 
itself into my pocket. ‘All right’ 
says I; ‘who's the party? ‘Old 
Viking,’ says he; ‘red house, near 
the church. Must tell him Mr. 
Marte and Mr. Frate want to see 
him on special business.’ So off I 
went, and not being quite new to 
the business, ’twasn’t very long be- 
fore I brought my man to the room 
where the merchants was waiting to 
see him. Directly he got well in- 
side, I shuts the door, and Jemmy 
says,—‘ Good day, Mr. Viking, we 
want you to go on a little journey 
of pleasure with us. This (showing 
the writ) will perhaps induce you to 
oblige us.’ Well, when he heard 
this, old Viking—no offence, sir— 
turns as white as a dog’s teeth and 
says: ‘You’ve caught me. I'll go 
quietly as a friend. You understand, 
nothing need be known; I'll make 
it worth your while.’ Then he sits 
down while I went to get the chaise 
ready, and then they all drove off 
quite affectionate-like, ’pon my 
soul,” 

He had no time to laugh again, 
for the pressure of my knuckles on 
his throat formed a tolerably com- 
plete impediment to anything like 
cachinnation. Shakinghim vigorous- 
ly, I exclaimed, in no very amiable 
tones :— 

“The devil take you for a 
treacherous knave. I’ve a great 
mind to send you to him at once.” 

“Hullo!” he gasped forth— 
“‘ what’s the time of—day—now ?— 
Here, I say—you’re choking me 
Just—leave go—will you?” 

“T was already half ashamed of 
my impetuosity, and releasing him, 
I said, still in angry tones :— 

“Are you not ashamed of your- 
self, you rascal, for acting the part 
of a bum-bailiff’s go-between ?” 

“No, I ain’t ashamed,” responded 
the fellow, suddenly : “I don’t see 
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why I shouldn’t earn a honest crown 
when it comes in my way. And, 
besides ; where’s the wrong of lend- 
ing a helping hand to people who 
only want to get their rights? Old 
Viking owes the money, sure enough, 
I warrant you.” 

I had no answer ready for this 
plea ; so, as commonly happens with 
him who is worsted in dispute, I 
instinctively shifted my ground, and 
said :— 

‘At any rate, you deserved a 
thrashing for your insolence in 
boasting to me of the way in which 
you succeeded in sending my own 
uncle to gaol.” 

“ Lord, I like that !” replied the 
ostler, still occupied in adjusting his 
neckcloth—* Who’d ha’ supposed 
you’d ha’ had such a mighty liking 
for him when his son has just done 
you out of all your property? Ah? 
well enough you may look savage : 
but we’ve heard all about it from the 
lawyer-chap as was ducked to-night 
at the Hall.” 

A hot flush of shame streamed 
upwards to the very roots of my hair. 
Bitterly I perceived how little I had 
as yet become embued with philoso- 
phy : how, in spite of all my learn- 
ing and mental training, I yet could 
sink to the same level as that oc- 
cupied by the ignorant and narrow- 
minded wretch before me, whose 
soul, perchance, had never been 
permeated by a single ray of beauty! 
Deep was my humiliation at the 
thought, that not only had I allowed 
a feeling of indignation to render me 
unjust, but that I had, in so doing, 
given grounds for the belief that I 
was capable of entertaining the 
ignoble emotions of hate and malice. 
I at once resolved upon the only 
reparation that was consistent with 
the dictates of true honour and 
philosophy : so, holding out my hand 
to the ostler, I said :— 

“Friend, I was wrong, and I beg 
your pardon. I do not blame you 
for what you have done; but at the 
same time, I am truly sorry for the 
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misfortune which has overtaken my 
uncle. Let this, if it can, make 
amends for my unreasonable vio- 
lence.” 

“ The “ this ” was a guinea, taken 
from a bag containing some fifty more, 
which I had that day brought from 
London. As I opened it, I saw 
the ostler’s eyes glisten wildly at the 
sight of the gold ; and when I had 
given him the guinea, he still re- 
mained gazing at the bag until I had 
replaced it in my pocket. ‘Then he 
seemed to recollect himself, and 
began to pour forth a torrent of 
thanks, in the midst of which I left 
him. 

The news that I had just heard 
much discomposed me. I could 
hardly realise the fact that my re- 
putedly rich uncle was on his way 
to a debtor’s prison; and my first 
impulse was to hasten to London in 
order to demand his release. A 
little reflection, however, taught me 
the folly of such a course; and I 
determined that, as my own impe- 
cuniosity prevented me from assist- 
ing Mr. Viking, I would at once 
disclose the matter to my aunt, in 
order that she might put herself in 
communication with Charles, who 
would probably be in a position to 
pay his father’s debts. I, accord- 
ingly, walked off in the direction of 
my uncle’s house, but as I did soa 
new topic of anxiety presented itself 
to my mind. This was no less than 
the fate of Lily’s fortune, and as I 
reflected upon the possibility of its 
being lost, I viewed with horror the 
prospect of the girl I loved being 
dependent upon the generosity of 
my cousin, whom I had by this time 
learnt to recognise as a rival, con- 
quered indeed, but still ready to 
prosecute his purposes. Immediately 
I resolved that I would at once start 
for London, to have an interview 
with my uncle, and ascertain whether 
my suspicions were correct or not: 
so, turning back, I hastened to the 
inn, and ordering a post-chaise, I 
employed the time of its being got 
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ready in writing a note to my aunt, 
explaining the position of affairs. 
This I despatched bya messenger to 
its destination, and in a few minutes 
more I was rapidly rolling in the 
direction of London. 

Strange was that midnight ride. 
The glorious sky overhead, with its 
innumerable messages of light flashed 
from the mystic depths of space, 
seemed, as I gazed upon its beauty, 
to waft my soul far away from the 
material world into the regions of 
spiritual intercourse, where the har- 
mony of the spheres was made 
more sweet by the music of Lily’s 
voice. ‘The bosky masses of the 
trees and hedges on either side of 
the road flew past me, and receded 
into the darkness behind, like some 
gloomy train of phantom sorrows 
whose power was rendered harmless 
by the sweet rapture of my soul. 
‘The rapid footfall of the horses, too, 
the steady rumbling of the chaise- 
wheels, and, the occasional crack of 
the postilion’s whip, constituted a 
rhythmical succession of sounds out 
of which my ardent fancy evoked a 
weird and mournful symphony that 
filled me with emotions of exquisite 
melancholy. All things conspired, 
as it were, to chase from my mind 
the last lingering vestiges of material 
thought, and to leave but the un- 
dying faculties of Absolute Reason, 
and Virtue, and Love. 

At length, as the first pale tints 
of dawn began to scale the height 
of the eastern sky, we reached the 
precincts of London. House suc- 
ceeded house with ever-increasing 
rapidity: the pleasant hedges and 
trees gradually disappeared, the at- 
mosphere no longer possessed the 
same balmy freshness; and with 
this change in the scene there came 
floating through the air that tremu- 
Jous murmur, which is so insepara- 
bly attached to the regions of a 
great city. Still, however, I per- 
ceived no alteration in the state of 
my mind. The same quiet calmness 
and subdued sadness pervaded my 
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whole being pleasantly, and I felt 
conscious that, in spite of my tem- 
porary relapse into the pitiful tur- 
moil of a grosser life on the preceed- 
ing evening, my years of study and 
speculation had not been passed 
entirely in-vain. I thought of my 
lost fortune, and, shrugging my 
shoulders, smiled: I thought of my 
cousin’s triumphant state, and a thrill 
of benevolence, not unmingled with 
pity, passed through my heart. As 
poor Bozzy would have said, I felt 
“very good.” 

Presently the chaise drove up to 
the same inn, from whence I had 
proceeded the day before; and 
being shown into a bed-room, I at 
once went to bed, and slept plea- 
santly for three or four hours. When 
I awakened the sun was shining high, 
and the city resounded with the 
mighty tumult of its industry: so 
quickly dressing myself I hastened 
down, and after partaking of a hearty 
breakfast, I sallied forth upon my 
mission of love. 

I had no great difficulty in finding 
my way to the Fleet prison: it 
seemed sufficiently well-known. On 
arriving at its gates, I inquired at 
the warder’s lodge if a Mr. Viking 
had yet been introduced to the 
gloomy walls of the place, and was 
informed in reply that my uncle had 
arrived there on the preceding even- 
ing. | immediately requested to 
be shown to his apartment, where- 
upon the warder beckoned at alittle 
atomy of a man, who was standing 
pensively in the main yard of the 
building. He presented one of 
the oddest spectacles that it has 
ever been my fortune to witness. 
Lean almost to emaciation, he was 
habited in a full court-suit, thread- 
bare and patched, indeed, but yet 
scrupulously neat, so that the pity 
which his poverty excited was un- 
accompanied by the slightest senti- 
ment of repulsion ; and as he came 
forward, the majestic air with which 
he pulled off his cocked-hat, and 
placed his hand with his walking- 
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cane behind his back, caused me 
to experience a feeling of genuine 
amusement. His bald head and 
wrinkled face told me that he must 
be very old, the truth of which opi- 
nion was corroborated by a large 
snow-white moustache that covered 
his upper lip, and was the only hair 
visible upon his countenance, saving 
a pair of grey but beautifully-curved 
eyebrows. His step, however, be- 
trayed no want of vigour, and there 
was an elasticity in the movements 
of his body which betokened how 
little old age had as yet succeeded 
in making its influence felt ; and, 
therefore, when he drew near I 
insensibly discovered, that the ele- 
ments of beauty were not wanting 
in the grotesque appearance which 
he presented. 

“Here, Mr. Morton, will you be 
so good as to show this gentleman 
where No. 36 is?” said the warder, 
in a tone of urbanity little to be ex- 
pected from his rough presence, and 
still less likely to be elicited by the 
whimsical figure he was addressing. 

“TI will do so with pleasure,” re- 
plied the latter, and then turning to 
me, he said, with a graceful wave of 
his hand, “Favour me by stepping 
this way, sir.” 

As he spoke, I, for the first time, 
met the glance of his eyes, and I 
fairly stared again in astonishment at 
perceiving their exquisite repose and 
nobility of expression. ‘They were 
grey, but as lustrous and bright as 
those of the brightest Spanish beauty, 
while their wonderful clearness and 
depth needed not the liquid fire of 
passion to fascinate the beholder. 
From beneath a lofty and ample 
brow they declared the presence of 
the soul which dwelt within; and 
as I met their wild but penetrating 
gaze, I could not but feel that I was 
in the presence of a being far nobler 
than those who surrounded him. 
Instantiy all trace of amusement 
fied from my mind, and bowing with 
real respect I said, 

“] will follow you, sir: but with 
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an apclogy for having disturbed 
you.” 

The little man gently smiled, and 
replying, “ No apology, sir, is 
needed,” led the way across the yard 
of the prison. 

I followed a step in the rear, and 
as I looked at the little form before 
me, with its diminutive cocked-hat, 
its tight-fitting coat, and its thin legs 
encased in knee-breeches and silk 
stockings, I could not help wonder- 
ing whether I had formed a correct 
opinion in supposing that a great and 
noble soul abode in so puny and 
grotesque a body. I accordingly 
resolved upon testing the matter, 
and stepping forward to the side of 
my guide, I said, 

“It must be a_ strange world 
within these walls, Mr. Morton ?” 

He looked up at me for a moment, 
and then replied, somewhat coldly, 
“Ay, strange enough —to the 
thoughtless and ignorant.” 

“‘ But why to them in particular,” 
pursued I. 

“Because ¢hey deem it but an 
abode of misery and sordid care, 
destitute of aught that can minister 
to the pleasures of body or mind.” 

“ And are they not right ?” I asked, 
without letting my companion see 
how his words had awakened a re- 
sponsive chord in my heart. 

He stopped just as we were about 
to enter a door in a pile of buildings 
towards which our steps had been 
directed, and turning suddenly round, 
with a sweep of his arm he indi- 
cated the prospect of the yard before 
us, and exclaimed in a softer manner 
than hitherto :— 

“Behold the vast field of study 
which here lies open to the inquir- 
ing mind! Look you where yonder 
man is walking and gesticulating to 
himself ; he is scheming how best to 
improve the estates to which he hopes 
to succeed, although the present 
possessor is a younger man than him- 
self ; he has been thus occupied ever 
since his arrival in this place, some 
ten years ago. Or observe that old 
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patriarch by the warder’s door, re- 
fusing to accept something which 
that venerable woman is pressing 
upon him; they are husband and 
wife, and it is by her scanty earnings 
that his soul and body are kept to- 
gether. But it were tedious to take 
each case in detail ; regard the whole 
crowd before you, and tell me 
whether, in its many episodes of 
crime, folly, misfortune, virtue, 
honour, and love, there be not abun- 
dant employment for the poet and 
the moralist? Nor, indeed, are we 
destitute of natural beauties. Watch 
where that sunbeam falls upon the 
window up yonder, and trickles, as 
it were, like a stream of liquid gold, 
across the dusky panes. And then, 
you perceive, we can see the sky 
with all its shifting scenery of clouds, 
and blue space, and moon and stars. 
In the daytime, too, we can hear the 
cheerful hum of the city, and at 
night we can listen to the wonderful 
whispers of the winds, and the dis- 
tant song of the church bells. 
Young man! depend upon it the 
mind is the true creator of im- 
prisonment or liberty.” 

Little did he think how eagerly 
I drank in his every word! Totally 
I forgot the oddity of his person in 
the charm of that melodious voice, 
that noble glance; and then no 
sooner had the little man finished 
than, yielding to an impulse which I 
could not control, | fairly caught him 
in my arms and hugged him to my 
breast. No sooner, however, did 
those prisoners who were standing 
near the door perceive such an un- 
usual occurrence than they exploded 
with laughter, and in another second 
the whole yard was gazing at Mr. Mor- 
ton’s thin little legs as they dangled 
in the air, the rest of his form being 
hidden by my arms. Then ensued 
such a scene of amusement and ri- 
diculous astonishment that I was 
speedily brought to my senses ; and 
dropping Mr. Morton, I disappeared 
up a staircase, that lay before me, 
with natural alacrity, pursued, I need 
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hardly say, by a very tempest of 
laughter and bantering. 

On arriving at the first landing I 
waited for my little friend, who soon 
followed me, ascending the stairs in 
a manner somewhat too hurried to be 
altogether majestic. On reaching 
me he said, looking a little dis- 
composed, but much amused :— 

“TI see, sir, thaty ou are inclined 
to Live rather than to vegetate. I 
thank you heartily for the compli- 
ment which you just now paid me: 
but I could certainly have wished 
that it had been less notorious. 
Nay,” continued he, seeing that I was 
about to beg his pardon—‘I don’t 
blame you, so you need not apolo- 
gise.—This way, please.” 

Thus saying, he led me down a 
long corridor and paused by a door 
on which was inscribed “ No. 36,” 
where, having wished me good day, 
he left me. I immediately knocked, 
and upon being told to enter, I 
opened the door and walked into 
the room, to which it led. This was 
a small chamber scantily furnished 
with a truckle bedstead, a ricketty 
table, a couple of chairs, and a dila- 
pidated wardrobe. Its only occu- 
pant was a man seated near the 
window, and gloomily regarding the 
sky. He turned round as I entered, 
and discovered to me the features 
of Mr. Vicking, somewhat chop- 
fallen, indeed, but otherwise in their 
usual state of placidity. On recog- 
nising me, however, he changed 
colour, and it was with averted eyes 
that he rose to shake my hand, 
while the brisk snapping of his left 
finger and thumb shewed me that 
he experienced no little discom- 
posure, 

“Good morning, uncle,” I ex- 
claimed—‘“I’ve come to sympathise 
with you, being the better able to 
do so in consequence of my own 
disasters.” 

“ To what do you allude?” asked 
he, looking doubtfully at me. 

“To the trial, of course,’ 
plied. 


’ 


I re- 
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A sudden animation overspread 
his countenance, as he exclaimed— 
“Tt is over, then:—and the re- 
sult ?” 

“Ts that I have lost my cause.” 

“Then Charles succeeds to Rum- 
bleton Hall?” he eagerly inquired ; 
but becoming instantaneously con- 
scious of some little indecorum in 
his remark, he added—*“ I’m sorry 
for you, Dick: but I suppose jus- 
tice must have its way.” 

“Qh!” I replied, “ I don’t com- 
plain of the decision, which was 
strictly according to the evidence ; 
but the whole matter still remains a 
complete mystery. But, letting that 
pass, how it is with yourself, uncle ?” 

“Merely that I’m in prison for 
debt, and with little prospect of get- 
ting out unless Charles assists me,” 
he answered with his eyes again cast 
down. 

“Ts there anything I can do to 
help?” I inquired. 

“Not without you’re prepared to 
discharge the bond for two thousand 
pounds, under which I’m kennelled 
in this hole.” 

*T smiled and replied, “ That’s a 
little beyond me, looking at my own 
very threadbare condition.” Then, 
recollecting the purpose for which 
I had come, I continued—“ By the 
bye, uncle, speaking about money- 
matters, Lily and I wish you to 
allow our marriage to take place at 
once.” 

Mr. Viking turned scarlet, and 
replied. ‘That’s rather imprudent, 
isn’t it, seeing that you have just 
lost your fortune ?” 

* You forget that Lily has a dowry 
of some five thousand pounds,” I 
returned. 

“ Had,” was my uncle’s only 
answer, as he turned away, and 
walked hastily to the window. 

I began to suspect the truth. 
“Uncle,” I exclaimed, as I followed 
him to the window and placed my 
hand upon his shoulder, “ where is 
Lily’s dowry ?” 

Without ceating to regard the 
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sky, he answered in a low deep 
tone, “‘Ask that infernal rascal 
Project ?” 

“Project! Do you mean he of 
the Lignus Edibilis celebrity ?” 

“ Don’t name it?” almost shouted 
my uncle, as the last remains of his 
placidity disappeared. “May the 
devil seize both it and its concoc- 
tor !” 

“Then it hasn’t succeeded ?” 

“No, nor was ever meant to do 
so. Dr. Project, sir, has bolted !— 
Bolted s the word, d’ye hear ;” 

“Bolted with the funds, I sup- 
pose.” inquired I. 

“Yes! and amongst them, with 
Lily’s fortune.” 

My worst suspicions were con- 
firmed. For awhile I stood speech- 
less, regarding the form of my uncle, 
who had sunk into a chair, and with 
his head supported between his 
hands and his elbows on his knees, 
was fixedly regarding the floor. Then, 
as the first shock of the news dis- 
appeared, I regained my self-posses- 
sion, and said: “‘ This is a serious 
matter, uncle, seeing that you held 
these monies in trust.” 

He made no answer, and I con- 
tinued: ‘ You doubtless employed 
them with the idea of being able to 
replace them whenever it might be 
requisite so to do; but the law takes 
no such motives as these into con- 
sideration. Nay, do not think that 
I am about to recommend a recourse 
to legal proceedings ; but I wish to 
impress upon you the necessity of 
straining every nerve in order to 
restore to the poor girl her just 
due.” 

“It’s impossible,” muttered my 
uncle. 

“Then Heaven forgive you,” I 
replied, “and enable me to support 
Lily in comfort. You will, of course, 
raise no objections to our speedy 
marriage ?” 

9 None in the least,” responded 
Mr. Viking with some alacity. “I’m 
a rascal, Dick ; but I’m not so bad as 
I look. Good- -bye !” 





Shaking his proffered hand, I left 
the room, and proceeding down the 
corridor descended the staircase. I 
was naturally much pre-occupied by 
what I had just heard, insomuch 
that, taking no heed to my steps, I 
stumbled up against a person who 
was just entering from the yard. 
Glancing at the object of my en- 
counter, as I apologised to him, I 
saw, with surprise, that I was speak- 
ing to my cousin, Charles Viking ; 
and although naturally a little con- 
fused by so unexpected a meeting, I 
yet determined upon taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity, thus afforded, 
to show him that his success had 
produced in me no ill-will. Proffer- 
ing my hand, therefore, I said— 

** How d’ye do, Charles?” 

He took no notice of my hand, 
but crossed his arms upon his breast, 
and, drawing himself up stiffly, said, 
with blanched cheek and kindled 
eyes : 

“Tam well.” 

At this I certainly felt a little an- 
noyed ; but, restraining my anger, I 
replied in a quiet voice : 

“T am glad to hear you say so. 
But why do you refuse to shake 
hands with me ?” 

“ Because, sir, 7am no hypocrite,” 
returned my cousin. 

I smiled and said—“ By that, I 
suppose, you mean that /’m one. 
You are mistaken, Charles. I enter- 
tain no feeling of animosity towards 
you, although, at the same time, 
events well known to yourself must 
naturally preclude the existence of 
affection.” 

The reverend gentleman started 
at these words, and exclaimed 
fiercely, “Do you dare to accuse 
me of any unfair dealing respecting 
the will?” and then, suddenly hesi- 
tating, he added, as though to ex- 
plain his meaning—“ Do you dis- 
pute the justice of the trial ?” 

“T should not lay claim to the 
possession of very much hardihood 
if 1 were to undertake this feat of 
daring,” l answeredwitk. a nonchalant 
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air; “but the fact is, I have no 
grounds for inipugning either your 
good faith or the judgment of the 
court. You must, however, know, 
as well as myself, that my father did 
make a will just before he died, 
although, as it seems, not the one 
that was proved.” 

“T know nothing of the kind, 
sir. I know, well enough, what 
was said to have taken place, and 
how the promoters of the story en- 
deavoured to palm off a forgery to 
substantiate it.” 

My cousin said this in a slow and 
constrained manner, as though he 
had some difficulty in articulating the 
words. I noticed, also, that his 
lips trembled, and that he had 
tightly grasped the rail of the stair- 
case ; so that I could not help being 
impressed with the notion that he 
was under the influence of some 
strong and painful feeling. In fact, 
I attended more to his appearance 
than to his words, and, therefore, 
was less affected by the taunt which 


they conveyed than I might other- 


wise have been. Accordingly, it was 
merely with a smile of pity that I 
replied : 

“ T forgive you, Charles, for your 
unjust insinuation. I see that your 
mind is much pre-occupied, and 
so —__”? 

“To what are you alluding?” 
interrupted my cousin, suddenly 
clutching hold of my arm, and look- 
ing eagerly at me as though he 
would read my very soul. 

I was struck by his agitation, and 
immediately the thought occurred to 
me that his love for Lily might be 
the cause of it, especially as he 
knew of her engagement to me. 
Since, therefore, I had no wish to in- 
flict any pain upon him, I replied : 

“TI mean that you appear to be 
thinking of something which causes 
you uneasiness: probably the mis- 
fortunes of your father.” 

A deep breath of relief found its 


way from my cousin’s breast, and he 
exclaimed— 
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“You are right. I will at once 
go to see my father.” 

With this he turned hastily away 
and mounted the stairs. For a 
moment I felt nettled by his 
brusque behaviour ; but recollecting 
myself, I smiled at my weakness, and 
crossing the yard, I now bade adieu 
to the gloomy walls of the Fleet. 

Or returning to my inn I reflected 
much over what I had learnt. It 
was evident that Lily’s fortune had 
disappeared beyond recal; for al- 
though in all probability Charles 
would discharge his father’s debts, 
yet I felt sure that he would never 
advance a single penny for the 
purpose of replacing a sum destined 
to facilitate my marriage to the girl 
he loved. Accordingly it became 
necessary to determine between the 
two evils ; whether to unite Lily’s 
fortunes to mine in their present 
destitute condition; or to defer 
the marriage, and allow her to remain 
in the power, as it were, of a rival 
whom I could not help thinking was 
unscrupulous. After much con- 
sideration I found the former alter- 
native to be preferable, and I there- 
fore determined that I would at 
once proceed to Merringham and 
make immediate arrangements for 
our marriage. As, however, I felt 
in need of solitude and quiet, I 
formed the idea of walking down 
from London, and with that purpose 
in view I wrote the following letter— 

My Dear Lity,—I have 
Viking, and learn that your talismanic 
words have lost their power. Your for- 
tune has, in fact, disappeared in the course 
of some of my worthy uncle's speculations ; 
and though it may well be described as 
** bread cast upon the waters,” seeing that 
the Lignus Edibilis projector has crossed 
the seas, yet I am afraid we must hardly 
expect it to “return again after many 
days.” It behoves us, therefore, to lay our 
wise heads together, and plan out our 
future in the best manner possible under 
these unfortunate circumstances. In two 
days, at the furthest, I shall be with you ; so 
prepare your pro’s and con's ready for 
parade - drill when I reach Merringham. 

God bless you, my darling ! 

RICHARD. 
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This I posted, and having com- 
pleted my preparations, I started off 
on my pedestrian excursion. It was 
late in the afternoon and the sun 
‘was rapidly descending towards the 
horizon as I fairly cleared the 
precincts of the city; and the re- 
freshing coolness of the evening 
breeze invited me rather to linger 
by the wayside than to step out 
briskly. With slow steps I there- 
fore sauntered along, pausing to 
enjoy the prospect from every 
eminence I ascended, and medi- 
tating pleasantly upon the beauties 
that surrounded me. 

At length, at the distance of some 
seven or eight miles from London, 
I found myself in one of those 
country lanes for which England is 
so justly celebrated. The wide- 
spreading boughs of the lofty trees 
on either side formed a thick canopy 
overhead, through which at intervals 
streamed the bright radiance of the 
setting sun. The hedges, too, were 


thickly covered with wild roses, and 


the mossy banks at their feet were 
gay with the flowers of the spring ; 
so much so, indeed, that the air was 
redolent of perfume, this serving to 
attract myriads of insects, whose 
humming formed a melody that 
suited rarely to the scene. Ever 
turning, the lane continually offered 
new beauties : sometimes it was a 
charming little recess where the 
hedge lost itself in a clump of trees 
which appeared the chosen abode 
of some wood-nymph : sometimes it 
was where a rustic bridge offered 
the means of crossing some purling 
stream, whose rippling surface re- 
flected the glories of the western sky 
in a thousand bright tints and flashes: 
sometimesit was where, between the 
rugged trunks of the trees around, 
a glimpse might be caught of the 
distant hills, with their graceful con- 
tour and rich purple colour. 

At the present day, how vainly 
will be sought a spot so beautiful 
and yet so near to London! Half 
a century ago things were vastly 
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different, and I little thought, as I 
strolled along, that .the charming 
lane would shortly be despoiled of 
all that rendered it delightful. It 
lay apart from the high road, but in 
the summer-time it was often used 
by post-chaises and other vehicles as 
affording the means of shortening 
the journey to and from London. 
To provide for the wants of these 
and of other travellers, an inn had 
been erected at about the centre of 
the lane ; and having often admired 
its situation and appearance when 
passing, I resolved to put up there 
for the night. 

At length I came in sight of the 
inn, and found a post-chaise standing 
at the door. Some men appeared 
to be busily employed about it, and 
as 1 approached I saw that they 
were engaged in repairing one of 
the springs that had been broken. 
The occupants of the chaise had 
taken advantage of this to enter the 
inn and take some refreshments ; so 
that as I felt in nowise inclined for 
anything approaching bustle or con- 
fusion, I determined that I would 
walk on to the next turning of the 
lane, and wait there, watching the 
sunset, until the chaise should have 
departed. Accordingly I passed by 
the inn without stopping ; but my 
attention happening to be arrested 
by the ungainly figure presented by 
the postilion of the chaise, I looked 
at him more narrowly, and with 
some astonishment recognised him 
as being the ostler at the Lion and 
Lamb, of whom I have already 
spoken. He, in his turn, recognised 
me, and touched his cap, adding the 
customary salute of “ Fine evening, 
sir!” but there was on his counte- 
nance an oddly-compounded look of 
gratified surprise and malevolence, 
which caused me for the moment an 
uneasy feeling. I, however, threw 
this off as soon as I experienced it, 
and, nodding to the ostler, pro- 
ceeded on my way. 

In a minute or two I came to a 
gate situated just round the next 
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turning of the lane, and, conse- 
quently, imperceptible from the inn. 
Seeing that it commanded an exten- 
sive prospect, I stopped, and seat- 
ing myself upon its topmast rail, pre- 
pared to enjoy the beauties of the 
scene before me. I was stationed 
with my back to the lane, and look- 
ing across the country to the hills, 
which, trending towards the west, 
presented a pleasing variety of tints, 
until they become lost in the blaze 
of light that encircled the sun. So 
far had I observed, and was about 
to cast my eyes upon the gently-un- 
dulating expanse of woods and fields 
which lay between me and the hills, 
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when I heard what seemed to be 
the stealthy footfall of some one 
behind me. A little startled at this 
I endeavoured to look round, but 
ere I could do so, a crash like that 
of thunder sounded in my ears, and 
I felt a sudden pang shoot through 
my head. I tried to cry out, but no 
sound came; and then, while total 
darkness encompassed me, I yielded 
to a strange and horrible sensation, 
as of some mighty weight which 
pressed upon all sides of my head, 
and I fell heavily to the ground, 
where, all feeling of life deserting me, 
I became insensible. 


XV. 


CAN MR. LITTLEMORE’S alias BE ‘‘ FAUST ?” 


Let us exert your powers of 
vision, and look forward for a fort- 
night after the events which I have 
just narrated. The scene that will 
then meet us is the following : 

A rustic arbour placed in one 
corer of a trim little garden, and 
overgrown by jasmine and clematis. 
In this sat two men of about the same 
age, both short, both smoking, and 
both occupied in gazing at the same 
object. Here, however, their resem- 
blance ceased, for while one was a 
portly figure and of an open, merry 
countenance, the other was spare 
and grave ; while, as if to indicate 
an additional difference, the former 
held his head bent a little on one 
side, smiling affectionately and play- 
ing upon the table before him with 
his unoccupied hand; whereas the 
latter sat rigidly upright, his pipe 
held in his left hand, the right placed 
in the bosom of his waistcoat, and 
his brows knitted so ingeniously 
as to betoken the very essence of 
wisdom. 

The object of their regard was 
a girl seated at the foot of a large 
walnut-tree which grew a short dis- 
tance off. She held a guitar in her 


lap, but was not playing upon it, 
being immersed apparently in some 
deep train of thought which lent a 
strangely sweet grace to her coun- 
tenance. ‘There is no necessity for 
any further description, as there will 
at once be. recognised Elsie Dawes, 
and, consequently, the occupants of 
the arbour,—her father and Ned 
Harner, the latter of whom had 
taken up his abode with Martin 
after leaving Rumbleton Hall on 
the preceding day. 

“Well,” said the little barber at 
length, “ what’s, your opinion about 
her, Ned?” 

Taking his pipe from his mouth, 
the person thus addressed delivered 
himself first of a very profound 
whiff, and then in an equally pro- 
found voice, of the following words : 
— Taking stock of the female sex 
is like driving tandem in a market 
place: it wants a power of twisting 
and turning. How long do you say 
she’s been like this ?” 

“* A week.” 

“ And before that she was merry 
enough ?” 

“Oh, yes! She had nothing to 
trouble her, for she knew I approved 
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of Mr. Littlemore courting her. You 
remember I told you how when I 
asked him what his intentions were, 
he said he was going to marry 
Elsie ?” 

“Yes, but he didn’t say when he 
was going to do so.” 

“No; because he’s waiting until 
his position gets a bit settled.” 

“H’m! And so for the last week 
she’s been getting pale and mop- 
ing ?” 

“Yes, and I want to find out 
what’s the matter with her. I’ve 
asked her, but she says there’s no- 
thing amiss. I don’t like the bright 
look of her eyes, though, or the tired 
way in which she often sits down 
and lays her head on the table. It 
reminds me of my poor deary, just 
‘when she first took the fever which 
killed her.” 

Suddenly Ned’s face brightened, 
and turning to Martin, he asked, 
“How long is it since Mr. Little- 
more came to see her?” 

“ Eight days to-day.” 

“ And how often used he to come 
before that ?” 

“ About twice a week.” 

“T have it, then. Don’t be 
frightened, man: it’s only a bit of 
love-sickness. You know, it’s an 
old saying with us philosophers, 
that the road grows bad when the 
night gets cloudy ; and so when her 
lover goes out of sight, Elsie there, 
runs short of spirits.” 

“IT suppose you must be right, 
Ned. But what do you think keeps 
Mr. Littlemore so long away ?” 

“Qh, there’s lots of things! He’s 
not often got a day to spare, I war- 
rant you. But look here: I'll teli 
you what I'll do. You know I’m 
off for London to-morrow, to find out 
where Master Richard’s gone—poor 
boy! I hope there’s nothing hap- 
pened to him. If there has, I'll 
make parson Viking answer for it, as 
sure as my name’s Ned !—Well, 
when 1 gets to London, I'll call on 
Mr. Littlemore, and tell him how 
Elsie is, and then you may depend 
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upon it he'll strain a point to run 
down and see her,” 

Martin grasped the hand of his 
friend, exclaiming—“ Thankye, Ned! 
thankye! from the bottom of my 
heart. Ah! you can’t imagine how 
I seem to get choked-like and be- 
wildered when I think of any harm 
happening to my darling Elsie. If 
she did really fall ill or meet with 
misfortune, I think it would kill 
me.” 

Philosopher as Ned was, a tear 
stood in his eyes when he beheld 
the emotion of the little barber ; so 
lest he should be betrayed into any 
action opposed to stoicism, he pru- 
dently rose from his seat, saying— 

“* Never fear, Martin ; when we've 
greased the wheels a bit, they’ll roll 
smoothly enough. But see, it’s get- 
ting dark, so we'd better go indoors 
and have our suppers, eh ?” 

This proposal was readily assented 
to by the little barber, and the two 
friends issued forth arm-in-arm from 
the arbour. On their way to the 
house, they were joined by Elsie, 
who rose from her seat beneath the 
walnut tree and walked beside them 
without saying a word, but witha 
sweet sad smile upon her face. In 
this manner they entered Martin’s 
snug little home, and proceeding to 
the kitchen, they sat down while 
Elsie prepared the supper. 

During supper and afterwards, it 
seemed as though Elsie were en- 
deavouring to banish every feeling 
of uneasiness from her father’s mind. 
Gaily she chatted and briskly she 
moved about, so that by degrees 
Martin forgot his fears, and ex- 
perienced naught but emotions of 
pride and love as he looked upon 
his daughter, so exceedingly fair. 
Ned Harner, too, came to the con- 
clusion that there was nothing very 
serious the matter with Elsie, and 
felt proportionately relieved from 
the anxiety with which he had been 
embued by his friend’s account. If, 
however, either of them had been a 
more acute observer, he would have 
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seen grounds for an increase rather 
than for a diminution of his fears. 
At times, a strange flush would pass 
over the maiden’s cheeks, and would 
be succeeded by a deadly pallor, 
while a momentary shudder would 
pervade her frame ; and when, occa- 
sionally, she found herself free ftom 
observation, she would wearily pass 
her hand across her brows, as though 
to remove some incubus that op- 
pressed her. Then, also, it was that 
she would gaze wistfully at her 
father, and bestow a look upon him 
full of tenderness and melancholy ; 
while a mournful sigh would gently 
steal forth from her sorrowing breast. 

And so the time passed. Although 
the hour had already fled at which 
Elsie was accustomed to retire to 
rest, she still lingered near her 
father, and seemed loth to leave his 
side. He, however, did not observe 
this, and when the old clock in the 
corer of the kitchen chimed out 
eleven, he turned to his daughter 
saying— 

“* Elsie, my dear, it is getting late, 
and as you are not quite well it 
won't be wise of you to stay up any 
longer. Ned and I will see every- 
thing safely secured. Kiss me, my 
child, and say good-night.” 

Approaching her fatherwith falter- 
ing steps, the maiden flung her arms 
round him, and kissed him tenderly. 
Then, resting her head upon his 
shoulder she murmured— 

“Let me hear you say that you 
love me, father.” 

With a look of surprise, Martin 
replied : “ Why, you know that I do 
so, my dear.” 

“Yes : but I want to hear you say 
it,” persisted Elsie. 

‘Oh, that’s it! Well then, little 
whimsical one, you must know that 
I love you dearly, more dearly than 
words can tell.” 

Rewarding him for his compliance 
with a kiss, the maiden continued : 
“Were you ever angry with me 
father ?” 

“No, darling, you never gave me 
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cause: but even if you did, I could 
not be angry with you. Ilove you 
too well.” 

Still hiding her face on his shoul- 
der, Elsie whispered : 

“Will you promise me something, 
father ?” 

“Yes, mydear. What is it?” 

“ Promise me that you will never 
be angry with me, whatever I may 
do.” 

“Well, ¢thaf’s not a very hard 
thing to promise, so you may take 
your request as granted in the fullest 
possible manner, my darling.” 

“Thank you, Thank you!” ex- 
claimed Elsie, and then falling on 
her knees beside Martin, she said : 

“ Bless me, father !” 

There was something so heart- 
shattering and pathetic in her voice, 
that the tears rose to Martin’s eyes 
as he listened, and even Ned Harner 
was compelled to occupy himself 
very attentively in knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe. ‘Then the proud 
and loving father took his daughter’s 
head between his hands, and tenderly 
kissing her brow, said, in a voice 
made wonderfully musical by the 
affection that pervaded it : 

“God bless you, dear ; and may 
He ever preserve you in health and 
happiness !” 

Lingeringly Elsie rose to her feet, 
and bade Ned Harner good-night. 
Then, having once more kissed 
her father, she slowly retired to 
rest. 

After she had left the room neither 
Martin nor Ned spoke for some 
little time, both being apparently 
lost in thought. At length Mr. Har- 
ner raised his head, and methodi- 
cally wagging his two forefingers 
placed together, observed— 

“T tell you what it is, Martin: 
there’s something on that girl’s 
mind.” 

The barber started at the sound 
of his friend’s voice, and exclaimed : 

“Eh! eh! what’s that you say !” 

“Why I’m certain Elsie’s got 
something to tell you.” 
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“ How do you mean ?” 

“Mean ! Well, I’ve been thinking 
over what she said to you to-night, 
and it mortal strikes me that she 
didn’t get that promise for nothing. 
Depend upon it, Martin, you’ve got 
some news to hear.” 

“ But what can it possibly be ?” 

“Ah! that ain’t so easy to tell. 
It’sa ’plexity that I can’t quite see 
through just yet, though I am a bit 
of a philosopher. Anyhow, though, 
I have my suspicions. 

“What do think it is, then ?” 

Ned hitched his chair a little 
closer to that of Mr. Dawes, bent 
forward for a moment, gave Martin 
a gentle push with his finger, and 
then triumphantly resuming his up- 
right attitude, said, oracularly— 

“It’s my belief as how Mr. Little- 
more’s at the bottom of all this !” 

“Mr. Littlemore ! In what way ?” 

“ Oh, I’m not able to say in what 
particular way: but so sure as your 
name’s Martin, there’s something in 
the wind !” 

The little barber grew red and 
pale by turns. Seriously impressed 
by the wisdom and gravity of his 
friend, he faltered out— 

“T think—I had better—go and 
ask Elsie at once to tell me all— 
about it, eh ?” 

“Not a bit of it!” replied Mr. 
Harner, with a knowing shake of 
his head. “I'll put you up to a 
much better plan. If you ask her 
to-night, while she’s still flurried like, 
ten to one if you get a proper view 
of the case. Take my advice ; let 
her sleep over it, and then, in the 
morning, when she’s a bit calmer 
and fresher, you have a talk with 
her, and then she’li tell you every- 
thing. Besides, it'll *be daylight ; 
and it’s wonderful what a difference 
there is with girls in the evening and 
morning ; they’re not like the same 
people.” 

“J dare say you're right, Ned. 
At any rate, I'll follow your advice. 
I suppose we'd better be roosting 
now ?” 
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Mr. Harner assented to the sug- 
gestion, and speedily each was en- 
joying that most excellent delight, 
slumber. 

Follow, now, Elsie, and let our 
hearts sympathise with this discon- 
solate maiden. She retired, as I 
have said, to her chamber ; but it 
was not to rest. True, when she 
had entered the room, she closed 
the door, placed her candle on the 
dressing-table, and then flung herself 
upon the bed ; but the melancholy 
sobs that convulsed her frame, and 
the torrent of bitter tears that gush- 
ed forth from her eyes, sufficiently 
indicated that sleep was yet far dis- 
tant. Say, O Fate! were it well 
that when it did approach it should 
prove eternal ? 

An hour passed, and still, in the 
weird light of the flickering candle, 
Elsie’s fair form might be perceived,, 
transported with grief. Her sobbing 
had nearly ceased ; but the despair- 
ing pressure of her hand upon her 
bosom, and the pitiful sighs which 
seemed to come from the very bot- 
tom of her heart, proclaimed a sor- 
row too heavy for so frail a being. 
And then her eyes, raised towards 
the heavens, so mute, and yet so 
eloquent of suffering experienced by 
native goodness and love! Yes, 
sweet child of nature ! thou, in thine 
hour of affliction, didst turn instinc- 
tively to the glorious region of the 
Infinite and Absolute for a consola- 
tion that should be perennial and 
all-conquering ; and in so doing 
thou didst unconsciously link thyself 
with the bright band of spirits that 
in all ages have sought to attain 
unto that wonderful knowledge— 
unto the Art of Arts! 

All sound had died away. Naught 
broke the stillness of the night, and 
but for the fantastic dance of the 
shadows on the wall, there seemed 


nor life nor motion in the chamber. 


Presently, the clouds which had 
hitherto obscured the sky wasted 
away from the serene vault, and re- 
vealed in all their beauty the bright 
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cohort of stars. To Elsie’s weary 
eyes, shaded by the curtain of the 
bed, they appeared effulgent ; and 
as she gazed upon them, she yielded 
insensibly to the sweet yet lofty 
counsel of Cosmos. Alas! how 
Jong will man continue ignorant of 
those means whereby, though he be 
the meanest atom of the universe, 
he can yet command the mighty 
concourse of worlds to console him 
and exalt! 

I have said that Elsie looked 
upon the stars. Subtly and sweetly 
their pure rays subdued the tumult 
of her spirit ; by insensible degrees 
the sharpness of her anguish abated ; 
and at length she had so far regained 
her composure as to rise from her 
bed with the intention of walking 
to the window. Scarcely, however, 
had she set foot to ground, when a 
fit of giddiness attacked her so sud- 
denly that she was forced to grasp 
the bed-post in order to save herself 
from falling. Then came a burning 
heat through all her frame; and 
this, in its turn, was succeeded by 
an irresistible shudder, and by sharp 
pains in the head. Much alarmed 
at these symptoms, she was upon 
the point of calling for assistance ; 
but ere she did so, the uneasy sen- 
sations disappeared as rapidly as 
they had come, leaving nothing 
behind them save an intense feeling 
of lassitude. 

Just then the church clock chimed 
forth the hour, and as its final 
‘One !” boomed through the night, 
Elsie sprang hurriedly to her feet 
and commenced dressing as though 
she were about to go out-of-doors. 
Quickly she adjusted her cloak and 
hood, and was advancing towards 
the door of the chamber, when, as 
she was passing the dressing-table, a 
thought seemed to strike her. She 
paused, and turning to the looking- 
glass, stood regarding herself with a 
sad smile upon her face. In truth, 
"twas a fair spectacle; the flowing 
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outline of the maiden’s garments, 
her pale yet beautiful features bor- 
dered by the fair tresses that had 
escaped from the confinement of the 
hood, the air of graceful languor 
that pervaded her form, and the ten- 
der melancholy that beamed from 
her eyes, constituted a picture which 
would have been dear to the soul of 
an artist. Of this, however, Elsie 
thought little: sadly and almost 
reproachfully she gazed at herself, 
and then said in a soft, low tone— 

“Goodbye, a long goodbye, 
Elsie Dawes. We part for ever. 
Forgive me !” 

She extinguished the candle and 
walked to the door. Opening it, 
she stayed an instant on the thres- 
hold and cast a mournful glance 
through all the room; then, whis- 
pering “‘ Goodbye !” she passed out 
upon the landing with which her 
room communicated. There were 
here two other doors, and advancing 
towards one of them, she gently 
sank upon her knees before it, For 
a minute her lips moved as in pray- 
er, and this being concluded, she 
tenderly kissed the door, murmured 
the words, “Goodbye, father dear, 
God bless you!” and then rising 
quietly to her feet, softly descended 
the stairs, 

It was a hard trial to passthrough : 
the little shop, so fraught with me- 
mories of byegone hours—the sight 
of the chair associated with so many 
happy recollections, well-nigh over- 
came her, and she was forced to sit 
down and shed a few tears ere she 
could proceed. Then rising, she 
quietly undid the fastenings of the 
shop-door, and stepped forth into 
the wide world beyond. A moment 
later, and shfe was encircled by the 
arms of her lover. 

The clouds had again o’ercast the 
face of Heaven, and not a star was 
now to be seen. 


(To be continued. ) 








CAGLIOSTRO; OR, THE 


ForREMost amongst the charlatans, 
who in the eighteenth century 
traded on the mingled superstition 
and unbelief of the age, stands the 
figure of Cagliostro, the most magni- 
ficent and successful—as conjurer, 
mesmerist, alchemist, pseudc-pro- 
phet, and, wonder-worker—of all his 
compeers, perhaps of all countries 
and of all ages. Flashing from 
town to town, from country to 
country, he traversed Europe, find- 
ing dupes in every land. From his 
early youth to his dying day, scarce- 
ly a single morsel of honestly-earned 
bread did he eat. From the cradle 
to the grave, he devoted all the 
talents which he possessed to the 
profession of lying and deceit. 

“The thing a lie wants,” says 
Carlyle, “ and, indeed, solicits from 
all men, is nota natural history of it, 
but the swiftest possible extinction, 
followed by utter silence concerning 
it.” Nevertheless, the natural his- 
toty of a lie, were it possible to be 
written, would have interest for, and 
be of value to allmen. The history 
of one who lied to all the world, even 
to himself, is surely worthy of study. 
The course of this life devoted to the 
service of evil we now propose to re- 
late ; and if it teaches no other lesson, 
it may serve to show that the triumph 
of vice does not endure, and that 
virtue and truth alone can guarantee 
happiness for man, 

In the year of grace, 1756, there 
lived in the city of Palermo a poor 
widow, whose name was Felicita 
Balsamo. How and by what means 
that good woman kept the wolf from 
the door matters not now, the worthy 
soul has gone to rest long ago, and 
were it not for her round-faced son, 
Beppo—better known in street-par- 
lance as Beppo Maldetto—we should 
have no business at all with her. 


Caglostro; or, the Life of a Charlatan. 
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LIFE OF A CHARLATAN., 


This son, Giuseppe Balsamo, was 
born on the Sth of June, 1743; his 
father, Pietro Balsamo, died sud- 
denly a few months after Beppo’s 
birth, without having made any pro- 
vision for his family ; and his widow 
carried on the old business, and sold 
silk and cloth with varying success, 
and strove to bring up her orphan 
boy and girl honestly and reli- 
giously. 

The death of good man, Balsamo, 
was greatly to be deplored, for the 
sake of Giuseppe, who was a sharp 
young rascal, with quick eyes and 
ready tongue. His ititelligence was 
noticed by his mother’s father, Giu- 
seppe Braccionieri, who determined 
to give the lad a fair chance of doing 
well, and accordingly he was sent to 
the school of St. Roch at his grand- 
father’s expense. Here they found 
out that, if clever, he was, to say the 
least of it, both idle and mischievous. 
This discovery was attended with the 
usual results of such discoveries ; and 
Beppo, who doubtless thought him- 
self greatly misunderstood, fled from 
St. Roch, and took shelter under 
the maternal roof. Next it was de- 
termined to send him to the monas- 
tery of Castegirone. Behold him 
waiting the advent of the Father- 
General of the Good Brotherhood 
(Benpatelli), who is to conduct him 
to their convent, there to be inducted 
into the craft and mystery of a 
Christian Levite. Imagine the part- 
ing—Felicita glad to be rid of her 
troublesome, unruly lad, and yet 
ready to weep at the thought of 
losing him, after the invariable in- 
consistent fashion of loving mothers. 
More than one reason has she for 
being thankful to the good bre- 
thren, who are relieving her of that 
ne’er do weel, Giuseppe Balsamo. 
For Beppo, though not thirteen 
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years of age, has been anything but 
a dutiful son, fonder of lounging 
about in the kennels of Palermo than 
of assisting Felicita Balsamo within. 
She remembers, with something like 
dread, how he had returned upon her 
hands from the school of St. Roch, 
with wondrous tales of ill-usage there 
endured. So the parting over, the 
reverend father rode off with the 
young neophyte ; and having detected 
in him a liking for medicine and 
similar studies, handed him over 
to the convent apothecary, hoping 
thus to reconcile him to monastic 
life. Thus a new world was opened 
to young Balsamo. 

Felicita hopes that her son, though 
averse to honest labour, will make 
a good priest ; the Father-General 
hopes that the new acquisition will 
do no diseredit to the order of St. 
Benoit ; the conventapothecary hopes 
that he will turn out a handy lad ; 
Giuseppe hopes that he shall find 
out the philosopher’s stone, and 
other marvellous secrets, and so all 
parties are for a time satisfied. 

Upon what slender pivots turn 
the most momentous events. Giu- 
seppe, instead of being consigned to 
the porter, and becoming a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water to the 
Levites for the rest of his life, or 
being classed with the other novices, 
and evolving into a full-blown Good 
Brother, is turned into the laboratory 
—and becomes a great man. 

Little thinks the apothecary that 
this slave of his, looking eagerly into 
tomes of Sandevogius and Basil 
Valentine, prying into retorts and 
alembics, curious in all relating to 
alchemy, and listening with ravenous 
eagerness as the apothecary expounds 
the magnificent dreams of the early 
chemists, with some impatience also 
at the prolixity of the pious medita- 
tions and exhortations scattered 
through the oration. Presently thou, 
Giuseppe, shalt read for thyself in the 
Arcana of Peter Faber concerning 


1 Valentine’s Chariot of Antimony. London: 1678, p. 3. 
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the preparation of the philosopher’s 
stone, and puzzle thy brains over 
the meaning of such directions as 
these. “ Take the white stones which 
are found in the leaden mines, and 
towards the north of the same mines, 
for that is the most moist; take, I 
say, a stone newly taken out of the 
mines, and break it into little pieces, 
with little pieces also of the mine or 
ore. Put them all into a retort well 
luted, and distil for two days in 
a strong fire, till the retort grows 
red-hot. Let the recipient be large, 
and to a third-part full of the spirit 
of May dew, that it may receive the 
spirits that come over. When all 
the spirits are drawn over” here, 
I think, Beppo would indignantly 
cast from him the lucubrations o1 
that learned physician. 

“‘ Mysterious enough, Beppo ; but 
the secrets of the hermetic art must 
be sedulously sought after—in fear 
and trembling should the adept 
work, making it a matter of con- 
tinual prayer. Hear what Basil 
Valentine, that worthy alchemist 
hath said: ‘ Whosoever purposeth 
in himself to seek after that which, 
is the greatest of terrene things 
especially the knowledge of every 
good thing that is in the creatures, 
and God hath liberally imparted to 
men, and imparted (as to their effee- 
tive power) in stones, herbs, roots, 
seeds, animals, plants, minerals, met- 
als—yea, and indeed inall things—lIet 
him cast away all earthly thoughts, 
reject all that depends on them, and 
hope for freeness of heart, and pray 
unto God with great lowliness of 
mind.” 

The young assistant had a greater 
gift for dreaming of the possession 
of the power of transmuting metals 
into gold than of praying for any- 
thing good or bad, and began to find 
the convent tiresome, wearisome im 
the highest degree. Ye gods! shall 
he drag out a whole life in this weary, 
pill-making fashion. He sighed for 











the flesh-pots of Egypt, for the com- 
pany of his old associates in Palermo, 
and got sulky, stupid, insubordinate, 
forged passes for himself and others, 
whereby they might for a time 
escape their prison-house; finally, he 
culminatéd into a humorously gro- 
tesque method of tiring the patience 
of the Benfratelli. It was his pro- 
vince to read the “ Vita Sanctorum,” 
whilst the good brethren were at 
dinner. “ In colledges and religious 
houses,” says Drexilious, “ he that 
readeth in the time of dinner, taketh 
it as an high disgrace to be by the 
governour commanded to repeat this 
or that over again: this repetition 
doth more trouble him than any 
other rigorous statute of the house. 
And this is a clear and manifest 
token of an hidden pride, for a man 
to scorn to have it thought that he 
hath erred, and to hate to blush for 
it publikely. Hereupon many, emi- 
nent both for learning and self-con- 
tempt, when they have read at times 
appointed, have of purpose pro- 
nounced false, or committed some 
error, that they might be checked, 
and so learn how they could wear 
this crown of straw.”' Little fear of 
Beppo making mistakes from this 
motive. The task galled him greatly ; 
much more to his liking would it 
have been to join in the feast ; and so, 
by way of retribution, he read from 
these, pious books—that which their 
ghostly authors never wrote—the 
names and adventures of all the 
loose women and notable thieves of 
Palermo’s city ! 

Clearly this Balsamo will do no 
good. What can the Father-Generai 
do with such a novice as this? 
Frequent penances have only 
hardened him, and to avoid the 
consequences of his escapades, he 
runs away from the convent ; and so 
the black sheep returns once more 
to his maternal fold. 

He appears to have had some ar- 
tistic talent, and he now ostensibly 
devoted himself to the art of draw- 
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ing ; but his manners had not im- 
proved since he left the Convent of 
St. Benoit. His days (and nights 
too) were spent in drinking, gam- 
bling, and fighting with all the scum 
and refuse of Palermo. He became 
a skilful fencer, and a brawl was 
hardly complete unless Beppo Mal- 
detto had some share in it. With 
fine instinct, he knew that the offi- 
cers of justice were his natural foes, 
and he was never so happy as in 
concocting some scheme for their 
annoyance, in rescuing prisoners 
from their custody, or otherwise dis- 
comfiting them. His talent for 
drawing was useful to him in 
forging tickets for admission into the 
theatre, and he is said to have de- 
frauded one of his relations of a 
considerable sum of money. He 
took upon himself the honourable 
office of a go-between in an intrigue 
between one of his female cousins 
and a friend of his—carrying the 
messages of the amorous pair, 
though not entirely out of friendship. 
Ladies are fond of trinkets and 
jewellery :what is there strange, then, 
in Giuseppe hinting that his fair 
cousin would appreciate some pretty 
bauble from her lover’s hands ? and 
if the demoiselle is short of money, 
is she not giving a touching proof of 
her confidence, if she borrow from 
her inamorato? Nevertheless, trin- 
kets and money, if confided to 
Giuseppe’s hands, are not likely to 
reach his fair cousin. 

Still worse— Beppo became ac- 
quainted with the Marquis Maurigi, 
a man of vicious mind and evil life. 
in conjunction with him, he con- 
cocted a scheme for defrauding a 
religious community of some pro- 
perty, which in the natural course of 
events would have reverted to it. 
Balsamo had a relation who was a 
notary, and Giuseppe picked up in 
his office, sufficient legal learning to 
carry out the plan of himself and 
his confederate Maurigi. 

He actually succeeded in fabrica- 
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ting a will in favour of Maurigi, 
which had all the appearance of 
being genuine, and was received as 
such, The trick was not found out 
for several years after Balsamo had 
left Palermo. 

Often in trouble, but possessing 
a wonderful knack of escaping from 
the consequences of his knaveries, 
he is quickly running down hill. 
Scarcely twenty years old, he is 
already a libertine, a gambler, a 
drunkard, and a forger, and even 
worse is rumoured of him, for it is 
said that he has killed his man in 
one of the many brawls in which he 
has had a share.! 

Generally, however, he is content 
with the humbler walks of scoun- 
drelism, and is becoming an adept 
in the art of profiting by the follies 
and vices of those around him. 
Amongst the simple-minded bur- 
gesses of Palermo he has also 
achieved the reputation of a sorcerer 
—though on slight grounds. 

Some one having expressed a 
desire to know, what a_ female 
friend was doing at that moment, 
Balsamo kindly offered to gratify 
his wish ; and stooping down, he 
drew a square on the ground, and 
after waving his hand, in the ortho- 
dox magician manner, he drew inside 
the square a picture of the lady 
playing cards with some of her 
friends, and on sending to the lady’s 
residence they found the picture was 
strictly correct! The reader, here 
and elsewhere will apply the needful 
gtains of salt to the strange tales 
told of our sorry hero by himself 
and others. The above anecdote 
is authenticated by the imprimatur 
of the Inquisition, and will be in- 
teresting to the disciples of Zadkiel. 

At Palermo lived a goldsmith, 
moderately rich, whose superstition 
and avarice were proverbial. _Bal- 


1 Homicide is still a common crime amongst the lower classes. 
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samo marked out this man for his 
prey, and having concocted a plan 
for his deception, and arranged 
with the accomplices requisite for 
the plot, he proceeded to the house 
of the luckless goldsmith, to whom 
he began to drop mysterious hints 
of buried treasure ; and at length, in 
response to Marano’s inquiries, he 
confided to him, under strict pledge 
of secrecy, that not far from the 
town was a grotto, where a vast 
treasure had been concealed since 
the time of the Saracen dominion in 
Sicily. This case as all the neighbours 
were well aware, was watched by 
demons, and whoever could exorcise 
them might possess himself of the 
golden store they held in guard. 

Marano listened with greedy ear, 
and fell easily into the snare when 
the tempter suggested that they 
should attempt this high, heroic 
enterprise. Hope told a flattering 
tale to Marano’s greedy soul, but 
when he heard that 100 ounce of 
gold would be required for the pre- 
liminary expenses, his countenance 
fell, and he felt as if a hand of ice 
had been placed upon the heart 
which a moment since had been 
palpitating with the lust of gold, It 
was a treasure for a treasure ! 

“Do you know,” cries Balsamo, 
“what is necessary to wrest this 
shining gold from the hands of the 
demons. Let me make a list of 
them, and then try them yourself. 
You will see that they won’t cost a 
penny less than what | have said. I 
have only 40 ounce myself, or I 
should not have come to you ; I will 
give you what I have, and do you 
make all the purchases.” 

“No, no,” answered Marano, “TI 
don’t want to take this burden upon 
my shoulders, and you will know 
better thah me what to get.” And 
so with a sigh he gave our Giuseppe 


A word spoken in 


anger, a little jealousy, or the too copious use of wine, are the common causes of assassi- 
nations in cold blood ; and thus at Palermo, as well as other parts of Italy, men are fre- 
quently permitted to live who have already destroyed some of their fellow-creatures, and 
who glory in the crime they have committed. (Hoger’s Picture of Palermo. 1800, p. 40.) 
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60 ounce of gold, who departed after 
promising to return the next day, 
when they would go in company to 
the grotto. Marano passed all the 
night in thinking over the buried 
treasure, now afraid that his friend 
would not return, and that he had 
seen the last of his precious money, 
now that this devil’s gold which he 
coveted would change (as the folk- 
lore of the country taught) into 
charcoal the moment it came into 
his hands. So in sleepless misery 
he lay whilst phantoms gray and 
grisly flitted before his mind’s-eye, 
and when at last he fell into uneasy 
slumber his dreams were filled with 
similar horrible images, not exeep- 
ting that of the arch-fiend himself, 
with his horns, bristly head, beard 
of iron thread, ass’s ears, mouth of 
fire, wild-boar’s teeth, tartar nose, 
eyes of living coal, mastiff mazzard, 
grey skin rough and rugged, bat’s 
wings, griffin’s claws, pig’s tail, and 
duck’s feet.’ 

At last he was raised from his bed 
of torture by Balsamo knocking at 
the door, where he had two horses 
prepared for their journey. On 
their way Marano narrated some of 
the horrible dreams which had mur- 
dered his rest during the night. 
Balsamo immediately asserted that 
he was deeply versed in the science 
of interpreting dreams. “I possess,” 
said he, the Book of the Seven 
Sleepers, who slept above 300 yeats, 
and were dreaming all the time! 
When they did awake they wrote 
down with great minuteness the 
particulars of their mighty visions, 
and the explanation thereof. Afraid 
that it might be lost or destroyed, 
they sent it to the Emperor Justinian, 
who had it placed inside the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes. But whoever read 
this book would become either a 
king, or have more power than that 
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of aking; so Belisarius, who was 
appointed to take this precious 
MS. to Rhodes, was blinded by the 
Emperor’s orders, and all the sailors 
under him had their tongues cut 
out, that they might not betray the 
secret. However, after a time, an 
earthquake laid the Colossus low, 
and broke it in pieces ; and when the 
Saracens came to Rhodes it was 
sold to the Jews for old metal, and 
so the book again came to light. 
Both MS. and metal were immedi- 
atelyconfiscated and sent to Babylon ; 
and the kalif, who was versed in all 
the learning of the Egyptians, wore 
the book enclosed in a golden case 
suspended from his necklet, as a 
most precious talisman, and so did 
his successors ; and to this cause is 
owing the glories of the Saracen 
kingdom. _But in the crusades the 
great Tancred killed the Soldan of 
Babylon, and took from him a 
necklet of 33 diamonds and rubies 
as big as nuts, strung upon an 
ancient amber chain, from which was 
suspended this book in its golden 
case. Tancred wore this ornament 
himself, until his confessor condem- 
ned its as heathenish ; and he then 
sent it to the Grand Master of the 
Knights Templars, a most learned 
man, who added to it explanations of 
the secrets it contained, for the bene- 
fit of his successors. When the 
order was destroyed, it passed into 
the library of the convent at Casta- 
girone, in which, when a novice, 
I became accidentally acquainted 
with it ; and with my knowledge of 
ancient characters and the annota- 
tions already in it, I was able to 
master the wondrous secrets it 
contains. 

With such incoherent nonsense 
did Balsamo beguile the journey, all 
of which was eagerly received by 
the goldsmith, who, equally ignorant 


1 Such is the Sicilian portrait of Satan in the last century; and it is worth noticing 
that whilst the Devil’s tail appears to be derived from that of the satyr, his feet are of an 
oriental character ; for even the Jews believed that whilst evil spirits might change the 
form of their bodies, their feet always remained like those of cocks. 
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and superstitious, began to look 
upon his companion with awe and 
wonder. Aided by such a man, he 
might obtain possession of all the 
buried treasure in Sicily. 

Balsamo explained away the evil 
auguries of the dream which had 
disturbed him ; and about mid day 
they reached the cave, and sat down 
to rest. 

Balsamo now told his companion 
to remain in charge of the horses, 
“And I” said he, will go to the 
house of my uncle, the priest, which 
is not far off, and make all the 
preparations necessary for exorcis- 
ing the demons.” 

So saying he left the goldsmith 
to his own reflections, and went to 
dine with his uncle who was pastor 
of the little village. 

Towards nightfall, having managed 
to abstract some of his uncle’s 
clothes, he returned to the cave, 
habited in priestly vestments, with 
the bieretta upon his head,‘and the 
flowing garments around him adding 
something of dignity to his vulgar 
and uncuth figure. He brought 
with him, also, a Massbook, a phial 
of holy water, and a mattock and 
spade for Marano to dig with. 

The goldsmith, who had eaten 
nothing during the day, and had 
had no other occupation than that 
of counting the slow-footed hours 
during Giuseppe’s absence, was only 
kept up by the lust of money with 
which his soul was eaten up. Now 
the shades were fast falling, and it 
was time for the incantation to begin. 
Balsamo explained to Marano that 
they both ran great risk of thrashing 
and maltreatment at the hands of the 
demons if they did not carry out 
every part of the work with punc- 
tilious exactness. 

“ For my own part” said he, “I feel 
quite safe, as I know exactly what 
to do; but they will attack the weak- 
est ; wherefore let me tell you how 
best to repulse their onsloughts. 

Whatever the demons do, how- 
ever extravagant their actions, take 
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no heed, utter no word, be silent as 
death. Let them do what they will, 
and go on digging. Above all, don’t 
look over your shoulder. I will stand 
here, in front of you, and with my 
conjurations will protect you from 
attack.” 

And the better to fortify the gold- 
smith, his senses, most liable to 
attack, were to be charmed. This 
was done by putting a fine powder 
up his nose, placing wax in his ears, 
and filling his mouth with holy water. 
With the gates so guarded, howcould 
the devil hope to enter ? 

Next, with many mystical cere- 
monies, our sorcerer traced upon 
the ground a circle, and then made 
a sign to the goldsmith, who stood 
watching these preparations with 
wondering eyes, to commence his 
digging. But the earth was hard 
and stubborn, and refused to yield 
its treasures lightly ; and the gold- 
smith soon became fatigued, but was 
kept to his work by the animating 
gestures of Balsamo. When the 
digger’s strength was almost ex- 
hausted, the perspiration streaming 
down his limbs, unused to such rude 
toil, the sorcerer made a sign to his 
accomplices and suddenly the airwas 
rent with horrid yells, and a band of 
phantoms, so hideous that Marano 
might .have said with Shakspeare, 

Hell is let loose, 
And all the devils are here, 
make their appearance, and com- 
mence belabouring him with a 
strength and spirit surpassing in 
such gashtly assailants. 

Mad with pain and terror, Marano, 
taking to flight, overturned the torch, 
whose lurid rays had lighted up the 
incantation scene, and stumbling, 
fell heavily upon the floor of the 
cave, where, black and blue with 
bruises and half dead with fright, 
he remained the rest of the night. 
When the morning came cool and 
bright, the wretched goldsmith 
aroused himself and, on missing 
Balsamo, felt sure the devils had 
borne him away to their fiery home, 
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and thereupon consoled himself that 
life was still left, though he carried 
it in a sorely bruised skin. On leav- 
ing the cave no horses were visible. 
Surely the devils had not taken them 
also. If horses have souls, so much 
the worse for Marano, who will have 
to make up the value to the dealer 
from whom Balsamo had hired them. 
So he bemoans his money lost and 
the prospect of losing more, and full 
of sad and grievous meditations, he 
takes his weary way back to Palermo, 
where his blackened face and gro- 
tesque bearing made him the object 
of general ridicule in the streets, his 
only satisfaction being that the devil 
has not also flown away with him. 
But when he learned the full extent 
of the deception which had been 
practised upon him, his rage knew 
no bounds, and he denounced the 
conspirators to justice, But virtue, 
when ridiculous, fails to obtain a 
hearing, and his complaints were 
more a subject for laughter than 
compassion. Foiled here, Marano 
vowed to kill Balsamo, if ever he 
came within dagger reach. 

Giuseppe found himself no longer 
master of the situation, and likea wise 
general, he retreated. Without wait- 
ing for the officers of justice, he left 
Palermo, and wandered forth into 
the outside world of rascaldom. A 
young man who could tell fortunes, 
calculate an astrological scheme, use 
the divining rod, having some know- 
ledge of medicine and chemistry, 
skilful in the manufacture of love 
potions, a clever draughtsman, 
and a good fencer, would not be 
short of employment in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

He appears to have first directed 
his steps to Messina, where he had 
an aunt named Vincente Cagliostro, 
who was said to be somewhat rich. 
Balsamo determined to hunt up this 
relative ; she was getting old, and 
might leave her riches to her worthy 
mephew. It was a chance not tobe 
lost. A beautiful dream, and only 
a dream ; for, on inquiry, he learned 





that the good old dame had died in 
the odour of sanctity, and had left 
her money to various religious and 
charitable associations in Messina, 

Our adventurer now thought it 
would be expedient to forsake the 
name of Giuseppe Balsamo ; he was 
commencing the world anew, why 
not drop all evidences of the past ? 
And as he was one against the world, 
it was only fair that he should ob- 
tain for himself all the advantages 
which he could, to make the combat 
more equal. 

He saw that a man of birth and 
rank received honour and respect, 
although, if stripped of his rank, he 
would be scorned by the beggars in 
the street. Instinctively he knew 
the value of a sounding title; this 
consideration, and a wish to obtain 
something from the aunt who had 
been so neglected of her nephew, 
probably influenced him in the choice 
of a substitute for the soiled and dis- 
honoured name of Giuseppe Bal- 
samo. Henceforth, although he as- 
sumed other pseudonymes, he was 
chiefly known as Alexander, Count 
de Cagliostro. At Messina, in all 
probability he met Althotas. It 
is almost impossible to get at the 
real truth respecting this mysterious 
personage. His very existence has 
been disputed, but we think there 
can be no doubt that Cagliostro did 
fall in with such an adventurer ; and 
if we may attach any credit at all to 
those expressions of admiration and 
reverence with which in after life he 
spoke of the sage, Althotas, we must 
come to the conclusion that the latter 
was a man of great talents and ac- 
quirements. His nationality is un- 
known; some surmise him to have 
been a Greek, others a Spaniard ; he 
spoke several languages with fluency, 
was something of an oriental scholar, 
and dabbled in alchemy and similar 
arts. 

In company they sailed along the 
Archipelago, and landed at Alexan- 
dria, where they remained forty days 
engaged in “ chemical operations,”— 
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nothing less than manufacturing 
something which was a close imita- 
tion of silk. Hemp was the principal 
material used, a dangerous thing for 
rogues to handle, and which might 
almost have served as a memento mori 
for them both. From thence they 
had intended to proceed to Grand 
Cairo, but contrary winds drove them 
to Malta, where they appear to have 
fattened on the credulity of the Grand 
Master, Pinto, who employed them 
in his alchemical laboratory. Here 
Althotas is supposed to have shuffled 
off this mortal coil: here, at all 
events, his shadowy figure disappears 
from history. 

Our Count now proceeded to 
Naples, where he attached himself 
to the Chevalier D’Aquino, a Knight 
of Malta, to whom he had been re- 
commended by Pinto. 

At Naples he lived on the presents 
he had received from the Grand 
Master, and what he could extort 
from the credulity or good nature of 
his patron. He also succeeded in 
attracting the notice of a magnate of 
the princely house of Caramanco, 
and wished Cagliostro to accompany 
him to his dominions. 

At Messina they parted company, 
on what terms does not appear. Bal- 
samo, at this town, met with a friend 
from Palermo—a violent, dissolute 
priest, who, in the old days, was one 
of those devils who had tormented 
Marano, the goldsmith. In com- 
pany with this man, Beppo returned 
to Naples, being detained on the way 
by a false charge of being concerned 
in the abduction of a lady. 

By what means they lived there 
can only be guessed ; after a brief 
sojourn, they departed for Rome, and 
the priestly friend, almost as shadowy 
as Atholtas, disappeared for ever. 

In this Rome our hero has got to 
eat and drink, and as a means thereto 
must work ; and so with the aid of 
such knowledge of painting and 
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design as remained of his artistic 
studies, he washes over etchings, 
giving them the appearance of draw- 
ings, and sells them as such to all 
who are willing to buy. It is also 
said that, by means of letters of in- 
troduction obtained at Naples, he 
gained access to many persons of 
eminence, the Sovereign Pontiff him- 
self among others ; but it is impos- 
sible to reconcile these statements 
with the poverty and dishonesty of 
his method of obtaining a living. 

His manners had not yet attained 
that polish and courtliness which 
they afterwards possessed, if we may 
judge by the fact that he was im- 
prisoned, though but for three days, 
for a brawl with one of the waiters at 
the tavern where he lodged, which 
was at the sign of the Sun, in the 
Rotunda. Here also our Beppo en- 
tered into the bonds of matrimony. 
The woman who had gained posses- 
sion of what little love and affection 
he could spare from himself, was 
Lorenza Feliciani, daughter of a 
girdle-maker, and a girl whose beauty 
was remarkable, and who seems 
never to have become utterly de 
praved at heart, although her subse- 
quent career, under the tuition of our 
Beppo, was one of shame and de- 
ception. 

How shall we describe the charms 
of Signora Lorenza? the biographers. 
grow eloquent in cataloguing them. 
Slight in person, with seducing 
eyes of gracious bearing, with all 
that gloss and freshness of colour 
which belongs to the spring-time of 
life: such was the bride our hero 
secured. If we consider her intel- 
lectual capacities, we shall find they 
were not mean. She was utterly 
uneducated and ignorant, yet had 
a woman’s quick wit and persuasive 
tongue. ‘The young couple were 
married at the church of St. Saviour 
in the Fields, and went to live with 
the father and mother of the bride. 


1 In describing the marriage, the author of the ‘‘Correspondenza Segreta” per- 
petrates a pun on our hero’s surname, in which that of Lorenza was now im-Balsamata. 
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The demand for pseudo-drawings 
appears to have fallen off; things 
were getting worse every day, when 
the idea enters his head, if, indeed, 
it was not the motive of his-marriage, 
of turning to advantage the hand- 
some face of his wife. 

Surely, thinks Beppo, the husband, 
the obliging husband of a pretty 
woman will never want money. 

The marriage tie had little sanctity 
in the eyes of Guiseppe Balsamo, 
and he endeavoured to instil a 
similiar contempt for it into the 
breast of Lorenza, greatly to the 
indignation of her mother. Frequent 
quarrels arose from this source, and 
Beppo resolved to remove Lorenza 
from the beneficial influences of her 
home, in order that he might the 
more easily mould her to his pur- 
pose. Having left her father’s house, 
the young couple commenced house- 
keeping for themselves, and Balsamo 
explained to her his (it is to be 
hoped) unique theory of faithfulness 
to the marriage-vow, a theory fully 
explained in the maxim, that adultery 
is no crime when committed for 
the sake of money, and not simply 
through affection for another. 

After indoctrinatmg his wife with 
these views, he proceeded to put 
them into practice, and lived on 
the gains of his wife’s dishonour. 

Amongst the people with whom 
Beppo became intimate at this stage 
of his career, were two Sicilians, 
Ottavio Nicastro, (afterwards hung 
for murder), and the Marquis 
Agliata, an adventurer of the same 
stamp as Cagliostro, but in some 
respects his superior. They forged 
bonds and documents likely to be 
of use to them in their peculiar trade, 
and the Marquis presented Beppo 
with an officer's commission in the 
army of the King of Prussia, the 
signature of that potentate being 
copied with great fidelity. Armed 
with this warrant, Balsamo appeared 
in the Prussian uniform. 

The three thieves fell out about 
the division of some booty, and 


‘they begged 
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Nicastro peached upon his com- 
panions ; but they having got intelli- 
gence, left the Eternal City, (as the 
priestly biographer, with a painter’s 
eye to details, informs us) in two 
separate carriages, the first contain- 
ing the Marquis Agliata, and Signora 
Lorenza, the second occupied by 
her worthy husband and Agliata’s 
secretary, ‘They set out for Venice, 
the expenses of the journey being 
defrayed by the Marquis. It was 
not entirely a pleasure trip ; business 
was mingled with amusement in 
judicious proportions. By means of 
forged letters of introduction, they 
succeeded in swindling several 
persons on their road, At Bergamo 
they intended making a short stay, 
but the magistrates having had some 
warning of their real character, 
arrested Balsamo and his wife, 
Agliata escaping with all the money. 
Our Beppo did not lose his presence 
of mind in this predicament, and 
managed to convey to the fair 
Lorenza a packet of forged notes 
which she hid in her bosom, and 
destroyed as soon as she had an 
opportunity. The worthy couple 
were driven from the city, and found 
themselves reduced to the lowest 
poverty. The fates were clearly 
against them, what must be their 
next move? To those who have 
followed so far this record of 
rogueries, the next adventure in our 
hero’s life will seem entirely out of 
character. 

Beppo and his wife determined to 
make a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. James of Gallicia. His religion 
was but an evil-day faith at the best, 
and when fortune smiled on him 
this idea of the pilgrimage was given 
up. Shade of Peter the Hermit, 
look down upon this brace of pil- 
grims! Never before or since, let 
us hope, did such a couple don the 
palmer’s weeds. In pilgrim guise 
their way through 
Sardinia, and after much weary 
wandering came to Antibes. Charity 
is proverbially cold, and so our two 
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of aclventurers endeavoured to stimu- 
late that virtue by the narration of a 
romantic story of their pilgrimage 
having been undertaken as a penance 
for contracting a clandestine marri- 
age. Doubtless this tale and Lor- 
enza’s pretty face would excite the 
pity of the tender-hearted ; but, after 
all, begging is but a bad trade. 

At Antibes, Lorenza (urged on by 
the threats and brutalities of her 
husband) encouraged the attentions 
of several officers. To the remon- 
strances of his wife, whose mind the 
evil weeds had not entirely overrun, 
Balsamo demanded, “ What is the 
use of ‘out virtue since Providence 
abandons us? Behold, how thy 
God assists us! dost thou not see to 
what misery we are reduced ?” 

The money thus virtuously ob- 
tained took them to Barcelona, where 
they remained for several months ; 
and when the supplies began to fail, 
Beppo hit upon a fresh method of 
replenishing their purses. 

In accordance with this notable 
scheme, Lorenza went to confession, 
and filled the ears of the holy father 
with a woeful story. They were 
scions of a noble Roman family, and 
had married against the wishes of 
their relatives, their remittances had 
miscarried, and they were nowin the 
greatest straits. This tale with proper 
decorations, the countess delivered 
to the father-confessor, and he, a 
good, unsuspicious man, gave her 
money—not much perhaps but some, 
and the day following sent her a 
ham, and came to visit them shortly 
after. ‘The actors appear to have 
played their parts skilfully to the 
good priest. Beppo was a great man, 
to be styled “ Your Excellency” at 
every word; but the curé of the parish 
seems to have been a suspicious 
man, and with prosaic common 
sense desired to have some proofs 
of the veracity of their history. 
He would like to see their Excel- 
lencies’ marriage-contract. Alas they 
had it not, which only increased 
their discredit. Beppo, to counter- 
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act this, resolved to obtain the pro- 
tection of some local magnate. 
Lorenza was instrumentalin securing 
the good-will of Don Jago Buena- 
Gana, one of the niagistrates, and 
by his instrumentality, they pro- 
cured an authentic copy of the 
martriage-contract from Rome; but 
in the meantime Beppo had formed 
an intimacy with Don Francillo 
Tentenayres-y-Jaltatras, a nobleman 
who was travelling for pleasure, and 
who was charmed with Lorenza’s 
pretty face. In company with this 
scion of nobility, Beppo and his wife 
proceeded to Madrid, and lived 
there at the expense of their noble 
friend ; but the calls upon his purse 
were so great, that he resolved to 
abandon them. 

Here Balsamo practised for a short 
time as a doctor ; but one of his 
patients having, unfortunately, died, 
his heirs refused to pay the sum 
agreed uponas the price of his restora- 
tion. The man was dead—how then 
could he be said to be cured? 
Balsamo replied that he was cured 
before he died ; but the friends of 
the dead man were deaf to his char- 
ming. He went to a lawyer, who 
said his cause was just, but asked 
more for fees than the case was 
worth. Balsamo bethought him of 
obtaining the “ friendship ” of some 
one who might influence the lawsuit, 
and Lorenza laid her snares for the 
Governor, but found herself unable 
to captivate that Spartan per- 
sonage. 

Thus foiled, they proceeded to 
Lisbon, where, under the directions 
of her worthy husband, Lorenza 
carried on a 4ason with Don Juan 
Menind, a rich merchant of that 
city. This affair having got to the 
merchant’s family, Beppo determined 
to extend the sphere of his opera- 
tions by making an excursion into 
England. 

Some topazes which Beppo had 
brought from Lisbon, he entrusted 
to a certain Marquis Vivona—in 
whom some recognise the features 








Beppo’s old friend, Agliata—to con- 
vert into money ; but the worthy mar- 
quis, forgetting the old adage which 
enjoins honour among thieves, 
straightway disappeared, and was 
seen no more by ourlamenting Beppo. 
Nor when Cagliostro’s fame as a ma- 
gician was at the highest was he ever 
able, by any spells whatever, to dis- 
cover in what obscure corner of ras- 
caldom the crafty Sicilian had con- 
cealed himself. 

Balsamo was always vain-glorious 
and extravagant; he was soon in 
difficulties, credit low, landlord im- 
portunate and menacing. Next we 
have him incarcerated in the King’s 
Bench at the suit of his landlord. 

From this retreat he was rescued 
by the charity of Sir Edward Hales ; 
and soon after we find him decorat- 
ing the summer-house of a Dr. 
Benamore. In this, his first visit to 
England, Beppo appears to have 
been plain Joseph Balsamo, and not 
His Excellency the Count de Cag- 
liostro. 

He had some artistic talent, but 
his designs did not give satisfaction; 
it is also said that he repaid his em- 
ployer’s kindness by seducing his 
daughter. 

It is almost needless to say that 
Beppo and Lorenza were once more 
without friends and in poverty. They 
decided to return to the Continent, 
and at Dover they met with a 
certain Monsieur Duplaisir, and 
with him they journeyed to Paris, 
Madame la Comtesse in the post- 
chaise with Duplaisir, whilst the 
complaisant Count jogged behind on 
horseback. 

Duplaisir de la Radotte was a 
French surgeon, who had lived in 
India, at the court of Delhi. He 
was young, with a handsome, smiling 
face, was not overburdened with 
money, and had no morals worth 
mentioning. At Paris, Lorenza be- 
came the mistress of Duplaisir, and 
the three lived together for some 
months ; but Beppo’s disposition was 
very acquisitive, he believed in mak- 
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ing hay while the sun shone, and 
understood as well as any political 
economist the duty of selling in the 
dearest market. Duplaisir began to 
tire of the continual demands upon 
his purse, which was not one of the 
deepest. Although they lived at 
Duplaisir’s expense, they managed 
to contract debts to the amount of 
more than 200 crowns. Accord- 
ingly, Duplaisir proposed to madame 
that she should commence business 
on her own account. What was not 
sufficient for three (and one of them 
Count Cagliostro), would be amply 
sufficient for two alone. 

The idea of emancipating herself 
from the hateful chains which her 
husband had forged for that beautiful 
form, seems to have delighted Lo- 
renza, To escape from the coarse, 
sensual Beppo ; to live with a man 
who seems to have some real love 
for her, as love went ; to live at ease, 
in peace and quiet ; to cease those 
eternal wanderings; above all, to 
escape from the round, unmeaning 
face of her husband,—was it not a 
vision of Paradise to this poor soul ? 
So she left the Count, and went to 
live with Duplaisir. But not so 
lightly will you escape from the 
clutches of Giuseppe Balsamo—not 
so easily will you break his fetters ! 
Beppo replies to this move of the 
countess by obtaining an order for her 
arrest, and she was confined in the 
Maison de St. Pelagie for several 
months. During her imprisonment 
the Count commenced an intrigue 
with one who was fast getting into 
the sere and yellow leaf, and who 
had had no character to lose for ever 
so many years. From the “ bounty” 
of this lady, and from the proceeds 
of a miraculous cosmetic, he ob- 
tained the means of living. Some 


time after the release of the Coun- 
tess, he took up his residence near 
the barriers, and having resumed his 
résearches after the aurum potabile 
and the elixir of life, he found two 
acquaintances—men of position— 
who were devout believers in the 
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doctrines of Raymond Lulli and 
Peter Faber. To these he enlarged 
in his grandiloquent jargon on the 
wondrous secrets he had wrested 
from nature. Wealth and long life 
would soon be at his will, and he 
should conquer the only ills that 
are in this world — Poverty and 
Death. 

Delightful news to the avaricious, 
gladdening intelligence to the hoary- 
sinner, who, with body and mind 
enfeebled, is still wicked in thought 
if not in deed. What a fool’s para- 
dise he opens to their view! Gold 
enough to win all the pleasures of 
the world, and life long enough to 
cheat the devil at last ! 

One may fancy the poor gulls 
dreaming of turning everything to 
gold, and saying, with Sir Epicure 
Mammon,— 


T assure you 

He that has once the Flower of the Sun, 
The perfect ruby which we call Elixir, 
Not only can do that, but by its virtue 
Can confer Honour, Love, Respect, long 

Life, 
Give Safety, Valour—yea, and Victory, 
To whom he will.! 


But is the Count certain of suc- 
cess ? for doubts will intrude even 
in the minds of such credulous evil 
worshippers as these. Is he really 
on the eve of this wonderful dis- 
covery? He pledges his word of 
honour (a valuable power), to place 
both secrets at their disposal within 
atime named. Meanwhile, to dis- 
pel my doubts which might still 
exist as to the extent of his her- 
metic skill, he takes a few pistoles 
from his pocket, throws them in a 
crucible, and adds various other 
ingredients, and draws forth a crock 
of gold, finer, heavier, and of far 
more value than the pistoles, he had 
thrown in, 

St. Thomas himself, that patron 
saint of doubters, could not disbe- 
lieve after a proof like that. 

But the time when he is to give 
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them wealth and immortality is close 
at hand. Art is long, and he is not 
yet prepared for them, and to avoid 
their reproaches he obtains a pas- 
port under another name, and so 
flies to Brussels. 

We next find him at Naples in 
1773 (Strange to say, the date can 
be fixed), after having wandered over 
a portion of Germany. He had in 
his service one David Larocca, 
who had been a barberin Palermo. 
As this Larocca was one day 
strolling about, he met Antonio 
Braccionieri, son of Joseph Bracci- 
onieri who had paid for the educa- 
tion of young Balsamo, and was him- 
self uncle to that worthy. Having 
entered into conversation with the 
ex-barber, and learned that he had 
travelled over the greater part of 
Europe, he thought it possible that 
in his wanderings he might have 
met with Giuseppe Balsamo, whose 
relations had not heard from him 
for years. When the question was 
put, Larocca pretended not to have 
any recollection of Braccionieri’s 
nephew. On Larocca’s invitation 
he accompanied him to a house 
opposite the theatre ; and on entering 
he was astonished at being pre- 
sented to his lost nephew. Balsa- 
mo explained to his wandering 
relative, that he had engaged the 
ex-barber as his valet de chambre, 
and begged that his uncle would 
wait whilst he brought his wife, 
Lorenza, to him. Half an hour after, 
he came dashing up to the door in 
a handsome carriage, duly attended 
by lackeys of the first water, and 
by his side sat the charming 
lady whose beauty conquered all 
hearts. But honest Antonio is still 
more astounded to hear his ne’er-do- 
well nephew styled the Marquis de 
Pelligrini by the obsequious ser- 
vants. Beppo took his uncle to see 
a mansion which he had that day 
hired, and invited his worthy relative 
to stay with him. Braccionieri 


1 Alchemist, act ii. sc. 1. 
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seems to have been a good honest 
man, with no desire to have the gains 
or the company of the sham marquis, 
and his manner became cooler, until 
Beppo, in a fit of penitence, told him 
that if he could obtain a general par- 
don for his past offences, he would 
willingly settle down in his native 
place—a quiet, honest citizen. Was 
this penitence real or assumed? 
That he had a wish to rest from his 
nomadic life is quite possible ; but 
as he appears to have been in affluent 
circumstances when his uncle met 
him, there cannot have been much 
real remorse, since all that it promp- 
ted to him was the desire of enjoy- 
ing his ill-gotten money in his birth- 
place, where he might enjoy the vul- 
gar pleasure of making all his quon- 
dam associates pale with envy at the 
riches and magnificence of the once 
despised Beppo Balsamo. 

The uncle promised to exert his 
influence, if Giuseppe chose to re- 
turn, and he obtained from the 
Prince of Botra a letter to that 
magnate’s son, the Prince of Pietra 
Persia, requesting him to afford his 
protection to Balsamo. As soon as 
this letter had been obtained, Brac- 
cionieri set off with Beppo and 
Lorenza ; and on arriving at Palermo, 
he lodged them in his own house, 
and prevailed on Marano, the duped 
jeweller, to abstain from all pro- 
ceedings, against the old enemy, who 
had ventured within his reach. 

Balsamo had now other claims 
upon the generosity of the Prince, 
for the young and charming face of 
Madame Balsamo had captivated 
his imagination ; and as we have 
already seen, Cagliostro was not the 
man to be restrained by any princi- 
ple of religion or morality from 
making the most of such a passion. 
His uncle’s moral lectures disgusted 
him, and to avoid them, he very un- 
ceremoniously left him after a stay 
of seventeen days, and hired a house 
of his own ; but Marano, seeing him 
no longer under the protection of 
Braccionieri, resolved to have justice 
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for his old injuries, and so went to 
the President Afroldi, made his 
complaint, and had our fine gentle- 
man laid by the heels. 

Dire was the rage of the Prince 
when the Marchese Pelligrini, whom 
he had proclaimed under his protec- 
tion, was arrested; and failing im 
several attempts to liberate the 
prisoner, he bethought him of a 
method which has a certain massive 
simplicity about it. “The manner 
of his escape,” says Goethe, “deserves 
to be described. The son of one of 
the first Sicilian princes and great 
landed proprietors, (who, moreover, 
had filled important stations at the 
Neapolitan court), was a person that 
united, with a strong body and un- 
governable temper, all the tyrannical 
caprice which the rich and great 
without cultivation think themselves 
entitled to exhibit. 

Donna Lorenza had contrived to 
gain this man, and on him the 
fictitious Marchese Pelligrini found- 
ed his security. The prince testi- 
fied openly that he was the protector 
of this stranger pair ; but what was 
his fury when Joseph Balsamo, at 
the instance of those whom he had 
cheated, was cast into prison! He 
tried various means to deliver him, 
and as these would not prosper, he 
publicly, in the president’s ante- 
chamber, threatened the plaintifts’ 
advocate with the frightfullest mis- 
usage ifthe suit werenot dropped,and 
Balsamo forthwith set at liberty. As 
the advocate declined such proposal, 
he clutched him, beat him, threw 
him on the floor, trampled him with 
his feet, and could hardly be re 
strained from still further outrages, 
when the president himself came 
running out at the tumult, and com- 
manded peace. 

This latter, a weak, dependant 
man, made no attempt to punish 
the injurer ; the plaintiffs and their 
advocate grew faint-hearted, and 
Balsamo was let go; not so-much 
asa registration in the court books 
specifying his dismissal, who occa- 
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sioned it, or how it took place.’ 
Braccionieri, in relating this circum- 
stance, omits all mention of the 
intrigue between the prince and 
Madame Balsamo, and simply says, 
“ The prince of Pietra Persia, being 
desirous of honouring the recom- 
mendation of his father, went to the 
president, and got Balsamo released 
on condition that in twenty-four 
hours he would leave Palermo.”” 
One can easily suppose that it would 
not have been politic to have told the 
naked truth respecting a personage 
so powerful. 

Having made this lucky escape, 
the Marquis departed for Malta, 
selling his wondrous pomade for 
beautifying the face ; from Malta to 
Naples, where we once more find 
him in his favourite character of 
alchemist and mystic. Here he form- 
ed the acquaintance of a rich mer- 
chant, who, in homely phrase, had 
more money than wit, and was en- 
tirely under the command of his 
spiritual adviser. Beppo resolved 
to dupe both, and to oust the priest 
from the merchant’s esteem, a bold 
design, which he successfully carried 
into practice. Both were astonished 
at the wonders of his chemical art, 
and the monk soon found that he 
had been quietly supplanted. The 
merchant was an easy dupe, and 
paid liberally for his initiation into 
the sublime mysteries of the her- 
metic science. 

Lorenza seems often to have 
looked lingeringly back upon her 
Roman home, and she now prevailed 
upon her husband to invite her father 
and brother to Naples. This was 
done, and the youth, being a hand- 
some young man, with something 
attractive and engaging about him, 
Beppo determined to take him under 
his care, with a view of making him 
useful hereafter. Madame Balsamo 
was no doubt glad to have one of the 
friends of her childhood near her, 


1! Goethe’s Italian Travels. 
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though she may have had her doubts 
as to the ultimate intentions ofher 
lord. We may suppose that the 
merchant became tired of filling 
Balsamo’s sieve of a purse, for, in 
company with his wife and her 
brother, Beppo left Naples and pro- 
ceeded to Marseilles, where he passed 
for a Prussian officer of high rank. 
Here he made the acquaintance of 
a foolish woman, who, with one 
foot in the grave, had not given up 
gallantry. 

Balsamo fooled her to the top of 
her bent, and obtained from her 
presents. Here arose a curious com- 
plication, for the beldame had a 
lover, who saw with dismay that he 
was getting old, and viewed Balsamo 
with jealous dread. The old lady 
wished to keep both her lovers, for 
the one was young and the other 
was rich, 

Balsamo did not fail to profit by 
the chance, and promised the hoary 
sinner that he should drink of the 
water of youth, and be restored to 
his early health and strength, nay, 
should surpass the vigour ot his best 
days. And as there is no avarice 
like the avarice of wealth, our cun- 
ning Sicilian easily infected him 
with the madness of alchemy. 
But the experiments necessary be- 
fore the grand secret can be dis- 
covered, are costly enough to drain 
the best-filled purse, especially when 
such as Beppo are the operators. 

Meanwhile Beppo conceived the 
project of marrying his brother-in- 
law to the daughter of the infatuated 
lady. The mother was overjoyed 
at the honour of uniting her daughter 
to a noble young Roman, who was 
also a relative of the wondrous 
man who had excited her admira- 
tion. 

An unlooked-for difficulty arose— 
a difficulty which art-magic could 
rot remove. Felicious and his 
sister both set their faces against the 


me em 


2 See his affidavit in the ‘‘ European Magazine,” vol. xii. p. ©. 
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proposed match, nor could all the 
arguments—or blows—of Beppo 
pend them to his will. 

The defeat was annoying. The 
old gallant begins to be impatient, 
—it was necessary to take some 
sort of action. Quite opportunely 
Cagliostro is summoned to Rome 
(or says heis) to attend the death- 
bed of his* father-in-law, who is 
dangerou ly ill. The ruse suc- 
ceeded ; they testify their admiration 
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by purchasing a handsome travelling 
carriage for his use, and also convey 
to him a large sum of money, in some 
way, we may suppose, that would 
spare his blushes. 

At Barcelona, the carriage was sold 
and they proceeded to Alicant. 
Here we hear of them from Secchi, 
the surgeon, who affirms that our 
hero decorated the pillory in this 
town, 


MEDITATION. 


BRIGHT stars are twinkling in the summer heaven, 
As if they swayed to the soft cloud-born wind ; 
And from the copsewood, dark and undefined, 
Comes the sweet music of a song—uneven, 
Swelling and sinking with the warbling throat. 
On such a night how pleasant ’tis to float 
About clear waters, in a dreamy mind, 

Musing upon old loves and absent faces! 
Leave to the vintager his ruddy leaven, 

From trailing vines, the bleating of white flocks, 
And lowing kine, to glad the farmer’s ears. 

I care not for the clashing of sharp shears, 


Nor love the wine-press. 


I would haunt grey rocks, 


And hear the waves in unfrequented places. 


H. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH ART-WRITERS. 


ALL fine expression is reproductive. 
However perfect the particular art, 
we are not contented until we have 
found its counterpart and explana- 
tion in the written or spoken word. 
It seems that language is the only 
final and sufficient means of expres- 
sion, common and accessible to all, 
by which music, and painting, and 
sculpture, and architecture, become 
intelligible to us. The literature of 
art is the verbal result of the plastic 
expression. It is a department of 
modern letters enriched by the work 
and genius of the most illustrious 
modern writers ; and it has been the 
stepping-stone of some of the finest 
and gravest intellects. Guizot and 
Thiers wrote “ Salons,”—that is, re- 
views of pictures for the French 
public ; and some of the most pre- 
cious and delightful pages of the im- 
mortal Denis Diderot relate to his 
contemporaries, Greuze, Boucher, 
Vanloo. A painter so celebrated as 
Delacroix, so exclusively a painter, 
was not satisfied until he had given 
verbal expression to his understand- 
ing of Michael Angelo’s Last Judg- 
ment, in the “Revue des Deux 
Monds ;” and that strong, original 
Decamps, who saw everything from 
the picturesque and artistic point of 
view, wrote “Les Arts du XIX ™ 
Siécle.” Other contributors to the 
literature of art, although they cannot 
be called artists, have made the pre- 
liminary studies of the painter. 

We suppose no one will dispute 
the assertion that Ruskin, in England, 
has contributed the most impressive 
and beautiful literary matter for the 
elucidation of art ; and that Diderot, 
Lamennais, and Taine, whohave won 
the first rank in France, would not 
together make such a mixed and in- 
consistent statement of doctrine and 
practice as is furnished by a thousand 
pages of John Ruskin’s writing. 


We might cite a number of Eng- 
lish writérs on art in addition to 
Hazlitt, Ruskin, and Hamerton ; 
but only those who have added some- 
thing new to the sum of art litera- 
ture are valuable in our present study. 
The minor writers would only em- 
barrass us. 

All fine and beautiful elements of 
style have been placed at the service 
of the plastic arts,—the sonorous, 
sweetly flowing and mournful elo- 
quence of Lamennais, the ample, 
flexible, and lucid phrases of Georges 
Sand, the close-pressed and tense 
sentences of Taine, the prodigal, 
glittering, and richly-coloured words 
of Gautier, the bright, vivacious, and 
bold expressions of Diderot, the 
vigorous work of Proudhorn. Less 
striking in character are the admir- 
able criticisms of T. Thoré and 
Gustave Planche, the instructive 
studies of Charles Blanc, Victor 
Laprade, and the peculiar writings 
of Stendhal. In England, the reck- 
less and overcharged phrases of 
Swinburne concerning pictures are 
mere pieces of verbal extravagance ; 
Rosetti and Palgrave are judicious, 
but not striking, art-writers, Rank- 
ing below those I have named is a 
host of men of letters, who furnish 
instructive, and often stimulating 
pages about art and artists. Ss 

The literature produced by the 
leading writers on art is fervid and 
unrestrained. Impressionable and 
poetic minds have paid tribute to art, 
and the vividest words, and the most 
unchecked admiration, have propa- 
gated the influence of great pictures. 
The writings of Ruskin, Hazlitt, 
Hamerton, Diderot, Stendhal, Geor- 
ges Sand, Taine, Thoré, and Gautier, 
seem noblest, and closest to the sub- 
ject. One page of Thackeray’s 
about Rubens is not surpassed by 
any piece of expression that I know, 
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and it is more like Diderot than Rus- 
kin. Thackeray had a just, and real, 
but not profound feeling for art. 

The fervidness and conscientious- 
ness of Ruskin, the good sense 
and enthusiasm of Hazlitt, the 
intelligence and temperance of 
Hamerton, are more comprehen- 
sive than the definite and syste- 
matic work of the French writers. 
I find more intelligence, more co- 
herence in the French; more 
religion, morality, cant, and genius 
inthe English. Art has been better 
stated in French than in English 
literature ; it has been separated from 
all bemuddling considerations, and 
especialiy from the influence of 
an ignorant public, that tests art by 
the prejudices engendered by a 
sectarian education. 

In English literature, art has 
been taken up by the roois ; and the 
soil into which those roots have 
struck, has become a part of the dis- 
cussion concerning the beautiful 
fruit that has grown in different 
epochs of civilisation, The question 
of art, with the representative Eng- 
lish critic, Ruskin, concerns all the 
phenomena of our social life, and 
introduces the mind to serious and 
difficult studies. What Ruskin did 
illogically, but with a compensating 
genius, Taine has done in a logical 
manner, and with all the cleverness 
of talent." He has studied and 
written about art without going back 
of the human and historic to the 
natural and spiritual, which increase 
the scepe of Ruskin’s writings, and 
enrich us with those fine studies of 
nature that are the charm and glory 
of his work. But what can one 
say to Ruskin’s sometimes solemn 
exhortations, which make us forget 
the critic and listen to the preacher, 
outside of his time, and distressed 
by tendencies that he cannot check ? 

Art-criticism begins in the eight- 
eenth century with Diderot,—that is 
to say, with one of the most impres- 
sionable and expansive men that 
ever lived, a man devoid of the sel’- 
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restraint and tenacity necessary for 
the production of a work of art, but 
admirably gifted to describe such 
a work, so far as it may be described 
in the talk of a man of wit, of sensi- 
bility, of generosity. From Diderot 
to Ruskin, that is to say, from a man 
of wit and humour who ¢a/ked about 
pictures, to a man devoid of wit and 
humour who reaches about them, 
one passes from a writer that amuses 
the mind, and communicates a pro- 
digious zest of life, to a writer that 
humiliates and excites. The preacher 
in John Ruskin abases us ; the catch- 
ing gaiety of the good-liver and in- 
conclusive thinker in Diderot de- 
lights us. Between these two types 
is Taine, a mere thinker in the lite- 
rature of art,—rapid, plausible, and 
pretentious in his generalisations ; 
opening and closing his subject with 
unfailing assurance ; bold and pro- 
saic in his temper; without the 
power to render, or the delicate 
sense to appreciate, the atmosphere 
and palpitation of life, which is al- 
ways found in the most enchanting 
writing, which increases the charm 
of design, which does not weaken 
the force of expression, but at times 
discreetly hides a fact and exquisitely 
graduates an effect. No book on 
art displays a more hardy descriptive 
talent, none more skill in the use of 
descriptive phrases, than ‘Taine’s 
“Voyage en Italie ;’ but so much 
force, so much assurance, so little 
vagueness, so little hesitation, finally 
beget distrust, for they suggest a 
sweeping and oblivious mind, —a 
mind that has never taken a plunge 
into the unknown, and is limited in 
its experience to purely material and 
visible things. Taine’s thought and 
emotion are always at the same 
pitch; his phrases ably arranged, 
and pressing the reader forward, 
exhibit neither grace, nor subtilty, 
nor tenderness, nor imagination, but 
ah alert, voracious, and assimilative 
mind, which reduces everything to its 
own measure, and disposes of every- 
thing with uncommon skill. 
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Taine is the refuge of many 
against the inconsistent and the ar- 
bitrary, which in Ruskin co-exist with 
a most conscientious and painstak- 
ing spirit. Both are conclusive think- 
ers, and take art-criticism out of the 
hands of men of sentiment and out 
of the hands of pedants Ruskin 
inspires the more universal interest, 
and is stimulative. Taine gives the 
clearer and more instructive account 
of art ; butthe never opens his subject 
to the depths, never shows the re- 
finement and beauty which give a 
value to Ruskin’s work apart from 
its conclusions. If you wish to be 
helped to an intelligent and har- 
monious knowledge of art in its 
social significance and historic as- 
pects, you should read ‘Taine; if 
you wish to share a passionate study, 
and to examine art in its relation to 
morality and nature, you should read 
Ruskin. ‘The latter represents the 
English, the former the French mind. 
‘Together they exhibit the advantages 
and limitations of two systems of 
education. Back of Ruskin are the 
Bible and nature; back of Taine, 
man and epochs of civilisation. 
Ruskin tests all work of man by its 
concurrence with, or subjection to, 
what he understands as the work of 
God : Taine tests it by its concur- 
rence with, or divergence from, the 
great historic types of expression. 
This original and radical difference 
makes ‘laine live in the past and 
look upon sculpture and painting 
as an exhausted development, al- 
though his work abounds in positive 
statements to the effect that artfitself 
is as enduring as civilisation. While 
Ruskin is as arbitrary and expansive 
as St. John in the Apocalypse, Taine 
is as positive and limited as the real 
achievements of man. He is sub- 
missive to the historic fact, and is 
satisfied with a purely mundane expe- 
rience. None of his reflections, none 
of his conclusions, are affected by 
personal, theological, moral, or senti- 
mental ideas, for he has no concep- 
tions to speak of, and he is different 
to those of other people. 
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It is remarkable that Ruskin’s 
purpose was simply to defend 
Turner against the attacks and dis- 
praise of English critics and con- 
noisseurs, and to change the unre- 
flecting admiration which was felt 
for the old masters into intelligent 
appreciation of a great living painter. 
His vast .and minute studies were 
occasioned by a purely personal 
enthusiasm for the works of a mis- 
understood genius. He diverted 
the ignorant and facile homage of 
thousands from the old masters to 
modern painters ; or rather he crea- 
ted a new public to enjoy art; and 
he made intense partisans and dis- 
agreeable talkers. His work, com- 
menced in an enthusiastic temper, 
with a mind heated by indignation 
against a stupid public, sharpened 
by contempt for shallow critics, 
fervid with admiration of Turner’s 
genius, forced him into studies that 
had never before been made in the 
service of art criticism. The result 
was the broadest and intensest dis- 
cussion of the works of the old mas- 
ters, and the most varied and shifting 
examination of, and comment on, 
them. The volumes that hold his 
impressions and reflections are full 
of solemn eloquence and efflorescent 
beauty ; they often show that he has 
all of ‘Jeremy Taylor’s wealth of 
illustration, and something of his 
grave and pathetic mind. In Ruskin, 
Gothic extravagance and gloom are 
associated with chivalric worship of 
loveliness and Gallic pleasure in 
mere expression. 

Amongst French writers, Lamen- 
nais and Victor Laprade are the most 
effective in treating art as a develop- 
ment of the religious sentiment. 
With them itis a subject of impres- 
sive declamation and philosophical 
thinking. Lamennais, some time 
before Taine, neatly stated the prin- 
ciple of Taine’s philosophy of art 
when he said: “It is not genius 
which is wanting to artists; it is a 
miliew in which genius can freely 
develop itself.” But Lamennais is 
general and abstract to a degree 
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foreign to the taste of any but a 
Frenchman ; Laprade is general, 
abstract, and, what is worse, an 
unemancipated thinker and verbose 
writer. 

Ruskin holds the first rank among 
art-writers because of the high value, 
the fulness and variety, the depth 
and sincerity, of his thought and 
utterance concerning art. No French 
art-writer equals him in abundance 
and unexpectedness of thought ; 
but all of them excel him in neat- 
ness, clearness, justness, and con- 
sistency of expression. 

The historical sequence and _ re- 
presentative character of the mani- 
festations of art are admirably stated 
by Lamennais, the individual and 
artistic expression, by Thoré ; the 
spiritual and moral value of the 
personal work, and the significance 
of its social service, are best shown 
by Ruskin. Lamennais places the 
mind in just relations with the 
general of art, and gives a philoso- 
phical explanation of the origin and 
meaning of historic types. Ruskin 
has influenced the practice of paint- 
ers, Lamennais the minds of art-theo- 
rists like Laprade and Taine. 

There are great defects in Ruskin’s 
writings—defects which show how 
dependent a great writer is upon his 
time. We refer especially to his 
prolonged and tedious discussions, 
which presuppose him addressing a 
public totally ignorant of, and in- 
different to art. There is an excess 
of unsystematised matter, an excess 
of mere notes ; and he does not give, 
in fact he does not aim to give, a 
general and sequent survey of art. 
He is oftenest descriptive and didac- 
tic, while Lamennais and Taine are 
philosophical and critical. But he 
does what they have not done: he 
elucidates his subject by means of 
notes and reflections made in the 
mountains and meadows: Taine elu- 
cidates it by means of notes and 
reflections made in cities and gal- 
leries. Yet, notwithstanding the 
noble and beautiful phrases that 
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have made Ruskin’s fame as an 
English writer, few great books seem 
more hastily put together than his. 
The studies for them were long and 
serious, but the making of the actual 
book seemsto have been ameregroup- 
ing of notes under verbal classifica- 
tions which suggest sequence and 
system, but which, on examination, 
prove to be arbitrary and inaccurate. 
This judgment is supported by his 
own confession, when he says that, 
had he written for future fame, he 
would have written one volume in- 
stead of five; that the five have 
been “altered in shape, and even 
warped and broken, by digressions 
respecting social questions.” 

The fact is, Ruskin’s is a feminine 
mind, and could not be kept close to 
his subject. He is seduced by the 
allurements, of new and unexpected 
things. Every step forward opened 
to his sensitive and excitable mind 
aspects that he had not dreamed of, 
and he indulges himself in plucking 
a flower, in breathing a regret, in 
uttering his joy, in sermonising about 
all things, without caring for con- 
gruity or coherence. He, has never 
limited himself to the idea of art as 
that idea is understood in schools 
and amongst painters ; and this is 
the merit and novelty and irritating 
peculiarity of his works. He sought 
to trace, in his own wilful way, every 
expression of man genius “to a root 
in human passion or human hope.” 
The feminine character of his mind 
is betrayed in various fashions,—by 
his unrestrained enthusiasm, by his 
extravagant eulogies, byhis passion 
ate and personal dispraise, by his 
confused and ingenious thinking, by 
his subtilty, by his incapacity for 
large views, by his caprice and 
hurry, by the looseness of his ex- 
pression, by his subserviency to tra- 
dition in morals and religion. 

It makes a vast difference whether 
one examines and discusses the his- 
toric manifestations of genius with a 
mind perfectly submitted to religious 
dogma, like Laprade’s, like Ruskin’s, 
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or with a mind emancipated from 
authority and from the service of 
the ecclesiastical spirit. Taine ex- 
amines and discusses art, with a 
masculine and emancipated mind. 
The masculine and emancipated 
mind is prosaic, without charm, runs 
over every subject very much like 
a well-kept highway over a beautiful 
country. The poetry, the obscurity, 
the reference to the holy and pure, 
which makes so great a part of the 
eloquence and incongruity of Rus- 
kin’s writings, is not in Taine. It is 
in Lamennais’, although in him it is 
less frequent and familiar than in the 
English critic, and it finds a place 
in the verbiage of Laprade. 

Ruskin’s works have heated and 
intensified very mediocre minds, in- 
occulated pedagogues with the virus 
of detraction, and authorised sec- 
tarian critics to talk about “ truth” 
without knowing any but the most 
obvious truths of imitative art. The 
best service of Ruskin’s writings has 
been amongst those most ignorant 
of, or most indifferent to, art. These 
they have awakened; these they 
have introduced into a new, and vast, 
and beautiful world of expression. 
I should say his greatest service has 
been social rather than artistic ; that 
is to say, he has awakened society to 
the value and meaning of art. ‘The 
greatest service of the French critics 
has not been so far-reaching. It has 
been for the advantage of painters, 
and for the pleasure of people who 
were already interested in art. 

A large part of Ruskin’s “ Modern 
Painters,” being the record of his 
observations and impressions of na- 
ture, is not to be matched by any- 
thing in Taine, Diderot, or Lemen- 
nais. Ruskin is the first art-writer 
who made it a point to study nature 
apart from the human figure,—who 
sought a new means to elucidate 
art, and test the truth of the painter’s 
work. This alone added a new ele- 
ment to the literature of art. Ruskin 
tests masterpieces by other tests than 
those of academies and studios ; and 
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his example has encouraged ignorant 
and brutal writers to assail those who 
draw their art nourishment from 
academies and studios. 

With the development of land- 
scape art, with the culmination of 
Turner’s genius, art-literature had to 
consider more than the human figure; 
it had to view all aspects of life. 
Ruskin shows the ascendancy of 
that new development, whereas all} 
French writers, from Diderot. to 
Taine,—save Thoré in a minor way 
—represent everything of art subor- 
dinated to the human figure. 

The worth of the modern French 
literature of art is in its admirable 
classification, and simple, straight- 
forward comments on painting and 
sculpture as means of expression. 
In Thoré, in Diderot, in Planche, the 
reader will find the purely literary 
statement of the work of painters 


and sculptors, consistent, clear, un- 


mixed, and unexaggerated. Hamer- 
ton combines some of the merits that 
belong to the French and English 
critics respectively ; but he has not 
the originality of Ruskin nor the 
boldness of Taine. 

The literature of art, represented 
by the works of the men I have 
named, cannot be said to have much 
unity. It is, like all literature, 
precious as so much personal ex- 
pression. Gustave Planche and 
Proudhon have shown the finest ap- 
preciation of Rembrandt ; Taine, of 
the Italian painters ; Thoré, of Dela- 
croix, Rousseau, and Decamps ; 
Ruskin, of Turner, Tintoret, Titian ; 
Gautier, of Rubens and Velasquez ; 
Stendhal, of Da Vinci. These writers, 
except Ruskin and Proudhon, are 
direct and attractive. Ruskin and 
Proudhon are the most aggressive ; 
the habitual temper and experience of 
the artistic mind are foreign to them. 
Diderot, Ruskin, and Proudhon, 
alike sincere and bold thinkers, bring 
art closest to us; but Ruskin alone 
has the profound and noble sense 
of beauty. Proudhon’s sympathies 
were with the natural and strong ; 
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with the art of Rubens, Rembrandt, 
and Courbet ; Diderot’s sympathies 
were with the natural, the delicious, 
the familiar ; Taine’s sympathies are 
with the splendid, the vigorous, the 
beautiful ; Thoré’s, with romantic, 
imaginative, and natural. Proud- 
hon, like Ruskin, arrayed himself 
directly against the practice and 
opinions of contemporary painters. 
He has made a vigorous protest 
against art as an adjunct of 
luxury, and claimed its service for 
the humblest stand§and most char- 
acteristic aspects of our democratic 
and industrial existence. He would 
forbid every form of art but that 
which illustrates contemporary life. 
i believe he has stated best the 
thoughts of the democratic man con- 
cerning art and its function in 
modern society. All his vigour 
and ingenuity and narrowness were 
needed to reach such conclusions. 
But they are the conclusions which 
we have practically accepted here. 
It has been natural and easy for us 
to reach them, for they point to art 
separated from tradition, the mirror 
of the actual and common experience 
of men ; and that is American art. 

But Proudhon has no refinement 
nor subtility of mind; he has no 
illusions ; he has very little reverence. 
In estimating art by the moral and 
democratic idea, he hopelessly 
cheapens the works of men who 
have lived outside of both. Who- 
ever has touched the past with emo- 
tion, and been under the sway of its 
achievements, has in some sort de- 
tached himself from his time; the 
work of such a man, manifestly, so 
long as he remains in that condition, 
is among antiquities, and his effort 
must be one of reproduction and 
restoration. He may not be great, 
but he may be as sincere as the 
lover of nature at his study in the 
meadows or mountains of his native 
land. 

Proudhon saw that the average 
French painter spent his time in 
galleries, or served the heartless and 
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corrupt world of elegance ; that he 
painted courtesans, and was too 
much demoralised to devote himself 
to what Proudhon calls “the only 
admissible gezre,’ — contemporary 
life in its humblest aspects, or at 
least life outside of the social hot- 
houses of the empire. He traced 
the roots of this evil in love of 
luxury rather than of art, in tradition 
rather than in nature. He made 
himself the most destructive critic 
that ever lived. He wrote the 
rudest and most ruthless phrases 
that the polite world in Paris ever 
read. Classic and romautic, religi- 
ous and fanciful, painters were con- 
demned without measure,and shown 
to be incapable of further advance ; 
classed as signs of exhausted effort, 
to be succeeded by a new art,—an 
art exclusively for the people, living 
with the sentiment of humanity, 
placed at the service of the poor 
and laborious. 

Art, as an illustration of the human 
form, culminated among the Greeks ; 
as an illustration of force and splen- 
dour, among the Italians; as an 
illustration of pomp and multitude 
of actual life, in Flanders and Hol- 
land: it is now to illustrate aspects 
of nature. 

A just and comprehensive under- 
standing of art is not to be attained 
by the exclusive study of one epoch, 
or by reading the reflections of one 
art-writer. ‘Ihe subtile, exclusive, 
and psychological Stendhal, the en- 
thusiastic and thoughtful Thoré, the 
vital and familiar Diderot, the lofty 
and abstract J.amennais, together 
give an adequate interpretation and 
expression of art from the stand-point 
of the Gallic mind. Hazlitt, Ruskin, 
and Hamerton give an adequate 
interpretation of art from the stand- 
point of the English mind. 

It becomes necessary for simple 
and direct, and gentle minds, to seek 
different teachers. Proudhon is too 
logical, brutal, and severe ; Ruskin 
is too complex, and Lamennais too 
general, ‘Taine, devoted to the an- 
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cient and complete forms of art, does 
not help us with our contemporaries. 
At this stage we are ready for a page 
of Diderot about Greuze, a page of 
Thoré or Georges Sand about Dela- 
croix or Rousseau. Diderot and 
Thoré seem to me the most modern, 
and discuss their contemporaries ; 
and, in holding the artist close to 
nature and beauty, they have not 
confounded his work with that of the 
preacher and moralist. Stendual is the 
most subtile and uncommon of art- 
writers. I should oppose his “ His- 
toire de la Peinture en Italie” to 
Proudhon’s “ Du Principe de l’Art et 
de sa Destination sociale.” They cor- 
rect each other, and inspire a pro- 
found and living interest. Toa mind 
habituated to prosaic contemplations 
and a purely material experience, 
Proudhon would be the more satis- 
factory and irresistible writer. But 
that intercourse with nature, which 
has formed the English and Ame- 
rican landscape poets, as it has 
formed our landscape painters, pre- 
vents us from being occupied ex- 
clusively with the social and demo- 
cratic principle in art, while it leaves 
us guiltless of that enormous passion 
for the past which has made so many 
of the finest artists and critics in 
France spend their time in grafting 
Italian and Greek art upon French 
art. 

In reading Taine and Lamennais 
we are chiefly instructed by art theo- 
rists. In Diderot we have simply 
the impressionable mind, that takes 
pleasure in uttering itself and uses 
painting as a means of social enjoy- 
ment. In him the literary talent 
encroached so closely upon the 
painter’s that it has created a litera- 
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ture quite distinct from the general 
literature of art ; I mean the Sa/oas, 
which form so large a part of the 
current Parisian literature. These 
are chiefly descriptive, and have 
made half the fame of modern 
French art. 

Since Diderot, painting has been 
subordinated to literature; art has 
become an adjunct of book-making. 
The prose of the writer makes a 
more vivid impression than the forms 
and colours of the artist. Turner’s 
pictures needed Ruskin’s inflamed 
prose ; Greuze’s certainly were in- 
debted to Diderot’s vivacious and 
charming phrases. Our own people 
are perfectly obtuse to the beauty 
and merit of pictures, even of land- 
scapes, unless they have been helped 
by the newspaper critic. A picture 
incapable of producing a literary re- 
sult is lost; for our public always 
follows the journal. Without literary 
aid art would languish in our society, 
which has only the passion of know- 
ledge and of success. ‘The immense 
superiority of our intelligence to our 
imagination has given the ascen- 
dancy to the literary expression of 
art; it has made descriptive criti- 
cism. ‘The best contemporary art- 
writers are almost exclusively de- 
scriptive and interpretative. Great 
painters, like Turner and Delacroix, 
have needed defenders, interpreters, 
and partisans. But amongst the 
Greeks and Italians, great sculptors 
and painters were wholly intelligible 
to the people, and did not need the 
services of art-writers, to us so indis- 
pensable. They had no literature 
corresponding to that which we have 
been considering. 
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One of the few successes of the 
season in the world of fiction is, we 
suppose, the work named at the head 
of this paper. 

Mr. Farjeon is a young man, born, 
we believe, in England, but trained 
at the Antipodes: he has only re- 
cently returned to the Mother 
Country. Soon after his arrival he 
published his first work, “Grif,” a 
novel in which the scene was laid in 
Australia ; and, as the work of one 
well conversant with that land, is 
doubly interesting to Englishmen. 
As a first work it was well received 
by the public; and although not 
equally written throughout, some 
parts were narrated with consider- 
able power and promise ; and if we 
mistake not, this novel ran through 
two editions, Mainly, Mr. Farjeon 


adopts the narrative style of writing, 


which occasionally becomes ex- 
tremely vivid and graphic, and many 
of the scenes which come before us 
afford fine subjects for the artist. 
Indeed, we often meet with a suc- 
cession of such scenes, which, if 
dramatised, would in all probability 
ensure a long run. 

Mr. Farjeon’s more recent work, 
“ Joshua Marvel,” is more evenly 
written, and bears traces of greater 
advance to maturity. The promise 
is, that the author’s next work will 
be as great an advance on “ Joshua 
Marvel” as “ Joshua Marvel” is on 
“ Grif.” 

_ Hitherto Mr. Farjeon has found 
his heroes in the lowest classes of the 
community; the first, as we have 
stated, at the Antipodes ; the second, 
Joshua} Marvel, in England, in Lon- 
don, at Stepney, among the most 
uninviting, the humblest of the hum- 
ble, and the poorest of the poor. 


1 Joshua Marvel.” 


By B. L. Farjeon, author of ‘* Grif.” 
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MARVEL!) 


From these not very promising ma- 
terials he draws his inspiration, and 
proves that the best attributes of our 
humanity are not confined to the 
nobly born and the highly cultivated 
—that though education is truly the 
lever to lift fallen humanity out of 
the ruts of vice and ignorance, yet 
amongst the most unpromising and 
least endowed may often be found 
men and women whom no disadvan- 
tages of station and training can pre- 
vent the outcome of those attributes 
and principles which develope into 
the purest unselfishness and the 
highest virtue. 

Mr. Farjeon has been compared 
to Dickens—he has been considered 
to belong to the same school of 
writers, and to take Dickens for his 
master ; but by no critic has he been 
charged with being an imitator, 
though, had such been the fact, a high 
authority in criticism has said that 
successfully to imitate Dickens is no 
mean praise. Be that as it may, we 
consider that if Dickens be Mr. Far- 
jeon’s model, in one or two important 
points he has the advantage of his 
master. His portraits are all natural 
and life-like ; Dickens’s are distorted 
and grotesque. Who ever met with 
the counterpart of the “immortal 
Pickwick,” or Wackford Squeers, or 
Micawber? Again, there were not 
wanting symptoms that Dickens had 
“written himself out ;’ by almost 
universal consent his first work was 
his best, and his later ones the least 
prized ; but the author of “ Joshua 
Marvel” appears to be writing him- 
self up to his maturity. 

The plot—if it can be so-called— 
of “ Joshua Marvel,” is exceedingly 
Simple. George Marvel, the father 
of the hero, is a journeyman wood 
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turner, who, though a good work- 
man and in constant work, was barely 
able “to keep the wolf from the 
door.” His son, witnessing his 
father’s struggles, determined he 
would not follow his father’s trade, 
but carve out his own way. Cherish- 
ing this resolve, he was for some 
time idle and no help to the family 
finances. During this time he be- 
comes acquainted with Praiseworthy 
Meddler, an old sailor who lives ina 
barge on the Thames, and between 
whom and the hero a pure and life- 
long attachment grows up. The Old 
Sailor’s reminiscences of sea life,— 
which, of course, he glories in re- 
lating—determines the boy in his 
choice, and that determination is 
fostered by Meddler. There are, 
however, other deep attachments 
with which the boy has to deal, and 
from which he will have, in pursuit 
of his choice, to tear himself away, 
besides those of his own family. 
His constant friend Dan, a cripple, 
who, after the death of a father who 
spent all his earnings, and more, in 
strong drink, gains his own and his 
sister’s living by training birds to 
perform, and then selling them. 
Next, Dan’s sister, Ellen, who sub- 
sequently becomes Joshua’s wife. 
Then Basil Kindred, a street actor, 
whose counterpart we have seen in 
London streets, and Minnie, his 
daughter, who formed a life-long 
attachment to Joshua, and sub- 
sequently followed him in his ship, 
and was shipwrecked with him. In 
the following extract will be seen 
how Dan becomes a cripple, and 
afford a fair sample of our author’s 
style :— 


“There are few boys in the world 
who are without their boy-friends 
whom they worship, or by whom 
they are worshipped, with a love far 
surpassing in its unselfishness the 
love of maturer years. The memory 
of times that are gone is too often 
blurred by waves of sorrowful cir- 
cumstance. Our lives are like old 
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pictures ; the canvas grows wrinkled, 
and the accumulated dust of years 
lies heavy upon figures that once 
were bright and fair. But neither 
dust nor wrinkles can obliterate the 
memory of the love we bore to the 
boy-friend with whom we used to 
wander in fields that were greener, 
benzath skies that were bluer, than 
fields and skies are now. 

‘Cannot you and I remember the 
time when we used to stroll into the 
country with our boy-friend, and, 
with arms thrown lovingly around 
each other’s neck, indulge in day- 
dreams not the less sweet because 
they were never to be realised? 
And how, when we had built our 
castles, and were looking at them 
in the clouds, with our hearts filled 
with joyful fancies, we wandered in 
silence down the shady lane, sweet 
with the scent of the flowering May 
that shut us out from view on either 
side ; and across the field with its 
luxuriant grass up to our ankles, 
with everywhere the daisy peeping 
out to watch us as we passed; and 
over the heath where the golden 
gorse was blushing with joy; and 
down the narrow path to the well 
which shrunk from public observa- 
tion at the bottom of a flight of cool 
stone steps, hewn out by the monks 
of a cloister which should have been 
hard by, but wasn’t, having been 
destroyed in a bloody battle which 
took place once upon a time? 

‘*Not many such experiences as 
these did Joshua and his boy-friend 
enjoy; for our Damon’s Pythias, 
whose proper name was Daniel 
Taylor, was lame, with both his legs 
so badly broken that, had he lived 
unto the age of Methuselah and 
been fed upon the fat of the land, 
those props of his body would have 
been as useless to him all through his 
long life as if they had been blades 
ofthe tenderest grass. 

“ The Taylor’s had three children: 
Susan, Ellen, and Daniel. Ellen 
and Daniel were twins, and when 
they wete born Susan was ten years 
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old. The worldly circumstances of 
the Taylors were no better than 
those of their neighbours ; indeed, 
if anything, they were a little worse 
than those of many around them. 
The parents, therefore, could not 
afford to keep a nurse-girl, and it 
was fortunate for them that they had 
provided one in the person of their 
elder daughter, and had allowed her 
to grow to a suitable age before they 
ventured to bring other children into 
the world. Fortunate as it was for 
the parents, it was most unfortunate 
for Daniel; for before he and his 
other half were born, Susan Taylor 
had contracted a passion almost in- 
sane in its intensity, to which her 
only brother was doomed to be a 
victim. That passion was a love 
for the British drama, as represented 
in Punch and Judy. All Susan’s 
ambitions and yearnings were centred 
in the show ; and it was not to be 
supposed that she would allow so 
small a matter as twins to interfere 
with her absorbing passion. How 
the liking for Punch and Judy had 
grown with her years and strengthen- 
ed with her strength, it is not 
necessary here to trace. The fact 
remains, and is sufficient for the 
tragedy of poor Daniel's life. 
Squeezed to their -sister’s breast, 
Daniel and Ellen were condemned 
to take long journeys after Punch 
and Judy, and to be nursed at street- 
corners by a girl who had eyes and 
mind for nothing but the dramatis 
persone of that time-honoured play. 
In her scrambles after the show she 
often wandered a long way from 
home, and tore her dress and jammed 
her bonnet, and mudded her stock- 
ings, and knocked her boots out at 
the toes, and got herself generally 
into a disreputable condition. But 
in presence of the glories of Punch 
and Judy, which were to her ever 
fresh and ever bright, such dis- 
comforts sank into absolute insigni- 
ficance. All paltry considerations 
were forgotten in the absorbing 
interest with which she watched the 
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extraordinary career of the hero of 
the drama. She was insensible to 
the cuffs and remarks of the acting- 
manager who went round for con- 
tributions, which the on-lookers were 
solicited to drop into a tin plate or 
a greasy cap. He naturally resented 
Susan’s presence at the exhibition, 
for she had never been known to 
contribute the smallest piece of 
copper towards the expenses. But 
neither his cuffs nor his resentful 
language had any effect upon Susan, 
who, in her utter disregard of all 
adverse circumstances, proved her- 
self to be an ardent andconscientious 
admirer of the British drama. As a 
consequence of her peregrinations, 
she often found herself in strange 
neighbourhoods, and did not know 
her way home. The anxiety she 
caused her mother, who was naturally 
proud of her twins, almost maddened 
that poor woman. She used to run 
about the neighbourhood of Stepney, 
wringing her hands and declaring 
that her twins were kidnapped. At 
first the neighbours were in the 
habit of sympathising with her, and 
of making anxious inquiries of one 
another concerning the children ; 
but when, after some months of such 
uneventful excitement, they found 
that Susan and her twins were 
always brought home in good con- 
dition as regarded their limbs—al- 
though in a very disgraceful condition 
as regarded their personal ap- 
pearance: but dirt counted for 
nothing in such a case of excited 
expectation—their ardour cooled, 
and they withheld their sympathy 
from the distressed mother. Indeed, 
they looked upon themselves in the 
light of injured individuals, because 
something really calamitous had not 
happened to the children. At 
length Susan became such a nuisance 
—not only at home, but at many 
police-stations, where she was popu- 
larly known as ‘ that dirty girl again, 
with the twins’—that the mother 
was recommended to lock her up. 
Despairing of being able to cure her 
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daughter of her Punch-and-Judy 
mania by any other means, the 
mother locked her up with her 
infant charges in a room on the 
first floor. 

“That was a sad thing for poor 
Daniel. Susan very naturally sulked 
at being locked up, and at being 
deprived of her favourite amuse- 
ment. Life had no joy for her 
without Punch and Judy. With 
Punch and Judy, existence was 
blissful ; without Punch and Judy, 
existence was a blank. Regarding 
the twins as the cause of her impri- 
sonment, she vented her spleen 
upon the unfortunate couple, and 
was spiteful enough to leave traces 
of yellow soap in their eyes when 
she washed them; and when they 
cried because of the smart, and 
rubbed their eyelids with their little 
fists to get rid of the unwelcome 
particles, she smacked them on the 
tenderest parts of their persons, and 
made them cry the more. But they 
were not destined to endure this 
kind of torture for more than a 
couple of days. 

“On the third day of their impri- 
sonment, Susa nwas sitting moodily 
on the floor, sulking as usual, and 
biting her lips and fretting, when 
suddenly the well-beloved ‘too-to-too 
-a-too’ of the Punch-and-Judy show- 
man came floating through the 
window. Wild with delight, she 
snatched up the twins, and, 
rushing to the window, bent her 
body forward, and looked out. Yes ; 
there it was—there was the show! 
Preparations were being made for 
the drama; the green curtain was 
down, the crowd was collecting, 
and the acting-manager was already 
taking a critical survey of the per- 
sons who loitered, and was mentally 
marking down those who would not 
be allowed to stroll or slink away 
without being solicited for a fee. 
The front of the stage was not 
turned towards the window out of 
which Susan was looking ; and she 
could not see part of the show. 
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That was a terrible disappointment 
to her ; and her suffering was really 
very great when she found that the 
gallows upon which Punch was to be 
hanged was erected just in that 
corner of the stage of which she 
could not obtain a glimpse. She 
stamped jher foot upon the floor 
excitedly ; and, bending her body 
still more forward in her eager- 
ness, poor Daniel slipped out of her 
arms on to the pavement. For a mo- 
ment Susan was so bewildered that 
she could not realise what had occur- 
red ; but, when she heard the sharp 
cry of agony to which Daniel gave 
utterance, and when she saw the 
crowd of people rushing with fright- 
ened faces towards the spot where 
the little fellow was lying, she ran 
into a corner of the room with the 
other child in her arms, and throw- 
ing her frock over her head, cowered 
down with her face to the wall, and 
began to ery. But little notice was 
taken of her. Daniel was picked up 
and carried into the house. He 
was not killed; but his two legs 
were badly broken, and were des- 
tined never to be of any use to 
him. So, as he had to depend upon 
artificial legs for support, Daniel be- 
gan to learn the use of crutches 
almost before he had begun to learn 
to toddle. 

“The love that existed between 
Joshua and Daniel sprang out of an 
innocent flirtation which was indul- 
ged in by Joshua Marvel and Ellen 
Taylor. The amatory youngsters ex- 
changed vows when they were quite 
little things, and pledged themselves 
not to marry anyone else: ‘no, not 
for the wide, wide world!’ Innocent 
kisses, broken pieces of crockery 
with which they played at dinners 
and shops on back-window sills, and 
the building of grottoes when the 
oyster-season came round, were the 
material bonds which united the 
youthful loves of Joshua and Ellen. 

“In due time Joshua was intro 
duced to the family ; not exactly as 
the accepted suitor of the little dam- 
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sel, but in a surreptitious, sneaking 
manner, which older suitors would 
have considered undignified. Such 
a mean position did he for some 
time occupy in the house of his affi- 
anced, that on several occasions 
when Mr. Taylor came home drunk, 
Joshua was locked up in the coal- 
cellar, lest he should meet the eye of 
the tipsy parent, who, when he was 
in his cups, did not possess the 
most amiable disposition in the 
world. From that coal-cellar Joshua 
would emerge low-spirited and 
grimy, and in a despondent mood ; 
but sundry marks of affection from 
Ellen, the effects of which were after- 
wards visible in black patches on her 
nose and cheeks and cherry lips, in- 
variably restored him to cheerful- 
ness. Such a courtship was not dig- 
nified ; but Joshua and Ellen were 
perfectly satisfied ; and so was Dan, 
who thoroughly approved of his twin- 
sister’s choice of a sweetheart. 

* As the children grew in years, the 
ties that united Ellen and Joshua 
were weakened; while those that 
united the boys were strengthened, 
until a very perfect and unselfish 
love was established between them. 
Both the lads were in the same con- 
dition as regarded their time. Joshua 
had his on his hands, because he 
had not made up his mind what he 
was going to be; and Daniel had 
his on his hands, because he had 
broken his legs. Each had his par- 
ticular fancy. Joshua's was music ; 
Dan’s was birds. 

“Condemned to a sedentary life 
from the nature of his affliction, and 
not able to run about as other boys 
did—for when his sister had let him 
fall from her arms out of the window, 
the breaking of his legs was not the 
only injury he had received—Dan 
turned his attention to a couple of 
canaries, which were part of his 
parent’s household gods. In course 
of time the birds grew to be very 
fond of him ; and he trained them 
to do such pretty tricks, and was 
himself of so gentle and amiable 
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a disposition, that good-natured 
neighbours made him occasional 
presents of birds—such as a linnet, 
or a lark, or a pair of bullfinches— 
until he had gathered around him 
a small collection of feathered young- 
lings. With these companions his 
life was as happy as life could be. 
He did not mope or fret because his 
legs were useless, and because he 
was compelled to use crutches ; on 
the contrary, he absolutely loved his 
wooden props, as if they were bone 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 

** You are right not to be a wood- 
turner, Jo,’ said Dan, when his friend 
related to him the substance of the 
family discussions. ‘ If my legs were 
like yours, I wouldn’t be.’ 

“Dan called his friend ‘Jo.’ It 
was not quite right for Joshua, he 
said, but it sounded pretty. And so 
it did, especially from his lips. 

“*T wish your legs were like mine, 
Dan,’ said Joshua. 

* ¢Tt’s of no use wishing,’ replied 
Dan. ‘ You know what mother says : 
it takes all sorts to make a world.’ 

* ¢Sound legs and broken legs— 
eh, Dan ?’ 

“* “Ves,” answered Dan, merrily ; 
and long ones and short ones, and 
thick ones and thin ones. Besides, 
if I had the strongest and biggest legs 
in the world, I don’t think I should 
be happier than I am.’ 

“ ¢ But wouldn’t you like to be a 
hero—the same as I am going to be ? 
asked Joshua. 

““*We can’t all be heroes. You 
go and fight with lions; I will stop 
and play with birds. I couldn’t 
tame lions; but I cam tame birds.’ 
Which he could, and did. 

“ Dan was fond of speaking about 
lions because his name was Daniel ; 
and many and many atime had he and 
Joshua read the wonderful story of 
Daniel in the lions’ den. Joshua did 
not know much of the Bible until Dan 


‘introduced it to him, and read to 


him in his thin sweet voice the mar- 
vellous romances in that Book of 
books. 
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“ «There was a hero for you !’ ex- 
claimed Joshua admiringly, referring 
to the biblical Daniel. ‘I wonder 
what made him so brave.’ 

“«¢ Because he was doing what he 
knew to be right,’ replied Dan. 

“*T daresay,’ was the acquiescent, 
rejoinder. 

“¢ And because he was not afraid 
to speak the truth even to Belshazzar ; 
and because, above all, he believed 
in God. So God delivered him.’ 

“* All because he was doing 
tight,’ said Joshua. 

“* All because he was doing 
right,’ repeated Dan. ‘I’m not abit 
brave ; that is because I am lame, 
perhaps. If I was thrown into 
a lions’ den I should die of fear 
—I am sure I should ; but if I was 
thrown into a bird’s cage, full of 
strange birds, I would soon make 
friends with them : they would come 
and eat out of my hands in no 
time.’ 

“Dan, indeed, was wonderfully 
learned about birds and their habits, 
and possessed a singular power over 
them. He could train them to 
anything almost. And bear this in 
mind : he used no cruel means in his 
training of them. What he taught 
them he taught them by kindness ; 
and they were subservient to him 
from love, and not from fear. The 
nature of the affliction which con- 
demned him to a_ sedentary life, 
sharpened and concentrated his 
mental faculties, and endued him 
with a surprising patience. If it 
had been otherwise he could never 
have trained the birds so thoroughly. 
Never mind what they were—black- 
birds, linnets, larks, bullfinches, 
canaries—they were one and all his 
willing slaves, and, in the course of 
time, performed the tasks he set 
them with their best ability. Give 
Dan any one of these birds, and ina 
few weeks it would hop upon his 
finger, dance at his whistle, come at 
his call, fall dead upon the table, and 
jump up again at a given signal as 
lively as a cricket. He made little 
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carts for them to draw, little swords 
for them to carry, little ladders for 
them to climb up, little guns for them 
to fire off, little houses for them to 
go in at the doors of and come out 
of the chimneys of. It wasa sight 
worth seeing to watch them go 
through their performances: to see 
the dead bird lie on its back on the 
table, and watch cunningly out of 
a corner of its left eye for the 
signal which allowed it to come 
to life again; to see the family 
birds, after indulging in a little 
sensible conversation on the door- 
step, go into the house, the door of 
which closed with a spring directly 
they got on the inside of it, and 
then presently to see their heads 
pop out of the chimneys, as if their 
owners were wondering what sort of 
weather it was ; to see the first vil- 
lain of the company hop upon the 
cart in which the popgun was fixed, 
and hop upon a slip of wood which 
in some mysterious manner acted 
upon the gun, and caused it to go 
off—and then to see the desperado 
watch for dreadful consequences 
which never followed ; to see that 
cold-blooded and desperate bird 
jump briskly down, as if it were not 
disappointed, and place its neck in 
a ring in the shafts, and hop away to 
another battlefield ; to see the two 
military birds march up and down 
in front of the house, holding little 
wooden swords in their beaks, as 
who should say to an advancing 
foe, ‘Approach, if you dare, and 
meet your doom !’ to see the climb- 
ing-bird hop up the steps of the 
ladder, and then hop down again 
triumphantly, as if it had performed 
a feat of which birdkind might be 
proud ; and to know that the birds 
enjoyed the fun and delighted in it : 
were pleasant things to see and 
know, and could do no one any 
harm. Of course there were hitches 
in the performances: occasionally 
the birds were dull or obstinate ; 
but, as a rule, they were tractable 
and obedient ; and if they did some- 
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times bungle their tricks, they might 
well be excused, for they were but 
feeble creatures after all, 

So Dan passed his time innocently 
and loved his pets, and his pets 
loved him. Joshua grew to love 
them too. He learned all their 
pretty little vocal tricks, and could 
imitate the different languages of the 
birds in such a wonderful manner 
that they would stop and listen to 
his warbling, and would answer it 
with similar joyful notes of their 
own. And when Dan and he were 
in a merry mood—which was not 
seldom—they and the birds would 
join in a concert which was almost 
as good, and quite as enjoyable, as 
the scraping of fiddles and the play- 
ing of flutes. Sometimes, in the 
evening, Joshua would play soft 
music upon his second-hand accor- 
dion ; and directly he sounded the 
fifst note the birds would hop upon 
the table and stand in a line, with 
their heads inclined on one side, 
listening to Joshua’s simple melodies 
with the gravity of connoisseurs, and 
would not flutter a feather of their 
wings for fear they should disturb 
the harmony of sound.” 


The following is from the account 
of the shipwreck of Joshua Mar- 
vel :— 

“When daylight came—and O how 
they watched for it and prayed for 
it !—they saw clearly their great 
peril. The ship was rolling amongst 
a mass of sharp rocks jutting up- 
wards from the sea. They saw the 
points of these rocks on all sides of 
them ; but no friendly land was in 
view. 

“The ship is lost,” said Captain 
Liddle to Joshua, whom he looked 
upon as his right-hand; ‘she is 
breaking up fast. Our next chance 
is the boats.’ 


“It was a wonder indeed how fhe . 


Merty Andrew had kept together 
duting the night, with the tremen- 
dows beating she had received from 
the rocks ; if she had been in deep 
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water, she must inevitably have 
sunk, 

** Joshua had told Captain Liddle 
of the understanding betwéen Scad- 
bolt and Lascar, as overheard by 
Minnie; and now the Captain 
walked to where the two conspira 
tors were standing in conversation 
with other sailors. Scadbolt was en- 
deavouring to persuade them to 
seize the jolly boat, and leave the 
passengers to shift for themselves. 

“*What is that you are saying ?” 
cried the Captain, breaking in 
amongst them, and grasping Scadbolt 
by the shoulder with a grasp of iron. 
‘More incitings to mutiny! Take 
heed, sir ! Give me but a little strong- 
er cause—nay, dare to lay a finger 
upon boats of provisions without 
leave—and, by God, I'll throw you 
into the sea !’ 

“*Will you stand this, men?’ 
shouted Scadbolt, writhing in the 
Captain’s grasp. 

“The Lascar made a movement 
towards the Captain, and the glitter 
of a knife flashed in the light; but 
a blow from Joshua sent him reel- 
ing, and in an instant the knife was 
torn from his hand. 

“* Remember ’ said Joshua, in a 
low voice. ‘ You had a lesson from 
me years ago. What the Captain 
does to Scadbolt, I do to you, you 
treacherous cur.’ : 

**¢T remember,’ muttered the Las- 
car, presenting the singular aspect 
of a man cowed by fear and raging 
with furious passion at the same time. 
I swore to have your heart’s blood, 
and I'll have it! Look you! thé 
end has not yet come. Give me my 
knife |’ 

“Joshua looked at the knife ; it 
was one-bladéed, with a clasp—one 
of the articlés, indeed, which thé 
Lascar had wrested from Solomon 
Fewster’s fears. 

“* Vou asked me once before for 
a knife I took from you,’ he said ; 
‘then I broke it before I gave it 
back. But this—this, I mean to 
keep.’ 
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“ *Now then, my men,’ cried the 
Captain, in a cheery voice, ‘ this is 
the second time that this damned 
rascal has tried to step between you 
and me, What I feared then has 
happened now. The ship is break- 
ing up, and can’t hold together for 
many days, and if the weather gets 
worse, may break up in a day. 
There are certain chances in our 
favour, every one of which will be 
destroyed unless we act in friendly 
concert and like men. The scoun- 
drel has tried to make you believe 
that your interests and the interests 
of the passengers are in opposition. 

e lies! I declare to you, asa 
captain and a man’ (if he had said 
a gentleman, all would have heen 
ruined), ‘that your lives and your 
safety are as dear to me as those of 
anybody else on board—except my 
wile,’ he said softly yet stoutly, and 
murmurs of Bravo, skipper ! Bravo ! 
you're a man !’ broke even from the 
lips of those sailors who were most 
disposed to be won over by Scad- 
bolt. ‘Well then, you hear me 
declare now, as I have declared 
before, that I mean you fair. And 
I declare, moreover, that our only 
chance of safety is in union. Once 
again—With me—or Against me?’ 

“* With you! with you, skipper!’ 

* During this scene, Joshua did not 
know that Minnie was standing near 
him. Now, releasing the Lascar 
with warning words, he turned and 
saw her. She met his gaze unflinch- 
ingly, and a hot blush mantled over 
her neck and face. He gazed at 
her for so long a time, that she 
drooped her head before him, and 
stood in an attitude of pleading. 
But he could not doubt the evidence 
of his senses. Her manner, no less 
than her appearance, convinced him. 
It was Minnie, indeed, who stood 
before him. 

“He covered his eyes with his 
hand, and staggered to the saloon, If 
thousand despairing and undeserved 
deaths had stared him in the face, 
he could not have been more shock- 
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ed and bewildered. He sat down 
and tried to think, What was the 
meaning of it? What did they 
know at home? What did they 
know! What might they suspect ? 
He saw himself and the Old Sailor 
together in the boat at Gravesend, 
and heard that faithful old friend tell 
him of Minnie’s love for him, and 
what it was his duty to do. He had 
seen his duty clearly then: love for 
Ellen, no less than duty— affection 
for his friend and brother, no less 
than love and duty impelled him to 
the right and honourable course of 
making Ellen his wife. And then! 
Why, within three days of that con- 
summation of his dearest hope, he 
and Minnie were together on board 
the Merry Andrew. If they at home 
knew it, suspected it even, must they 
not believe that his whole life was a 
monstrous lie? that he had planned, 
plotted, deceived, schemed, to prove 
how utterly false he was to the 
woman who adored him, to the man 
who believed in him, to the kind 
mother and father who loved him 
better than Benjamin was loved? 
For a few moments he lost all con- 
sciousness of present peril. The ship 
beat amongst the rocks; the seas 
dashed over the deck: he heard 
them not, felt them not. He took 
from his breast Ellen’s picture and 
the lock of hair she had given him 
at their parting, and kissed them 
again and again, while his tears ran 
on them. Strangely enough, there 
came to his ears then, in the midst 
of his agony, his father’s hearty ex- 
ultant voice, saying, ‘ This is better 
than being a wood-turner all one’s 
life, isn’t it, Josh?’ He shivered, 
and sobbed, and cried, ‘O, Dan, 
Dan, do net forsake me! and 
stretched forth his hands as if his 
friend were near. A hand upon his 
shoulder aroused him. He looked 
up, and saw the Captain’s wife. 
She was a brave woman, and had 
done much during the night to 
sustain the courage of the others. 

“¢ There is a man’s work to do on 
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deck,’ she said to him gravely and 
sweetly. ‘ You are not growing 
faint-hearted ?’ 

“* No, my lady,’ he answered,‘ not 
faint-hearted at the prospect of 
death ; but I have received a shock 
worse than death.’ 

She did not stop to ask for an ex- 
planation of his meaning—time was 
too precious ; but she took the 
picture of Ellen and looked at it. 

““* My wife, my lady,’ he said, with 
a sob. 

“A troubled expression crossed her 
features, and she said encouragingly, 

“Nay, all hope is not gone; we 
may succeed in reaching land, or 
some ship may see us and pick 
us up. But all private grief must 
give way now for the general good. 
There are not too many faithful 
men on board ; the lives of others 
depend on them. If they lose 
heart, and yield to the selfishness 
of their grief, we are lost.’ 

“Joshua jumped to his feet and 
wiped his tears. 

“« They are not unmanly tears, my 
lady,’ he said bravely ; ‘ I can justify 
them to you when there is no press- 
ing work to do. Thank you for 
calling me to my duty.’ 

“She smiled brightly on him and 
shook hands with him. When he 
got on deck, the Captain was giving 
orders to lower the jolly boat; but 
as the boat was being lowered, the 
broken water caught her and splin- 
tered herto pieces. The sailors and 
passengers looked with dismay at 
the fragments of the boat drifting 


away and dashing against the 
jagged rocks. ‘What next?’ they 
all thought. 


“* Try the long boat, men,’ cried 
the Captain. And in accordance 
with his instructions, the long boat 
—the only one left—was launched 
over the vessel’s side; but as she 
hung in the tackle, a huge *wave 
dashed up and filled her. It was 
imperative that the water should be 
baled out of her. 

“*Who will do it?’ asked the 
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Captain, loath to give an order in 
which there was almost certain death. 
Joshua was about to start forward, 
when Minnie’s hand upon his arm 
restrained him. Before he could 
shake off the grasp, the first-mate, 
crying, ‘I’m a single man ; I’ve no 
wife and children waiting for me 
at home !’ jumped into the boat up 
to his waist in water, and began to 
bale it out. But he had not baled 
out a dozen gallons when the stern- 
post was jerked out of the boat, 
which was left hanging in the tackle. 
The shouts of the men and screams 
of the women apprised him of his 
danger ; and as he looked about to 
see how he could remedy the dis- 
aster, the fore-tackle got adrift, and 
the boat was battling with cruel 
rocks and water. ‘The force of the 
current was too powerful for her. 
The Captain threw out lines to the 
unfortunate man, but he could not 
catch them. But if he had, he would 
have been bruised to death by the 
sharp rocks. The moment before 
he went down, he waved a good-bye 
to those on board. A long silence 
followed. The women looked anxi- 
ously at the Captain, but saw no 
hope in his face. Then with a ges- 
ture to all to follow him, he went 
down to the saloon, and there read 
prayers, and commended them to 
God. He was not what is under- 
stood as a religious man ; but know- 
ing the danger in which they stood, 
he conceived this to be a duty. That 
done, he said, ‘ Men and passengers, 
we have one chance left, and only 
one. Out of our masts and spars 
we can make a raft sufficiently large 
to hold all of us. Then we may be 
able to reach some friendly land. 
To stay on board and wait, and not 
work, is certain death. Even as it 
is, a raft will take us some days to 
make, and the ship may break to 
But we 
must trust to God for that. What 
we've got to do is to work like men, 
for our own sakes, for the sake of 
the women, and for the sake of wives 
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and children athome. Some of you 
have these, I know. It is not for 
me, now that we are in such a strait, 
to say, Do this, or Do that ; although 
under any circumstances I shall insist 
upon discipline and order. I can’t 
make you work, and therefore I 
submit for your approval the plan I 
think best for general safety. Have 
any of you a better one to pro- 
pose ?’ 

“*No, no!’ was the unanimous 
cry. 

“* Very well ; then we'll determine 
upon this.’ 

“ ‘And for the better carrying out 
of our design, I appoint Mr. Marvel 
second in command. He is first- 
mate now. If anything happens to 
me, you will look to him. When 
the raft is made, and safely launched 
— if it please God that it shall be so 
—we will set down necessary rules 
for all on board. Until that time 
there is but one rule—to work. 
Every man on board must work— 
passengers and all; and every man 
must aid me in preserving or- 
der.’ 

“The Captain’s manly speech in- 
fused hope into every heart; and 
exclamations of ‘Good!’ ‘ Bravo, 
skipper!’ ‘ Well said, sir!’ followed 
his last words. 

“*¢ One other thing,’ he said, in a 
more determined voice: ‘to my 
certain knowledge, we have unfortu- 
nately among us two men who have 
endeavoured to spread dissatisfac- 
tion and add to our confusion. I 
will not point out these men ; they 
are known to me and all of you. 
They are men, though, as we are, so 
far as the value of life to each of us 
goes ; and it is only fair that they 
should have equal chances with us. 
But this I declare, by my dear wife’s 
life! If these men do not work, 
and if they attempt anything that is 
not for the general good, I will shoot 
them with my own hand! Now 
then, to the deck !” 

“ Not a man among them who did 
not take off his coat and set to work 
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with a will, There were a great 
many loose spars on board, which, 
with the mizenmast, were found to 
be sufficient for their purpose. They 
tried to cut down the mainmast ; 
but there was so much danger in the 
attempt, that it was relinquished. 
For three days they worked like 
slaves. The rocks served as a rest- 
ing-place for the ends of the largest 
spars, which were firmly lashed toge- 
ther and nailed ; the light and short 
spars were used for the centre of the 
raft, upon which a kind of platform 
was raised on which many of the 
shipwrecked persons could lie out of 
the water ; a mast to carry sails was 
also rigged up. The raft was not 
finished too soon; they could not 
have stopped another day on the 
ship. While the work was going on, 
three of the sailors lost their lives, 
so that already their number was 
lessened by four. The raft being 
ready, it was launched with great 
difficulty. The next question was 
provisions ; and the result of their 
inquiry blanched many a cheek. 
All the bread was spoilt by the salt 
water, and most of the preserved 
meat had been lost, in consequence 
of having been brought on deck 
when they tried to launch the boats. 
They also made another dishearten- 
ing discovery. ‘They could only find 
two small kegs to hold water. Still, 
when the first shock of these dis- 
coveries was over, they were borne 
bravely, almost cheerfully. The 
women, excepting Rachel Home- 
bush, were the cause of this; they 
smiled upon the workers, encouraged 
them, and made them hopeful in 
spite of themselves. Even Mrs. 
Pigeon recovered some of her good 
spirits ; and knowing that her merry 
laugh was a comfort to the men, she 
laughed often when she was not in- 
clined for mirth. The little child, 
Emma, was the only truly happy one 
of the party, and her presence drove 
away many a hard thought. Rough- 
and-Ready had his anxious intervals, 
but he worked with a will. Between 
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him and Joshua a strong attachment 
sprung up; each admired the manli- 
ness of the other. He was also par- 
ticularly kind to Minnie, and she 
grew accustomed to look upon him 
with confidence and to trust in him. 
The night before the raft was launch- 
ed, Joshua persuaded Captain Liddle 
to take a night’s rest. 

«Tt will be all the better for you 
and all of us, sir,’ said Joshua. 

*** But you too, Marvel,’ said Cap- 
tain Liddle, ‘ you want rest as much 
as I. I don’t believe you have had 
two hours’ sleep since we struck.’ 
This was really true; both Joshua 
and the Captain had been indefa- 
tigable. 

“Never mind me, sir,’ said 
Joshua, with a sad smile. ‘ You 
have your wife toattend to. Besides, 
I promise that I will rest to-morrow 
night, if you will give me leave,’ 

*¢Vouare a noble fellow, Mar- 
vel ;’ and Captin Liddle gazed ad- 
miringly at the young sailor. ‘I 
have often wondered how you ac- 
quired certain qualities that are not 
common to the ordinary sailor.’ 

** T don’t know, sir; I doubt 
if they were ever in me. They 
must have been put there by my 
friend Dan, who is nobleness itself.’ 

“* Dan? Ah, the lame boy with 
the wonderful birds, that I saw at 
your house. I like his face,’ 

“* He is the dearest fellow—— 
Joshua turned away his head. 

“The next day the provisions 
and the charts and instruments, and 
many things that would be useful, 
such as blankets, tools, and writing 
materials, were stowed safely on the 
raft. Of the provisions there was a 
very small store : twenty tins of pre- 
served meat, a small quantity of 
sugar, about a gallon of rum, and 
two kegs of water. By the time 
everything useful was stowed away 
and secured, and the passengers 
were safely on the raft, it was even- 
ing, and within three hours the 
Merry Andrew was broken com- 
pletely up. The raft (having parted 
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its moorings), forced by the strong 
current, was carried to sea, and the 
passengers watched the last of the 
ship, with unmixed feelings of sad- 
ness. The women shed tears, and 
all of them, men and women, felt as 
if they had lost a friend. When the 
vessel was out of sight, a stronger 
feeling of desolation stole upon the 
unhappy group, and Rough-and- 
Ready had many looks of astonish- 
ment cast upon him as he rubbed 
his hands and said in a cheerful 
voice, ‘ This is splendid. Now. we 
can be comfortable.’ But it was well, 
for them that they had some stout 
hearts on board. 

“The direct allusion made by 
Captain Liddle to Scadbolt and the 
Lascar had had its effect upon those 
worthies ; they knew that their lives 
depended upon their conduct. But 
they found means to exchange con- 
fidences, and they resolved to re- 
venge themselves on both Joshua 
and the Captain when opportunity 
served. ‘Wait till we make land,’ 
said Scadbolt ; “they shall smart 
then, the pair of them. I'll teach 
both of them the meaning of “ gene- 
ral good!” The Lascar’s old feel- 
ing of hate for Joshua had been re- 
vived in all its intensity by the late 
scene between them. 

“*T’ll have my knife back,’ he 
muttered to himself as he lay on 
the raft the first night, at a little 
distance from Joshua, watching him 
with venomous looks, ‘and his 
heart’s blood with it.’ 

* Not a movement, not a glance, 
escaped Minnie’s notice. Aware of 
the feelings of hate entertained by 
the Lascar for Joshua, she set herself 
the task of watching over Joshua’s 
safety, He, overpowered by fatigue, 
had been persuaded by the Captain 
to take some sleep, and when he 
lay down Minnie crept to his side 
and remained there during the night. 
He slept long and peacefully through 
the solemn night and after the gray 
morning had dawned, dreaming of 
home, of Dan and Ellen, and mur- 
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muting their names with a smile 
upon his lips. 


The following details the death of 
the Captain, and the saving of the 
survivors from the wreck :— 


“During all this time it was evi- 
dent that they were near the coast, 
and yet they never saw it. The 
Captain said that they were in the 
vicinity of the north-east coast of 
Australia—a part of the continent 
which had been very little explored. 
Here came in Rough-and-Ready’s 
experience. He knew something of 
the country, he said. It was in- 
habited by the most savage of the 
Australian natives, and no white 
man had as yet had the courage to 
penetrate far into the country. 

*** Yet we might make the coast,’ 
said Rough-and-Ready, ‘and not 
see a native for a long time, if we 
could manage to live; for I don’t 
believe there are a great many of 
them. Cannibals they are; but, for 
all that, I should be glad to get 
among them. We might succeed in 
working our way down to a cattle- 
station.’ 

“* Would there be really a chance 
of that?’ asked one or two. 

*** About a hundred to one against 
us,’ replied Rough-and-Ready care- 
lessly ; ‘but that would be better 
than nothing.’ 

“ Rough-and-Ready gave them a 
description of some natives that he 
had seen, and told of their manner 
of living, their treachery and wild- 
ness, It was not very comforting 
to hear; the prospect of reaching 
land, and finding themselves in the 
midst of stich savages, was very 
dismal. 

“ The suffering that they had now 
to bear—that of thirst—was the most 
awful experience of all. Some of 
them grew delirious, and saw ens 
and pools of fresh water. ‘ My lady’ 
was one of these. She whispered to 


- her husband that a beautiful garden 


was within a few yards of them, and 
that they should reach it presently. 
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he describ ed the flowers andtrees, 

and the cool fruit waiting to be 
plucked. And as the vision faded, 
she clutched him by the hand, and 
cried, ‘John, John! What are they 
doing? We are going the wtong 
way. O, my God! we have passed 
it—it is gone!’ and lay exhausted. 
The words came from her parched 
throat with difficulty; and Joshua 
shuddered as he touched her face : 
it seemed to be on fire. Soon, how- 
ever, the gardens dotted with clear- 
water fountains, and with trees laden 
with refreshing fruit, grew again for 
the delirious woman. She saw them 
in the water, in the air, in the heavens 
—so bright, so deliciously cool, that 
her heart almost burst in the vain 
attempt she made to reach them 
with her hand. A little rain fell 
mercifully, and yet mockingly; for 
nearly everything on board was so 
impregnated with salt as to render 
the pieces of rags and canvas tnat 
were held out to catch heaven’s tears 
no better when they were soaked 
than if they had been dipped into 
the sea. Rough-and-Ready took the 
lining out of his wide-awake hat ; 
and he and Joshua held it out until 
it was soaked with the blessed 
drops. The first use they made 
of the piece of wet rag was to moisten 
the women’s lips with it, and then 
the little girl’s and their own. Little 
Emma lived still; and Minnie had 
taken charge of her. As Joshua 
moistened Mrs. Liddle’s lips, the 
Captain, who was lying beside her, 
motioned him. 

“¢Tt is all over with me, Marvel,” 
he gasped ; ‘I haven’t long to live. 
If by God’s mercy you are rescued, 
report me at home, and say I did 
all in my power to ‘save the ship.’ 
Joshua pressed the dying Captain’s 
hand. ‘ Mind, you are first in com- 
mand now. In a few hours you 
will be captain. You have risen 
quickly,’ he said with a faint stile. 
‘ Beware of Scadbolt and that Lascar 
dog. When I am dead, take my 
boots—you have none—and what 
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of my clothes may be useful to you ; 
take the log-book too, and keep it 
safe. There is a record in it of Scad- 
bolt’s conduct, and your promotion. 
It will be necessary in case a ship 
picks you up. Scadbolt was your 
superior officer when we left the port 
of Sydney ; and he might bring a 
charge against you which, without 
the log-book, you would not be able 
to refute.’ 

‘Joshua thanked the Captain for 
his thoughtfulness, and expressed a 
hope that it was not so bad with him 
ashe feared. Then the Captain told 
Joshua how, a few days before, he 


had struck his head against a piece 


of iron, and how he had lost a quan- 
tity of blood. Joshua put his hand 
to the back of the Captain’s head, 
round which a piece of canvas was 
tied, and felt a great gash there. 

“**T did not tell any one ; but it so 
weakened me, that I thought I was 
about todiethen. This is a piteous 
sight!’ pointing to his wife. She 
lay, pale as death, with her eyes 
open, gazing at the gardens in the 
air. The tears rolled down Joshua’s 
face. ‘ Bury us together,’ continued 
the Captain. ‘There are two or 
three pieces of iron you might put 
into the canvas with us, so that we 
may sink at once. You will do 
this?’ 

“* Yes.’ 

“ Captain Liddle pressed Joshua’s 
hand, and creeping close to his wife, 
clasped her in his arms. In the 
mean time Rough-and-Ready was 
busy squeezing drops of fresh water 
into a bottle. He saved nearly a 

int. 

“Shortly after that, Joshua was 
the first to see land. He went to 
tell the Captain, but could not arouse 
him ; his heart still beat, but very 
faintly. Night came on soon; and 
when day dawned again the land 
was gone. Rough-and-Ready came 
to Joshua with a grave face. He 
said nothing ; but Joshua understood 
him. They went to where the life- 
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less bodies of the Captain and his 
wife lay, and sewed them in canvas, 
and placed inside the pieces of iron, 
as Joshua had promised. Joshua 
read the burial service as the bodies 
were thrown into the sea. They sank 
at once. 

“ * Not many of us left,’ observed 
Rough-and-Ready. ‘I should like 
to see landagain. If we don’t sight 
it soon, we may find that the worst 
has not yetcome. It is as Scadbolt 
said when the rules were being read, 
“ Every man for himself now, and 
God for us all.” But come what 
may, we'll stick to each other and to 
the women.’ 

“Tt does my heart good to hear 
you speak so,’ said Joshua. ‘I know 
what you mean: the worst men are 
left against us ; but we are a match 
for them, I think. See, here’s the 
log-book, with the poor skipper’s last 
words : “I appoint Joshua Marvel 
captain of this raft, made out of the 
spars of the Merry Andrew, and in- 
trust to him the charge of the sur- 
viving passengers and crew.—John 
Liddle, Master of the Mary An- 
drew. 

“ Rough-and-Ready touched his 
hat in sailor fashion.” 

“While we are at sea, Captain,’ he 
said, ‘I will obey your orders.” 

“A thrill ran through Joshua as he 
heard himself called Captain. Capt- 
tain! But of what a crew! The 
promotion had come all too soon.” 


We conclude this notice by hear- 
tily commending this story. It is 
simple, and carries with it an air of 
truth. One important recommenda- 
tion is, that there is not an offensive 
word in the book; it is written in 
sterling Saxon, without a French, 
Italian, or Latin phrase throughout. 
There is no pretence at display ; 
but there is evidence of such earn- 
estness and painstaking, that Mr. 
Farjeon, like some of the writers of 
the present day, will never turn out 
his four novels a year. 
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